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PREFACE 

The following selection from Schiller's Minor Poems 
has been made with a view to school teaching ; it is 
therefore necessarily incomplete ; had it not been for 
the limits imposed by the special object, Kassandra 
would have found a place by the side of JDas Ste- 
gesfesty and Die Kiinstler would have had equal 
claims for recognition with Der Spaziergang. For 
the same reason notes have been given only when 
they seemed necessary or helpful for a right under- 
standing of the passage. We have endeavoured in 
all cases to explain allusions ; but words and phrases 
have only been commented upon when more aid 
appeared to be needed than is provided by the ordi- 
nary school grammars and dictionaries, or when 
special care in rendering appeared to be necessary. 
The parallels and illustrations given from Classical or 
English poetry may appear in some cases hackneyed, 
but the editors conceived that it was better to err on 
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the side of over-quotation, and to take their standard 
from the less cultured of their readers, than to lost 
any opportunity of stimulating a taste for poetica 
criticism and comparison. 

Our memoir of Schiller does not aim at being i 
biography of the poet, still less at being a critica 
examination of his works : it is merely a summary o 
the main episodes of his career, and of the circum 
stances under which his greater poems were produced 

We must acknowledge our debt to Duntzer'i 
Commentary on Schiller's Poems^ and to his Life o, 
Schiller, translated by Pinkerton; also to Bulwe: 
Lytton's Poems and Ballads of Schiller, Carlyle*s Lif 
of Schiller, and Lewes' Life of Goethe, 



E. J. T. 
E. D. A. M. 



•Winchester, February 1886. 
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INTRODUCTION 



At Marbach on the Neckar, about midnight of lo-iith 
November 1759, was bom Johann Christoph Friedrich 
Schiller, second among the poets of Germany, and not 
without distinction in her splendid roll of historians, — 
a man whose character, purposes, and achievements, in 
his short life of forty- five years, set him among the 
highest ; a prophet certainly not without honour in his 
own country, and perhaps more widely known and loved 
outside its limits than any of his compatriots, unless 
Goethe be an exception. He holds a fame less fluctuat- 
ing than commonly falls to the lot of poets in the genera- 
tions immediately succeeding their own ; even now the 
author of Wallenstein, if less adored, is less disparaged 
than the author of Faust, His father, Johann Caspar 
Schiller, of Bittenfeld in Wiirtemberg, was bom in 1723, 
and became army-surgeon and subaltern in a Bavarian 
hussar regiment, with which he served in the Netherlands 
during the War of the Austrian Succession. Taken 
prisoner near Brassels by the French, he was forced to 
serve for a time in their ranks ; but was again taken 
prisoner by the Austrians, and restored to his original 
regiment. Throughout his military career he seems to 
have combined the functions of combatant and surgeon. 
In April 1748 the promulgation of the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle caused his regiment to be in great part dis- 
banded ; and, after visiting London and Amsterdam, he 
returned homewards in I749, and in the month of Julv 
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in that year, being then twenty-six years of age, married 
Elisabetha Dorothea, daughter of Georg Friedrich Kod- 
weis, baker and innkeeper at Marbach. Eight years 
later, in 1757, their first child was bom, a daughter, 
who was called Elisabetha Christophine Friedericke, and 
was commonly known by her second name. In 1759 
their only son, the subject of this memoir, was born : 
four other children followed, all girls ; of these the elder, 
Luise (b. 1766), married a clergyman, Frankh by name, 
and died a widow in 1836; the next, Maria Charlotte 
(b. 1768), died in her sixth year; the third, Beata 
Friedericke (b. 1773), died. in infancy; the youngest of 
all, Caroline Christiane, called Nanette by her family 
(b. 1777), died in her nineteenth year, on the eve of 
taking up the profession of an actress, to which she had 
been stimulated by the success of her brother's dramas. 

Christophine, the eldest child, the constant companion 
of the youthful poet, married Reinwald, court-librarian 
of Meiningen, who had earnestly aided her brother in 
his early struggles, after his flight from Wiirtemberg. 
She survived husband, brother, and sisters many years, 
dying at Meiningen, 31st August 1847, in her ninety-first 
year. 

Schiller, the father, a man of undeniable fortitude, 
patience, and probity, was forced to resume the military 
profession soon after his marriage. His design of prac- 
tising as a surgeon at Marbach was frustrated by a 
catastrophe in the affairs of Kodweis, his father-in-law, 
in which the family resources were mainly swallowed up. 
Schiller, leaving his wife to reside with her father, 
became quartermaster in a i\ewly-formed infantry regi- 
ment of Wiirtembergers, called the * Prince Louis,' 
which, having been joined to the Austrian army, was 
defeated at Leuthen by Friedrich the Great ; Schiller 
escaped to Breslau with difficulty. A difference arising 
between Maria Theresa and the Duke of Wiirtemberg, 
Karl Eugen, the latter was led to connect himself more 
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closely with the French, to whom he promised a large 
contingent of Wiirtembergers ; but the forced conscrip- 
tion, and the oppressive character of the Duke's rule, led 
to mutiny in the army and discontent in the country. 
Schiller, however, with a stiff loyalty highly characteristic 
of the man, remained ^ithfiil to his tyrannical potentate, 
and was rewarded with a reasonable measure of the 
ducal favour. He rose to the rank of captain ; and, after 
various military employments and temporary residences 
at Ludwigsburg and Lorch, received in 1770 an appoint- 
ment as overseer of forests, with official quarters at 
Solitude, the Duke's castle near Ludwigsburg. Thus 
employed, he continued in the Duke's service till 1 796, 
when he died, aged seventy-two. 

When the parents removed to Solitiide, the little 
Friedrich was left at the Latin School in Ludwigsburg. 
Here Latin and the elements of evangelical religion 
formed the staple of the instruction, the chief object of 
the school being the preparation of boys for the clerical 
profession, to which at this time the youthftil poet was 
destined. But in 1771 the Duke opened a military 
institute at Solitude, expressly for the sons of officers ; 
and thither, by an offer which amounted to a command, 
Schiller the father was compelled to transfer his only 
son to be educated on the Duke's system, which did not 
include preparation for the Church. Loyally though 
reluctantly obeying, the parents committed their child 
to this new training in January 1773. 

This transference had such marked effects on the 
poet's character and career that some sketch of the 
Duke and his rule is necessary. To his arbitrary char- 
acter we have already adverted ; it was exemplified to 
the full at the military school of Solitiide. A cast-iron 
system of preposterously minute regulations was estab- 
lished ; the boys were entirely divided from parental 
influences, and taught a religion which made no adequate 
discrimination between the Deity and the Duke. W 
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hear of the senior class being directed to write essays 
describing their own attitude and that of their school- 
fellows towards God and the Duke — a collocation worthy 
of SouvarofTs celebrated despatch, * Glory to God and 
to the Empress ' — Catherine 1 1, of Russia. Subserviency, 
and adulation of the ruling powers and system, were 
successfully infused into the youthful Schiller and his 
companions — successfully, that is, luitil we take into 
account the reaction by which repugnant memories of 
early tyranny so often breed extravagant contempt for 
all authority and reasonable control. It is greatly to 
Schiller's credit that, long after his breach with the 
Duke, he retained a kindly memory of his services to 
education (Diintzer, Life^ Book ix. chap, i.) As to Duke 
Karl Eugen himself, it is difficult to contemplate his 
character with patience, though it was certainly not 
devoid of energy, and had glimpses of high purpose. 
Of his fitness to govern a civilised people we may judge 
from his tyrannical conduct to Schubert and Moser, and 
from his reply to - the representatives of Tubingen, who 
complained of his unjust taxation and the misery caused 
thereby to the Fatherland. *Bah!* was his answer. 
* The Fatherland ! the Fatherland I /am the Fatherland.' 
His sense of decency may be measured by his prominent 
exhibition of his mistress Francziska, divorced wife of a 
certain Baron Leutrum, as lady-superintendent of his 
*• £cole des Dames,' and visitress of his military school ; 
his personal arrogance may be illustrated by his veto^ 
when Schiller published his extraordinary youthful drama 
of The Robbers^ on any future publication unless previ- 
ously submitted to himself. He even offered his own 
assistance in chastening the literary style of The Robbers, 
If we can imagine Shakespeare's early poems pruned of 
their luxuriance by Sir Thomas Lucy, or English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers amended by the Prince Regent, 
we shall perhaps have an adequate parallel to the situa- 
tion. Yet, on the other hand, Karl Eugen had some 
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generous instincts ; a malicious despot would certainly 
have visited Schiller's final offence upon his parents, 
whom he left behind at Solitude, but the Duke seems to 
have continued his favour to them. On his fiftieth birth- 
day he actually apologised to his subjects for his mis- 
government, in a proclamation which was read in every 
church in his dominions. Irresponsibility and limitless 
deference had led a strong and not unkindly nature to 
portentous self-worship — 

' Nihil est quod credere de se 
Non possit, cum laudatur Dis aequa potestas. 

He died 24th October 1793. 

Schiller remained at the Duke's school for eight years, 
in the course of which his own dislike for the study of 
jurisprudence, to which he had been committed by the 
Duke, caused him to be transferred to the medical class. 
When this period of miserable restraint — alleviated by 
certain ardent friendships and by the secret practice of 
poetry, including the composition of The Robbers — came 
to an end, Schiller was gazetted, in 1780, surgeon to 
the ' Auge ' regiment of grenadiers quartered at Stuttgart. 
But the publication of The Robbers^ and Schiller's clan- 
destine visits to Mannheim to see its performance on 
the stage, incurred the lasting displeasure of the Duke. 
Schiller was put under arrest, and seized that opportunity 
of enforced leisure to begin a new drama. The Conspiracy 
of Fiesco?- Matters had become intolerable between the 
Duke and the poet; and in October 1782, * empty in 
purse and hope,' as he describes himself, but with youth 
and genius on his side, he stole away, accompanied by 
one Streicher, a comrade who loved him and foresaw his 

^ As no attempt will be made in this Introduction to describe or 
estimate Schiller's dramas, it may not be amiss here 4o remind the 
reader that Carlyle's Life of Schiller contains a lucid and sym- 
pathetic estimate of each of them, and copious extracts. The Life 
itself — written before Carlyle had developed the style exagiri et 
dimoniaque stigmatised by M. Taine — is certainly one of the best- 
written biographies in the language. 
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Schiller's official connection with the theatre served to 
propel him in the journalistic as well as the dramatic 
career. To call the attention of the public to theatrical 
and artistic affairs, he started in 1785 a journal named ^ 
Die Rheinische Thalia^ the first number of which con- \ 

tained the first three acts oi Don Carlos, In this venture ! 

he was stimulated by the influence of a female friend, 
Charlotte von Kalb, from whom, it is said, he drew in 
part the character of the queen in Don Carlos; with 
poetic enthusiasm he idolised her mental powers at this 
period, as, with poetic fickleness, he depreciated them 
in after years, when nettled by her jealousy of his wife. 
He owed to her his introduction to the Duke of Weimar, 
whom he visited at Darmstadt, and from whom he re- 
ceived the honorary title of Councillor of Weimar, after 
reading to the Court circle the early part of Don Carlos. 
During this period he conceived himself to be in love 
with Margareta, daughter of Schwann, his Mannheim 
publisher ; his affection, which seems to have been re- 
turned, was rather sincere than deep, for it succumbed 
before the assurance of her father that Margareta's char- 
acter did not harmonise with that of her suitor, — just 
as in subsequent days, at Dresden, he quenched his 
passion for Henrietta von Amim, if we may credit Herr 
Diintzer's account {Life of Schiller^ Book vi. chap, iii.), 
by the reflection that her mother would make his life 
intolerable to him, domestically. When all allowances 
are made for this estimate of such attachments, if common 
to his nation or to his age, and for the clumsy attitude 
of some of his biographers towards them, it is impossible 
to regard Schiller's love affairs as a pleasant or pictur- ' 
esque feature in his career. His successive longings for 
*a civic existence,* *a happy domestic life,' *a lasting 
basis for lifelong prosperity,' seem to indicate a one-sided 
view of wedlock not easily to be reconciled with generous 
fervour. 

The prospect of new and admiring friends at Leipzig 
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drew him away to that city (April 1785), where he hoped 
to combine literature and the practice of medicine for 
his support, and to enjoy the society of Komer and 
Huber, whose kindly enthusiasm for his early writings 
had brought him help and encouragement ; the former, 
by a delicate stratagem, provided Schiller with funds for 
his change of residence, and, shortly after his own mar- 
riage (August 1785), invited Schiller to rejoin him at 
Dresden, which was to be the home of his own married 
life. Here, amid multifarious literary work, and still 
more multifarious literary designs, Schiller completed 
Don Carlos^ which was published in the following year 
(1786) ; here too, at a bal ntasqu^^ Schiller met and fell 
violently, yet transitorily, in love with Henrietta von 
Amim. Romantic letters, confessions, inquiries, explana- 
tions, passed between them — 

' In amore haec omnia insunt vitia ; iniuriae, 
Suspiciones, inimicitiae, induciae, 
Bellum, pax nirsum, ' 

A mist of anecdotes hangs round their relationship, 
which it profits not to confirm or dispel. With Mr. 
Carlyle, who believes Henrietta von Amim to have been 
* enchanting, and not inexorable,' we shall *use the 
freedom to omit ' any details of a commonplace episode 
of infatuation, jealousy, and separation. Of far greater 
interest is it to remark upon the continued and stimulating 
effect, on Schiller's genius, of Komer's generous friend- 
ship during this period, and upon the rapid development 
of his lyric faculty. But he never gave full scope, even 
at this period, to lyric poetry. To him it was a matter 
for leisure hours and casual intervals, and altogether 
subsidiary to dramatic poetry and the study of history 
and metaphysics. It is impossible to regret an attitude 
of mind without which, it may be, we should never have 
had Wallensteinj we may content ourselves with admir- 
ing the ardour and thoroughness of Schiller's genius, 

b 
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which gave to work, thrown off in his rare leisure hours, 
the qualities of Die Ideale, Die Kraniche des Ibykusy and 
Das Lied von der Glocke, 

The zealous and — so far as was possible to Schiller — 
methodical study of history dates from about this period. 
Not merely his quest for tragic subjects and his Spanish 
studies for Don Carlos^ but his quick poetic conscious- 
ness of living in times pregnant with storm and change, 
set him thinking on the subject of the Revolt of the 
Netherlands. One volume of his intended historical 
work on this subject appeared in 1788, comprising the 
history of the movement down to Alva's entry into 
Brussels ; but it was never carried farther. It will be 
sufficient here to remark on the manifest . service — apart 
from their intrinsic value — that his historical studies did 
to his dramatic faculty. The defect of the indubitably 
powerful Robbers was its lack of measure and sanity ; 
much of Fiesco is extravagant and crude. But to Wal- 
lenstein little is wanting except perhaps pase, flexi- 
bility, and humour. Something, of course, must be put 
down to the natural maturing of genius ; but it was the 
study of history that gave Schiller his masculine insight 
into character, and showed him the superiority, even for 
the imagination, of a reality like Wallenstein to a night- 
mare like Karl Moor. 

But the manifold intellectual pressure of Schiller's 
Dresden period was not without its special hurtfulne^. 
It was here that, to avoid the tiresome interruptions of 
the daytime — those worries and Lebensfratzen of which 
Gk)ethe complained so bitterly {Faust^ 1. 1208) — he 
began the habit of composing through great part of the 
night. Aflerwards, during his residence at Jena, he 
became more and more prone to this practice, and to its 
natural consequence — ^the use of stimulants to sustain 
the exhausting vigil. In this way a constitution, never 
strong, was shattered and ruined : he died in what 
should have been the prime of life. To avoid misunder- 
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standing on a subject to which we shall not return, it 
will be well to speak plainly. Schiller was not at any 
period of his life a drunkard ; none the less his use of 
alcohol, to stimulate his powers of composition under 
circumstances of unnatural strain, shortened his life and 
affected his genius. Too often, we feel, he writes 

' As one that races with a racing Death.' 

But Schiller was now (1787) gravitating towards 

Weimar. There he hoped to enjoy once more the 

society of Charlotte von Kalb, to re-knit his relations, 

formed at Darmstadt, with Karl August, the Duke of 

Weimar, and to make the acquaintance of Wieland and 

Herder. Goethe was in Italy, having left Germany in 

the autumn of the previous year," nor did he return till 

the srunmer of 1788. Once, during Schiller's career at 

the military school of SolitUde, he had seen Goethe, 

who, with the Duke of Weimar, had visited Karl Eugen, 

and been present at the distribution of prizes at the 

school ; Schiller, who received three prizes for proficiency 

in medicine, seems to have been more deeply moved by 

the sight of Goethe, in the pride of his youthful beauty 

and early fame as the author of Goetz von Berlichingen 

and Werther^ than by the ducal splendours. But they 

never met in any real sense till they came together at 

Rudolstadt in September 1788, when Schiller had resided 

in Weimar for a year. The great and fruitful friendship 

that grew up between them began, as Sheridan has 

recommended, * with a little aversion,' — Goethe, thinking 

of The Robbers^ considered Schiller the representative of 

that Sturm und Drang irova which he had now escaped ; 

Schiller, on the other hand, himself conscious of genius, 

was perplexed by a character to which genius could not 

be denied, which yet viewed all things in heaven and 

earth from a point of view so unlike his own. On the 

whole, though the parallel must not be pressed too 

closely, we shall do well to imagine, with Carlyle, a 

b2 
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meeting between Shakespeare and Milton, if we wish to 
realise the early days of Goethe and Schiller's acquaint- 
ance before the intellectual suavity, large, calm wisdom, 
and tolerance of the older poet broke through the barriers 
which the narrower though more ardent spirit of the 
younger raised between them. Literary history contains 
few fairer scenes than the friendship of these two great 
men, untouched by jealousy, sympathetic in their unlike- 
ness, helpful, generous, and sincere. 

But this Weimar period produced other changes no less 
important than his acquaintance with Goethe, in Schiller's 
life ; his assumption of the rdle of teacher, as a professor 
of history at Jena, and his marriage to Charlotte von Leng- 
enfeld, the younger of two daughters at this time residing 
with their mother at Rudolstadt. They were not abso- 
lutely new acquaintances, having met Schiller at Mann- 
heim, and his parents at Solitiide, after his flight. But 
their residence at Rudolstadt, and visits to Weimar, gave 
Schiller many opportunities for forming closer acquaint- 
ance with them : literary sympathy and common interests 
soon developed into a deep affection between Charlotte 
von Lengenfeld and himself. They were married at 
the village church of Wenigen-Jena, in February 1790 — 
a little more than two years after their meeting at Rudol- 
stadt. Fifteen years of married life were before them — 
fifteen years of unwavering devotion and affection on 
both sides. Charlotte was a helpmeet for Schiller : she 
ruled the home with a quiet serenity, won the respect 
and affection of his friends and family, tended him 
through the repeated and harassing illnesses of his later 
years, and knelt by his dying pillow ; with literal truth 
she might have repeated the sad and proud claim of the 
partner of the dying TibuUus — 

• Me tenuit moriens deficiente manu. ' 

They had four children, two sons and two daughters. 
In person Charlotte was tall and slight, with blue eyes 
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and dark curling hair ; over her face, if we may trust 
her portrait, shines the light of arch humour as well as 
of serenity ; both characterised her life and conversation. 

We have digressed somewhat from the order of events 
to sketch briefly Schiller's domestic circumstances. The 
other change of which we spoke — his assumption of the 
professorship at Jena — took place before his marriage, 
but was in great part caused by the prospect of it. The 
publication of his fragmentary History of the Revolt of 
the Netherlands drew the attention of the public to his 
brilliance as an exponent of history ; his desire for a 
recognised position and emolument was stimulated by 
his secret attachment to Charlotte, and forwarded by the 
good offices of Goethe, who pressed his claims at the 
Court of Saxe- Weimar, and had the pleasure, in 1789, 
of seeing his friend duly appointed to a supernumerary 
professorship in history at Jena. 

From this time onward the crippling load of debt and 
embarrassment was gradually removed from Schiller. 
His new position and growing reputation .secured for 
him better treatment from the booksellers. He moved 
from success to success, and won yearly new and influ- 
ential friendships ; but for one consideration, we should 
treat his life from thirty to forty-five as a series of happy 
triumphs. But that one consideration was too sadly 
important — it was precarious health, often incapacitating 
him absolutely for labour, and always impeding and 
harassing him. When we marvel at Scott for writing 
Woodstock * with half a brain,' let us marvel also at the 
man who, with shattered health and often racked with 
pain, composed Wallenstein, The Maid of Orleans^ and 
Wilhelm Telly as well as the History of the Thirty Vears^ 
War, 

In May 1789 he moved from Weimar to Jena, there 
to take up his duties as lecturer in history; his inaugural 
address, which was to be delivered in a lecture- room, 
drew such a crowd of students anxious to see and hear 
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the poet, that at the last moment lecturer and audience 
were forced to transfer themselves to a roomier hall, 
capable of holding 500. Our readers will compare the 
event with the welcome given to Arnold at Oxford (see 
Stanley, Life of Arnold^ vol. ii. p. 245) half a century 
later. An interesting account by Schiller himself of the 
scene and his emotions in connection with it will be 
found in Diintzer {Life of Schiller^ Book viii. chap, i.) 
His success was dazzling, but it did not dazzle him ; he 
recognised that he was a poet by nature, a lecturer only 
by profession ; that his tendency in history was to be 
rhetorical rather than judicial; he foresaw, probably, 
that the double strain would be more than he could bear 
for long. With all his ardour, he was an amateur in 
history, learning with brilliant energy, as he taught, but 
without that solid store of previous knowledge which 
would have made his lectures a pleasure and an exercise 
to him, instead of a burden. So thoroughly in him had 
the intellectual spirit * o'erinformed the tenement of 
clay,' that with two sufficiently arduous pursuits — those 
of poetry and history — before him, he seized the oppor- 
tunity of convalescence from a severe illness, in the early 
months of 1791, to plunge, like the diver of his own 
glorious ballad, into the profound study of metaphysics 
where — 

, ^Jlutlj auf ^Jlutlj pc^ oljtt' (Ettbe brSngt, 
ViM\> tPtll fi(^ nimmer erf(^3pfen unb lecren.' 

But at the very moment of anxiety lest his recovery 
should be impeded by the financial necessity of begin- 
ning work too soon, a generous offer was made to him 
from Denmark, which relieved him from solicitude. 
Frederick Christian, Hereditary Prince of Schleswig- 
Holstein, and Count Ernst von Schimmelmann, his 
minister, proffered to Schiller a pension for three years, 
without conditions save that of care for his - health. 
V^ith thoughtfiil generosity, they made this offer privately, 
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adding their desire to see Schiller established at Copen- 
hagen, but refusing to make this a condition of their 
gift Wiser and less ostentatious generosity has seldom 
been shown ; Schiller's career was all too short, yet in 
all human probability the world owes it to a Danish 
prince and his minister that it was not shorter still : we 
owe Wallenstein to the genius of Germany and the 
sympathy of Denmark. 

One source of Schiller's ill-health was his agitation 
about the revolutionary troubles in France, now growing 
daily greater. A word upon his attitude to this question 
may here be in place. Early troubles and oppressions 
had certainly developed in Schiller the temper which 
may be roughly defined as * republican.' His sympathy 
was entirely with popular aspirations, whether in France, 
or the Netherlands, or Germany. But he combined 
with a poet's love of liberty a poet's hatred of violence, 
and viewed with equal disgust the misgovemment of 
petty princes at home and the *red fool -fury of the 
Seine.* He was horrified at the execution of Louis 
XVI. ; the Jacobins were to him * wretched knackers'- 
men ' (Diintzer, Book viii. chap, iii.) ; but he was a poet, 
not a politician, and possibly never cared to ask himself 
at what exact point a system of government may legiti- 
mately be assailed in its representative. Curiously 
enough, almost at the moment that he was raging 
against the excesses in Paris the French National 
Assembly was conferring the right of citizenship on 
distinguished foreigners, and among them on Klopstock 
and on Schiller himself, as Me sieur Gille, publiciste 
allemand !' He sometimes leaned in his later years, as 
poets do, to a wistful conservatism, a longing for yester- 
day's stmset, or even for les neiges iVantan. But every 
noble principle in the past, and every noble aspiration 
for the future, may find its crown of praise in Wallen- 
stein; and his last drama, Wilhelm Tell, is virtually a 
hymn to Liberty. 
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As, little by little, something like health returned to 
Schiller, he * felt the Swabian stir strongly within him ; ' 
a Heimweh^ a longing to see parents and sisters once 
more, came upon him ; in August 1793 he left Jena for 
Heilbronn, whither his fether came to meet him ; after 
a while the still formidable Karl Eugen accorded a 
silent and sullen permission to him to revisit Ludwigs- 
burg ; and here was bom his eldest child, a few weeks 
before the death of his ancient foe the Duke. Nearly 
nine months were spent in happy retirement amid his 
native scenes ; nor did he return to Jena till the summer 
of 1794, after visiting Tubingen by the way; he never 
resumed the duties of his professorship, which illness 
had interrupted. 

Of the next five years, though his intellectual occupa- 
tions seem to have been infinitely various, we must reckon 
the completion and production of Wallenstein as the 
crowning event. It was produced in its three complete 
parts at Weimar in April 1799. We do not here 
enlarge upon this monument of genius ; suffice it to say 
that, if Schiller's fame rested on any single work, it 
would rest on Wallenstein, But it may be well to add 
that this period saw the production of some of his best 
lyrical work as well. The Cranes of Ibycus^ Ritter 
Toggenburg^ The Fight with the Dragon^ The Song of 
the Bell^ and The Ring of Polycrates, All these, and 
several others belonging to this epoch of Schiller's life, 
will be found in this selection. 

But the magnificent productiveness of this period, 
though primarily due, of course, to Schiller's own energy, 
must in part be ascribed to the influence, direct and 
indirect, of Goethe. Their intimacy had ripened into 
an ardent friendship. *Fare you right well,' writes 
Schiller, after one of their partings, * my friend, growing 
ever dearer to me.* * It was a new spring to me,' writes 
Goethe, speaking of Schiller's influence on him, *in 
'vhich all seeds shot up and gaily blossomed in my 
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nature.' ' Fortiinati ambo 1 ' we may exclaim with the 
Roman poet — 

' Nulla dies unquam membri vos eximet aevo.' 

One of the earlier fruits of their friendship was the 
publication of Die Horen, a monthly magazine of which 
Schiller was editor, designed to tsdce the place of the 
Thalia J and shortly afterwards an annual, to be called 
the Musenaimanack, was committed to his direction by 
a bookseller of Neu-Strelitz. To these periodicals Gk)ethe 
and Schiller contributed abundantly, both in verse and 
prose ; and out of their relation to the Horen and to 
its critics sprang the curious episode in literary history 
known as the war of the Xenietiy a set of epigrams in 
the style of Martial's Xenia, 

The earlier numbers of the Horen having been some- 
what pungently attacked by Nicolai and other litterateurs 
of Berlin, Goethe conceived the idea of revenge in the 
form of epigrams ; Schiller took up the idea warmly, 
advocated an increase of the number which Goethe had 
intended, and tried to systematise them ; they appeared 
eventually in the Musenaltnanach for 1797, and raised a 
storm of protest from the critics who could bear anything 
rather than criticism. The dust of this battle has long 
since subsided ; the victors and survivors were Goethe 
and Schiller ; their theories in the Horen and the Musen- 
almanack^ fortified by the prickly fence of epigrams, 
repelled and routed their assailants. So much may be 
allowed freely ; it was a duel between genius and second- 
rate talent, in which the issue could not be long doubtful ; 
and the purification of literature from dulness, and still 
more from the principles of dulness, is, we must all feel, 
a benefit to mankind. On the other hand, it may fairly 
be questioned whether genius ever stoops profitably to 
revenge. Mr. Lewes {Life of Goethe^ Book vi. chap, i.) 
compares the Xenien to the Dunciad, and to English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers; the comparison is interest- 
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ing but misleading. Pope had the spitefulness and 
malice so piteously natural to physical deformity, and 
had, too, the sensitive temperament of genius ; Byron 
was a brilliant and sardonic youth, who, stung to anger 
by patronising contempt, 

' Rail'd at Scots to show his wrath and wit ' 

■ 

But Goethe and Schiller were the leading minds of their 
age ; the former was endowed with unusual serenity of 
temperament ; can we see, without a tinge of regret, two 
such minds joining the genus irritdbile vatum ? after all, 
if sensitiveness to moral imputations is a high character- 
istic, sensitiveness to intellectual criticism is a mean one. 
The comparative weakness of the Xenien may thus be 
accounted for ; as a rule, only things thoroughly worth 
doing are done thoroughly well. 

In any case, Goethe and Schiller were wise enough 
not to let these half-considered trifles occupy them long ; 
they had nobler work in hand. Goethe was finishing 
Hermann and Dorothea; Schiller had Wallenstein and 
his revived lyrical impulse to stimulate him ; above all, 
each had the society of the other. ^ Goethe's residence 
was at Weimar, Schiller's, for the present, at Jena, but 
they frequently interchanged visits and travelled together. 
Who will not echo Carlyle's wish that he could have 

^ A light as of sunset is thrown upon this memorable friendship 
by the communications which passed, in Goethe's last years, be- 
tween him and Carlyle ; the Life of Schiller, then recently pub- 
lished by Carlyle, met with the warmest approval of the veteran 
poet, as showing 'complete insight into the character and high 
merits of this man. ' He adds this ungrudging tribute to his dead 
friend — ' Schiller was of so exceptional a nature that the biographer 
had only to keep the idea of an excellent man before his eyes, and 
carry that idea through all his individual destinies and achieve- 
ments, and he would see his task accomplished.* These extracts, 
with others of great interest, have been printed by Mr. Max MuUer 
[Contemporary Review, June 1886, 'Goethe and Carlyle') from 
the copies, retained by Goethe himself, of his letters to Carlyle : 
certain passages of them had already appeared in the edition of 
'^'^ethe's Works dated 1833. 
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walked fifty miles on foot to join them, when at Triesnitz, 
two miles from Jena, they used to sit and discuss beneath 
a tree, and watch the passers-by ? 

At the close of the year 1 799, some months after Wai- 
lenstein had appeared, Schiller removed from Jena to 
Weimar, the winters at the former being regarded as too 
severe ifor his enfeebled chest. But he constantly 
revisited Jena, which at this period attracted Goethe 
also. One of the chief results pf the migration to 
Weimar was a closer connection with the management 
of the theatre, in which Goethe eagerly sought his 
co-operation ; and a moderate degree of Court favour fell 
to his lot, without, in his case, working harm. More 
and more the dramatic impulse predominated in him ; 
he translated Macbeth^ he produced at short intervals 
Maria Stuart (1800), The Maid of Orleans (1801), and 
last, not least, of his great poems, Wilhelm Tell (1804). 
In this latter year he visited Berlin, and was received 
with enthusiasm, alike by the Court and the public ; 
efforts wete made to detain him there, under almost any 
conditions he might like to name, and, for his children's 
sake, he was inclined to accept them. But Weimar and 
Goethe's society proved more attractive than Berlin, where 
neither his own nor his wife's health and spirits had been 
good. Possibly he was feeling that the time for adapting 
himself to new conditions of life had passed by : he had 
drawn very near now, like his own Ibycus,to Xhegedrangem 
Steg, * where sits the shadow feared of man.' In the 
winter of 1 804-1 805 he suffered terribly from catarrh and 
spasms ; Goethe was ill, and, in the intervals of his own 
malady, Schiller tried to take his friend's place in direct- 
ing the theatre, but the effort was too great, and probably 
hastened his end. On April 29th, 1805, the two friends 
met for the last time, at Schiller's house, as he was 
about to leave it for the theatre. To outward appearance, 
Goethe was the more seriously ill ; but his life was pro- 
longed for twenty-seven years ; the sands of Schiller's 
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were ebbing fast away. He was taken ill that evening 
at the theatre ; and though the more violent symptoms 
yielded partially to treatment, he never rallied ^ from the 
weakness. One glimmer of reviving hope shone out and 
faded on May 5 th ; from that time he was often delirious, 
with dreamy fancies that he was being molested by 
proselytising attendants ; but he recognised his wife, 
and, clasping her hand, spoke words of affectionate fare- 
well ; asked how hg felt, he answered, in memorable 
words, that much was growing plain and clear to him. 
This word of his, it may be, was in Goethe's memory 
when, in after years (soon to pass away himself, babbling 
of Schiller's letters), he put among the last words of the 
blinded and age-worn Faust — 

,Z)tc Hac^t f^eint tiefer tief f^ereinsubrtngen, 
2IIIetn im 3nncrn leu^tet I^ellcs $X^V 

About six o'clock of the evening of May 9th, 1805, after 
a short convulsive pang, the changeless change was seen 
upon Schiller's face ; before that sunset many ways and 
hearts were shaded, for an unretuming light had passed 
away. Perhaps the noblest record of its presence upon 
earth is the tribute rendered to Schiller by him who was 
at once his greatest rival and his greatest friend — 

,Z)cnn (Er mar unfer. IHag \iCiS jiol3e IPort 
Pen tauten 5c^mer3 gemaltig iibertSnen. 
€r moc^te j!c^ bet uns, im fi^em port, 
Hac^ tpilbem Sturm 3um Dauernben getpol^nen. 

,3ttbeffen fc^ritt fein (Setfl getpaltig fort 

3ns (EtPtge bes IDal^ren, (Suten, Sd^Snen, 

Unb I^tnter iljm, in mefenlofem Sc^etne, 

£ag, rocs uns alle bSnbtgt, bas <5emelne.'^— Goethe. 

^ Inscribed under Schiller's bust in the Bibhothek at Weimar. 



Tlnbvomadie. 

VOiU ^xdi SiettOT erptg Don mir wenben, 

Wo ^diiQ mit ben unnal|bam ^dnben 

Dem patroHus fdjrecflidi ®pfer bringt? 

Wet wxvb funfttg beinen Kleinen teitxen 

Specre merfen un5 bie <56tter cl^rcn, 5 

U)«nn bex fhtjhrc ®rfu5 5idi perfdilingt? 

tOieures U)eib, gebiete betnen O^rdnen ! 
ZTadi 5er 5rf&fdlladit ift mein fcurig Seljnen, 
Dfefc Tlxme fdiiifecn pergamus, 
Kdmpfent) fxir bm I^eirgen ^ert) t)cr (Better 10 
'SoJV xdif rnib bes Vatevlaabes Setter 
Steig' idi niebet 3U bent ftyg'fdien 5Iu§. 

. Tlnbvomadie, 

ZTtmmer laufd?' idi beiner It)affen Sd^aHe, 

Zniigig liegt 5ein ©fen in 5er ^atte, 

priams grower ^elbenjiomm oerbirbt. 15 

2)u ipirji I^ingel^n, u>o fein Cag mel^r fd^einet, 

Der (Cocytus burd? bxe WiX^exi rpeinet, 

Deine £iebe in &em €etl|e ftirbt 
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^n mein Sel^nen will xdi, aU mem Dcnfen, 

3n bes £etf|e ftiHen Strom vev\enten, » 

Tibet meine £iebc nidtt 

fjordi I bex Wilbe tobt fd^on an ben TXlaaem, 

<5iirte mir feos Sdtwevt um, lag bas Crauem 1 

^eftors £te£>e fHrbt hn £etl|e nidji 



Die 5d?Iad?t 

Sd^iper unb 6umpftg, 
(2me IDetterrooIfe, 
J)urd| bxe grune €bne fdirpanft ber ZlTarfdj, 

Sum tpilben eifemen IDiirfelfpirf 
Sttedt fxdt unabfel^Iidi fcos (Beftlbe, 
Vlide ttxedien niebetw&tts, 
2tn 6te Sippen pod^t fcos Znannerlierj, 

Poriiber an I|oI|Ien Cofetengepd^tcm 
Ztfebetjagt 5ie S^ont bex Vflayox : 

fjaltl 
Unb Aegimentex feffrft fcos florre Commando. 

Coutlos jiel|t 6te 5ront. 

prdd^tig hn glul|en5en ZlTorgenrotli 

U)a5 blifet 6ort ^er Pom (Bebirge ? 

Sel^t il|r 6e5 5^in^^5 5al|nen voelin ? 15 

It)tr feljn fces 5^tn6e5 ^al^nen n?el|n, 

(5ott mit eudi, XDeib un5 Kinber ! 

£uftig I iidxt xl\x ben <5efang ? 

(Crommelrpirbel, pfeifenflang 
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Sdjmettert buxdt &i^ (Slieber ; » 

VOxe broust es fort im fdjonen, n>U5cn Cact I 
Unb broust burdj TXiaxt mvb Sent. 

(8ott befoljlen, 23ru5er 1 

3n einer anbem XDelt n>ic5cr 1 

Sdjon fleugt es fort n>ie IDetterleudjt, as 

2>umpf bruQt bev Sonner fdjon 5ort, 

Sie IDimper 5urft, I^icr fradjt er lout, 

2)te £ofung braust von fjeer ju ^eer — 

£a% broufen in (Sottes Xiamen fort, 

5reier fdjon atl^met bxe Srujl. 3© 

2)er tEo5 iji los — fdjon roogt fxdi bet Komjrf , 
€ifem im iDoIfigten pult)cr&am)?f; 
€ifem fallen 5ie HJiirf el. 

tlolj umarmen We ^eere pdj ; 

5ertig I I^eult's oon p'lotcm ju p'loton ; as 

2luf 5ie Kniee geroorfen 

Jeuem 5ie Vovbevn, oiele Jiel|en nidit mel|r ouf , 

£urfen rei§t 5ie jhreifenbe Kartdtfdje, 

2tuf Pomtanns Humpfe fpringt ber ^intermonn, 

Penpiijiung redits unb linfs un5 um un5 um, 40 

SataiQone nie&em>al5t &er Cob. 

2)ie Sonne ISfdit ous, I^eig bvemtt bxe Sdjiadjt, 
Sdiwax^ briitet ouf bent ^eer bxe Xtadjt — 
(8ott befol^len, Sdiber 1 
3n einer an&em XOcU n>ie5er 1 45 

Etodi fprifet an ben Zladen bos Slut, 
£ebenbe u^ed^feln mit tEobten, ber Sn% 
Stroudjelt fiber 5en Ceidinamen — 
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ffVinb andt bn, Jrans?" — „„<8ru§e mein Cottdjcn, 

StmnbV" 
Wxlbex immer wnHiet bet Streit; so 

„(5m^en voxU xdi" — (Sottl Kameraben, fel^tl 
fjinter uns tpie bie Kortdtfdie fprmgt I — 
„(8ru§en tpitt td^ bexn £ottdierx, 5reun5 ! 
„5dilummre fanft I n>o bie Kugclfaat 
„^eg;tx^t, ftxirj' idi Perlaffner I^inem." ss 

^iel^er, bortl^m fditpanft bte Sdjladit, 
5inftrer briitet auf bent ^eer 5ie 2tadjt — 
(Sott befoI|len, 23rfi5er 1 

3n einer arxbctn Welt vokbct I 

■ 

fjordj I tpos jhrampft im (Salopp oorbei ? 60 

Die 2l5iutanten fliegen, 
Dragoner raffein in ben S^xrxb, 

Urxb feme Sonner ruljen. 
Victoria, Sriiber I 

Sdjrecfen rei§t bte feigen ©Iteber, 65 

Urxb feme 5al|ne finft. — 

(Entfdiieben ifl feie fdiarfe Sd^Iadit, 
Vet tEag SKrft ftegenb burdj We Zladit I 
fjordi 1 Crommeltpirbel, pf eif enflang 
Stimmen fdjon tEriumpI|gefang 1 70 

£ebt tPoI|I, il|r geblteSenen Bdi&er ! 
3n einer anbem Welt wxebev I 
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Die unilberminblidjc ^lotte. 

tladi einem Altem Did^ter. 

S\e tomtnt — fte fdmmt, bes ZlTittags jlolse 5Iotte, 

2)05 IDeltmecr loimmert unter il^r, 
Znit Kettenflang un5 etnem neuen (5otte 

Un5 taufenb Donncm nal|t jte bit — 
<£tn fdjtPtmmenb fjeer furd^tbarer Citafeencn 5 

(2)er ©cectn fal| il^resgletcf^en nie) 

UnubenDinMidi nennt man jte, 
Siel^t jte eint^er ouf feen erfcf^rocFncn XDeDcn ; 

Sen Polsen ZTamen n)eil|t 

Ser Sdjtecfen, 5cn jte um ftd? fpcit. xo 

Znit ntaiejldrtfd? pfflem 5d?ritte 

tErdgt feme £aj} ber jittembe Xteptun ; 
IDeltuntergang m il^rer JTlitte, 

2tat|t fte Ijeron, un& oQe Stiirme ruljn. 

J)ir gegenuber jlel^t jte 5a is 

(Bliirfferge 3nfet — fjerrfdjerin ber ZTleere, 
Sir brol^en biefe (SaUionent^eere, 

(Sro^Ijersige Sritannia I 
XDeli betnem fretgebomen Polf e I 
Sa jlel|t jte, eine wetterfd^tpangre IDoIfe. ao 

2t>er Ijat feas I^olie Kletnob feir errungen, 

Sas ju 5er £dn&er 5fiiiKn &idj gemadit? 
^ajl 5u nidit felSj}, oon jiolsen K6mgen gestoungen, 

Ser Seidjsgefefee loetfeftes erfead^t? 
Sas gro§e Slatt, 5as beine KSnige 3U ^iirgem, as 

Su 5iiiiien feeine Biirger mad^t? 

Ser Segel jiolse ®bermad]t, 
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fjajl 5u jtc ntd^t von TXlxUxonen XDurgem 

(ErjWtten in 5er XDafferfd^Iad^t ? 
XDcm bairfjl feu fte — errStl^et, VdlUv fetefer €r&e — 30 
Wem fonp, ols feemem (8eijl vxxb feeincm Sd^tperte ? 

Ungludflid^e — Slid I|in auf biefe feuenoerf enfeen 
Koloffen. 

23H(f I|in unfe dine beines Sul^mes SctK 1 

^SatiQ [dfout ouf bid? 5er €r5enSaU, 
Unfe aQer freien 2Tldnner fjerjcn fdjlagen, as 

Unb aUe guten, fd}5nen 5ee(en flagen 

tEI|eiIneI|tnen5 beines Hul^tnes JoQ. 

(Sott, 5er Mm&dtrge, fal| I^eraS, 
5al| beines S^iribes jloI$e £5n>enflaggen roel^en, 

5al| btoiienb off en feein getpiffes (8raS — 4© 

Son, fpradj cr, fott mein 2Ubion pergd^en, 

€rI3fdjen nteiner E^elben Stamm, 

Ser Unterbriicfting lefetcr 5rffen5amm 
Sufdmmenjifirjen, We tEvtannempel^re 
Vevnxditet fein pon biefer fjemifpl^dre ? 4s 

2tie, rief er, foil feer 5reiljeit parages, 
Ser ZnenfdientP^be jiarfer Sdjirm perfdjipinben ! 

(Sott, &er 2«Imdd?f ge, Wies, 
Unb feie 2lmtafea flog nadt alien XDinben. 

Pie jwei lef^ten Perfe flnb eine Stnfpielung auf Me XXltbaiUe, welc^e 
(EKfabetf) 511m 2tnbenfen ifjres Sieges fd^Iagen Iie§. (Es with auf berfelben 
eine ^lotte oorgeftellt^ toeld^e im Stunn untergefit, mit bet befd^eibenen 3n> 
fd?rift : Afi9avit Deus et dissipati sunt 
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Die <58tter <5ried?enlanbs* 

Va il|r nodi ^i^ fd^one Welt regieret, 

2tn bet Steixbe (eiditcm (Sdngelbanb 

Selige (Sefdilediter nodj gcfiilirct, 

5di6ne IDcfen ous 5em iabettanb 1 

2ldi, ba euer IDonnebienji nodi glcinste, s 

IDie gan3 anfeers, anbers wax es fea I 

Sa man bexne tEempel nod? bcfranste, 

Z^enus 2lntatliufia 1 

7>a bet Stditung jouberifdie fjiille 

Sidj nodi li^blidi um bk Walixliext wanb, — lo 

2>urdi bxe SdiSpfung fIo§ ba CebensfiiHe, 

Unb was nie empfinben n>irfe, empfanb. 

2tn bet ftebe 23ufen fte 5U feriicfeit, 

(Bob man Iidlicm 2l5d bev Ztabxx, 

TlVies wxes ben exngewexiiten 23licfen, is 

Allies eincs ©ottes Spur. 



IDo icfet nur, wxe unfre IDeifcn fagen, 
Seelenlos ein JeuerbaD jtdi brelit, 
Cenfte Jamais [einen gol^nen XDagen 
Stelxos in tHDer Znajejldt. 
2)iefe fjdiien fiiHtcn ©reaben, 
€me Sryas lebf in Jenem ^aum, 
This ben Ucnen lieblidier Ztajabcn 
Sprang bet StrSme Silberfdiaum. 
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3cner totbeet wanb jtdi cinji um ^ilfe, as 

Cantals Cod]ter fd^roeigt in feiefem Stein, 
Syrin^ Klage tonf cms jenem Sd^ilfe, 
pl^ilontelas Sdjmerj aus feiefem JEjain. 
3ener Bad? cmpftng Demeters S<^^^/ 
Vie jte um pcrfcpl^onen geioeint, 30 

Unb pon biefem fjiigel ricf Cytlierc 
2ldi, untfonfti feem fdiSnen 5reun5. 

Su Dcufalions (Be\d\U(iik ijliegcn 
Damals nodj bie fjimmlifd^en iiexah ; 
pyrrl^as fd^one tE5djter ju bepegen, 35 

2TaI|nt bet £eto Sol^n ben JEjirtenjiab. 
groifdien 2Tlenfdien, (Sottem unfe JEjeroen 
Kniipfte 2lntor einen fd^Snen 23un5, 
Sterbiid^e ntit (Sottem unfe fjeroen 
JEjulbigten in 2lmatl|uni 40 

5tnftrer (Emji un& trauriges (Entfagen 
Wax cms eurem I^eitern Sienfl oerbannt ; 
(Sliicflid] foDten aDe fjersen fd^Iagen, 
Venn eudj roar feer (SUxdlxdie vetwanbt 
Jamais wax nidtts I^eilig, als feas Sd^Sne, 45 
Keiner Steixbe fd^dmte ftdj feer <5ott, 
Wo bxe feufdj errotI|en5e Camone, 
Wo bxe (Srasie gebot, 

€ure tEempel lad^ten gleidi paldjien, 

€ud] oerBierrlid^te bos £jel6enfpiel 50 

Tin bes 3ftl|mu5 fronenreidien Jejlen, 

Vinb bxe Wagen bonnerten jum gt^I- 
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5d?6n gefcf^Iungne, feefenooQe Cdnjc 
Kreisten um 5cn ^angenben TUtax, 
£ure Sd^Idfe ^dtmMten Siegesh&n^, 
Kronen euer iiuften5 ^aor. 
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7>as <Eooc muntrer tEIiY^^f^sfd^winger 

Unb bet pantl^er prdd^tigcs ©efpann 

Znelbeten &cn grogen 5reu5ebringer, 

5aun un5 Satyr taumein il^ poran ; 60 

Um tl^ fpringen rafenbc TXi&naben, 

3Ijre Onse loben femen IDdn; 

Unb bes Wxttttes bxaxme Wcaxgen laden 

CufHg 5U bent Bcd^er em. 

Samats trat fein grdpct^es ©erippe 65 

Vot bos Sett bes SterSenben. ©n ICug 
27at^ bas le^te £eben pen ber Cippe, 
Seme 5ad^I fenft* em ©enius. 
Selbjl bes (Drhis jhrenge Sid^tertDage 
^ielt 5er £nfe( enter SterMidjen, 70 

Unb bes (Et^rafers feelenpoQe Ktage 
2lut)rte die friratven. 

Seine 5reu&en traf &er frol^e Sdjatteit 

3n filvpens fjamen loie&er an, 

tEreue £iebe fanb ben treuen (Batten, 75 

Unb 5er XDagenlenf er feme Sal^n ; 

£mu5' Spiel tM bxe gerool^nten Cieber, 

3n 2Hcefien5 2trme finft 2l&met, 

Seinen jreunb erf eratt ©rejies n>ie5er, 

Seine pfeile pl^iloftet. so 
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fjol^re preife jldrftcn ba ben Hinger 
2tuf bet Cugenfe arbeitooHer ^afyi ; 
(Broker CI|aten I^errlidie Z^oIIbringer 
KKmtnten 5U ben Selxqen B|inan. 
Vox bem Wxebevfoxbexex bex Zobten 85 

Zlexgie jtdi &er ©otter ftiHe Sdtaax ; 
Durcf] 6ic Slxitlien lenditeV bem piloten 
Dom (Dlymp bos ^EDtHingspaar. 

5d?8ne IDelt, too biji bu ? Keljrc wiebex, 
^olbes Bli\tl|cnalter bcr ZTatur I 90 

2tdj, nur in bem S^enlanb bex txebex 
iebt nodj bexne fabelliafte Spur. 
2tii5gej}orSen trauert bos (Se^lbe,^ 
Keine ©ottljeit ^exgt jtdj tneinem 23Iicf , 
2tdj, von lenem lebenvoaxmen 23tl&e 9s 

23Heb 6er Sdiattcn nur juriicf . 

2ine jenc SKitljcn pnfe gef alien 

Von bes Ztoxbes ^diaaexlxdiem VOefyx ; 

€inen 5U bereid^em unter alien, 

ZHugte Siefe (8dtteru>elt pergel^n. loo 

tEraurig fudi' xdi an bem Stemenbogen, 

Vxdi, Selene, ftn&' xdi boxt nxdit melix ; 

©urdi bxe IDSlfeer ruf idj, feurdi bxe ibogen, 

2tdi, jie tt>ie&erl^allen leer I 

UnbetDugt 5er 5teufeen, &ie fie fd^enfet, xos 

Ztxe entjiidt pon il^rer fjerrlict^feit, 
2tie gewal^r bes (Seijles, feer jte lenfet, 
Sefger nie burdj meine Seligfeit, 
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SQlfios felbp fur xtives Kflnjaers €Ijw, 
(Sleidi bem tobten 5d}(ag bet pendelul^r, no 
Dient ftc fned?tifd? bent (Befefe 5er Sditocrc, 
Sic entgottcrtc Ztatur. 

ZHorgen loiefeer ncu jtdi 5U entbrnfeen, 

IDiiyt jte I^eute jtdi iljr eignes (Stab, 

Unb an en>ig gleid^er Spin^el n>m&en ns 

Sidj oon felbjl 5ie ZTlonbe auf un& db. 

ZTIilgig fei^rtcn ju 5cm Vxdttetlanbe 

^eim Me (SStter, unniife eincr IDelt, 

Sic, cntwad^fen iljrem (8dngelban5c, 

Sidi feurdj eignes 5d}tt>eben I^dlt. 
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3^/ jt^ frf^rtcn iiem, nnb aUes Sdi&rxe, 

TSies £{oI|e nol^en jte mil fort, 

Me jarbeu; olle Cebenstdne, 

Unb uns blieb nur 5as entfeelte IDort. 

2lu5 jber 5eitflult| tDeggeriffen, fdjtoeben las 

Sie gerettet auf bes pinfeus ^3I|n ; 

IDos unperblidi i^ ©efang foil feben, 

7Xbx% im Ceben unterget}n. 
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Der pilgrim* 

Ztodt m mexnes £cben5 icn^e 

War xdii vmb id? wanbevV aus, 
Vinb bet 3ugen6 froB|e tEdn3e 

€ie§ idj in bes Caters fjous. 

2in tnein (grbtB|eiI, meine JEjabe s 

Wavf idt fr6B|Iicti glauben^ I|in, 
Unb am Uxditen pilgerjlabe 

Sog idi fort tnit Kinberfinn. 

2)enn mid? trieb exn mdditig JEjojfen 

Unb exn ^unHes (Slaubensroort, xo 

WarxbUf xxefs, bet Weg ift ojfen, 

3tntner nadj 6cm 2luf gang fort. 

Bis 5U ciner gotonen pforten 

Su gelangft, ba ge^i bn exrx, 
Senn bos 3rfeifdie n>ir5 borten is 

fjimmlifdj, unoergdnglid? fein. 

Tlberxb n>ar&*s unb n>ur&e ZHorgen, 

Xtimmer, nimmer ftanb id? ftiH ; 
2tber immer blieb's perborgen, 

Was id? fud?e, n>as id? n>ill. 20 

Serge lagen mir im IDege, 

Strdme I?emmten meinen 5u6/ 
Ueber 5d?Iiin5e bauf id? Stege, 

Briiden burd? ben EDiI6en 5Iu§. 
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Vinb 5U ernes Stroms (Se^aben 25 

Kam idj, bet nadi TXiovgetx fIo§ ; 
5roEj pcrtrouenb fchtem 5ci&en, 

XDcrf' tdj tnidj in fetnen Sd^oo^. 

Sixn 5U etnem gro^en ZTfecre 

Crieb tnidi feiner IDeHen Spiel ; 30 

Vot tnir liegt's in n>eitcr teeve, 

Ztatiev bin idj nid^t bem S^^l 

Tldi, texn Steg wiU baiixn ful^ren, 

Tldti, bev ^immel uber mir 
WxU bxe Svbe me heviSiixen, 35 

Urxb bos Sort ijl niemab I^ier 1 



Die 3beale* 

So n>illfl bvL tteixlos von ntir fd^eifecn 

Ztlxt bemen iiolben pl|antajten, 

TXlxt beinen Sdimevien, bexnen Steuben, 

UTit atten uncrbittlidj flxefyx ? 

Kann nidjls bxdt, Sii^iienbe, vevwexlen, $ 

Q) meines £ehens golbne ^eit ? 

Vevgebens, bexne WeUen exlen 

fjinab ins TXleev bev €n>igfeit 

(Eriofdjen ^xnb bxe iiextetn Sonnen, 

Vxe mexnet ^ngenb pfab erl^eUt ; 10 

Vie 2^eale jtnb 5erronnen, 

Vie einjl bos trunftte ^ers gefd^toellt ; 
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<Er ijl botixn, &er fiige (Sloube 

7hx XDefen, bie tnein Craum gebac, 

7>et raulien H?irHid?feit sum Hoube, xs 

XOos einp fo fcf?on, fo gdttlid? n>ar. 



H?ic emj} mit fl^Iienfeem Derlangcn 
pvgmalion feen Stein umfdilog, 
Bis in &C5 ZlTarmors !alte IDangen 
(Empftn&urtg gluB^cnb jtd? ergo§, 
So fdilang idi midi mit Ciebesarmen 
Urn feie Ztatur, mit 3ugenWuP, 
Sis jte 3U atl^men, ju em>armen 
Scgamt an meiner Sict^terbrup, 



ao 



as 



Unfe, tt^eilenfe mcine 5I«ntntcntriebe, 

2)ie Stumme cine Sprad?e fonb, 

UTir wiebergob 5en Kug ber £iebe 

Unb meines fjersens Klang per jianfe ; 

7>a lebte mir hex 23aum, We Sofe, 

2Tlir fang bet Quetten SilberfaH, 30 

<Es ffiljlte felbjl bas Seelenlofe 

Von meines Cebens lDie5erI|aII, 

€5 5el|nte mit oHmddif gem Streben 

2)ie enge Sruji ein freigenb 2in, 

^erausjutreten in bos Ceben, 35 

3n tEIiat un5 XDort, in Bite unfe Sdiall. 

IDie grog n>ar biefe IDelt gejialtet, 

So lang bie Knofpe jte nodi barg ; 

H?ie tpenig, adi 1 I^at fidi entf altet, 

Dies IDenige, roie Mein un5 farg 1 40 



IDEALS. IS 



XDie fprang, von 7uf|nem TXlvdii beffSigeit, 

Segliicft in feincs tlraumes Wci(a, 

Don feiner Serge nodj gesugelt, 

Der 3fin9lwt9 w 5cs Cebens Bal^n. 

Sis an bes Tletltexs Sfetdifte Stcmc 4s 

(Erl^oS il^n feer €ntwurf e jlug ; 

Ztidjts loar fo I^odj un5 ntdits fo feme, 

2t>oI|tn il|r 5Iugel il^n ntd]t trug. 

XJOxe Uxdit waxb ex feoljin getragen, 

XDos n>ar 5em (Slucflid^en 5U \diwet 1 50 

XDxe tanite vox bes CeSens 2t>agen 

Die luftige Segleitung I|er I 

Sic £ieSe mit bent fii§en Col^ne, 

2)as (6Iucf ntit feinem golbnen Krans, 

©er HuB^m ntit feiner Stemenfrone; ss 

'Die Wdixitext in &er Sonne (Slans 1 

2)odi, adj I fdjon ouf bes IDeges ZTlitte 

Z^erloren bie Segleiter ^xdi, 

Sxe xvcaxbten treulos ii|re Sdiritte, 

Unb exnex nadj bem anfeem n>idj. 60 

Ceidjtfii^ig wax bas (Sliicf entfiogen, 

Des Widens Durji Slieb ungefHOt, 

Des gweifels ftnftre IDetter 3ogen 

Sidj urn &er xi)ai(xiiext Sonnenbili. 

3cti folj fees Sul^mes I^eirge Krdnse 65 

2luf 6er gemeinen Stim entn>eiB|t. 
^dlf aVi^\dineVi, nadi fursem Cense 
€ntf[oI:| bie fdjdne Ciebesseit I 
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Unb itnmer fMer watb's nnb itntner 
Vevla^nev auf 5cm rauB^en Steg ; 70 

Kaum tparf nodi ^nt^" bleid^en Sdiimmer 
Sie ^offitung auf ben fmjicm 2t>eg. 

Z?on aU bem rcmfdienfeen (Scleite 

XDer Biarrte liebcni bei mir aus? 

IDer ftel^t mir troflenb nodj 5ur Seite 75 

Unfe folgt mir bis jum ftnjiem ^aus ? 

Su, bie 5u oHe Wmiben iiexU% 

J)er 5teun&fdiaft leife, ^axte ^anb, 

Ves £eber\s Biirfecn Ixebenb t^eileji, 

Vn, bk idj friilie fud^t' un& fan&. 80 

Unb bUf bk gexn jtdi mit il^r gattct, 
IDie fte, bet Seele Sturm befctiu>ort, 
Befdidftigung, feie nie ermattet, 
Sie langfam fdjajft, 5odj nie serjlSrt, 
Sie 3U bem Sou ber (feoigfeiten ss 

5n>ar Sanfefom raur fur Son^fom reidjt, 
Vodi oon 5er grofeen Sdiixlb bev geiten 
UTiraiten, Cage, 3al|rc jterfdjt 



A MOUNTAIN SONG. 17 



Tim Tfbgxtxnb leitet bet fd^minMid^te Steg, 

€r fuljrt sroifdjen £eben vmb Stevben ; 

€5 fperrcn We Hiefen ben einfamen IDeg 

Unb bvoiien bit croig Z^erfeerben ; 

Unb n>inp &u Mc \dilafenbe Coroin nidit loecf en, s 

So wcmble jKH 6urdj &ie Strafe bet Sdirecfen. 

€5 fd?»ebt erne 23rficf e, Ijod? iiber 5en TAcaxb 

Der furditboren tEiefe gebogen, 

Sxe voatb nidit erbouet pon ZTlenfdjenljanb, 

€5 Ijdtte jtdj'5 f einer perroogen, w 

2)er Strom broust unter il^r fpdt unb frul^, 

Speit ett>ig iimauf, nnb sertrflmmert fte nie. 

€5 Sffnet jtdj fdjn>ar3 ein fd^auriges tEljor, 
Du glaubfi bxdi im Heid^e bet Sd^atten, 
2)a tl^ut jtdj em ladienb (Sel&nbe I^erpor, is 

XJOo bet i^erbji mxb bet Stviilxng jtdi gatten ; 
Tins bes £ebens TXUSiien nnb etoxget (Qaal 
TXlddif xdt fixeiien in bxe\es giarffelige Cl^al. 

Vxet StrSme braufen I^mab in bos 5eI6, 
3Ijr QueQ; bet ijl en>ig perborgen ; 
Sie fliegen nadj atten pier Stragen &er IDelt, 
Ztadi 2tben5, Zlotb, UTittag un6 UTorgen, 
Vinb wxe bxe TXbxttet jte raufd^enfe geboren, 
5ort ffieljn jte un& bleiben jtd^ emig perloren. 

c 
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Srpci gin fen ragen ins Slaue ber £uft, , 25 

Eiodt iiber ber ZTlenfd^en (Befd^Ied^tcr, 

©rouf tanscn, umfd^Ieiert mit golbenem 2)uft, 

©ic XVolten, bie I)immUfd^cn Cod^ter. 

Sic iialten bort obcn ben einfamen Seit^n, 

7>a fteUt fid? fein geuge, fein irbifd?er, ein. 30 

(Es jtfet bie Konigin l^od? unb Har 

2tuf unpcrgdnglid^em Ct^ronc, 

J>k Stim umfrdnst pe pd? wvmbevbat 

Znit biamantener Krone ; 

3)rauf fd^iefet bie Sonne bie pfeile i>on €id|t, 35 

Sie oergolben jte nnr unb errodmten fie nid^t. 




Die pier IPeltalter. 

XDoitl perlet im (Blafe ber purpume IDein, 
XDo^ gidnsen bie 2lugen ber (Bdjie ; 

(Es 3eigt fid? ber Sdnger, er tritt B^erein, 
gu bem ©uten bringt er bos Sefte ; 

©enn oI)ne bie Ceier im I?immlifd|en Saal 5 

3P bie S^^^vibe gemein aud? beim Xldtatmaiil 

3I)m gaben bie (58tter bos reine (SemMti, 
Wo bie Welt jtd?, bie etoige, fpiegelt ; 

(Er I)at oDes gefel?n, tpos auf (JErben gefd^ieljt, 
Unb tpos uns bie guf unft perjtegelt ; 10 

(Er \a% in ber (SStter urdltejlem Hatl), 

Unb bel?ord?te ber 3)inge gel|eimjie Saat. 
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£r breitet es lufHg un5 gldnsen^ aas, 

Sas 5ufammcn9ef oltetc teben ; 
Sum Cempcl \divmdt er 605 ir^ifcf^c Qaus, 15 

3B|m I)at cs We ZHufc gegcbcn ; 
Kern 3)ad? ijl fo nieferig, feme ^fiite fo flcin, 
(Er futjrt emen ^immel ooQ (Setter Iiinein. 

Un& tpte 5er erfmbenbe Solvit bes S^ns 
Tlixf fees Sd^ilbes einfadiem Sunfee ao 

3)ie (£r&e, feos ZHeer un5 6en Stemenfreis 
(Bebilfeet mit gSttlid^er Kun^e, 

So ferucft er ein SU& 5e5 unenMicf^en 2ffl 

3n fees 2lugen&Iid5 fluditig vevtaa\dienben Sdiall. 

(£r fommt cms 6em finMidjen 2Uter 6er IDelt, 25 
XDo 6ie DSIf er pd| jugenMid? freuten ; 

(£r B|at pd?, ein frd^id^er IDanferer, gefedt 
5u aDen (Befd^Ied^tem un& geiten. 

Wer Znenfdienolter tjat er gefel^ 

Unb Idgt fie am fflnffen ooruberget^n. 30 

(Erjl regierte Satumus fd^Kd^t nnb gered^t, 

Va wax es I|eute tpie morgen, 
3)tt lebten bk ^irten, ein tjarmlos <5efd?Iedjt, 

Unb broud^ten fur gar nid^ts ju forgen ; 
5ie fiebten un6 tt^aten toeiter nidjts m^fyc, 35 

JHe €r&e gab oDes freiaiHig l^er. 

Dtcaxf tarn 6ie 2lrbeit, ier Kampf begann 

Zntt Ungelieuem mib 3)rad?en, 
Un6 5ie ^elfeen ftngen, bxe ^errfdjer, an, 

Unb ben Znddjtigen fuditen b\e Sditoadien. 40 
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Unb bet Stteit 309 in bes Stamanbevs S^lb ; 
J)od| bxe 5d?0TtI|cit toar immer bev (5ott bev XVeit. 

Tbxs bem Kampf ging enblxdt bet Sieg I^eroor, 
Unb bet Kraft cntbliilite &ie TXlxlbe, 

Va fangen &ic 2Tlufen im I)immlifd|en dior, 4s 
Sa crtjubcn fid? (Sottergcbilfec — 

Sos Tibet bet gottlid^en pl^antajte, 

(£5 ijl oerfd^tDunben, cs fel^ret itie. 

Vie <5otter \ax\ten i>om fjimmelsttjron, 
(Es jlursten 6ic B|enrKd?en Sdulen, 50 

Unb geboten wntbe bet 3uTtgfrau Sofyx, 
Die (Sebtedien bet <£tbe ju tjcilen ; 

IJcrbannt tpar6 bet Sxnne ftiid^tigc Cu^l, 

Unb bet 7Xlen\dt griff benfenb in feinc Srujl. 

Un6 6er citic, bet flppige Seis entroid?, ss 

7>et bxe ftohie ^ixgenbtoett ixette ; 
Vet TXlbndt nnb bxe Ztonne ^etgex^elten ftd? 

Unb bet cifeme Hitter tumierte. 
Dod? toat bas Ceben aud? ftnfler mxb w'xibf 
So blieb 5od? iie Ciebe lieblid? nnb mxlb, 60 

Unb einen Bieiligen, leufd^en ^ttor 

SetDttI)rten fid) jKHe &ie ZTlufen ; 
£5 lebte, tpos e5el mxb fittlid? roar; 

3" ^^^ 5rauen jfld^tigem Sufen ; 
Sie 5Icimme bes ixebes entbrannte neu 6s 

Tin bet fd?6nen 2JIinne nnb Ciebestreu. 
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Drum foil audi ein ewiges, yxttes 3an5 
3)ie Sxcaxen, bk Sanger umfledtten, 

Sxe toirfen un5 tpeben, ^an& in ^an6, 
Sen <5urtel bes Sd^Snen un5 Hed^ten. 70 

(Bcfang un6 Ciebe in fdjonem Vevexn, 

Sic crliolten bem Ccben 6cn 3ugcn6fdiein. 



Hctterlteb* 

IDoI^I ouf , Kamera6en, aufs pferfe, aufs pfer5 1 

3n5 S^ibf in &ic S^^x^^xt gcsogen ! 
3Tn 5^1^^/ ba iji &er ZHann nod? mas tpertl|, 

3)a tpirfe feas ^crs nod? getpogen, 
Da tritt fein 2tn&erer fiir ilin ein, s 

2tuf fid? felber jlel^t er 6a gans aQein. 

2tu5 6er XDelt &ie 5reil|eit t)erfd?tDun6en ip, 
ZHan jtel?t nur fjerren unb Kned?te ; 

Vie 5alfd?I)eit B|errfd?et, &ie fjinterlift 

Bei bem feigen 2nenfd?engefd:?Ied?te. xo 

Vex bent Cob ins 2tngejtd?t fd?auen fann, 

3)er Solbat oQein, ift ber freie ZTlann I 

Des Cebens 2lengflen, er tpirft jte toeg, 
£jat nid?t meljr 3U fiird?ten, ju forgen ; 

(Er reitet bent Sd?iciffal entgegen fed, is 

Crifft's I|eute nid?t, trifft es bod? morgen, 

Mnb trifft es morgen, fo laffet uns I?eut 

Ztod? fd?Iurfen bie Zteige ber foftlidien geit. 
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l?on bem fjimmel fdllt itjm \exn luftig Coos, 
Broudit's nid^t mit Znvif ju erftrcben. 20 

Dcr S^6l\net, bet fud^t in 6cr (£r6e Sd?oo§, 
Sa mcint er 5en Sd^afe 3U erl|ebcn. 

(Er grdbt UTt6 fd^oufelt fo lang ex Icbt, 

Unfe grdbt, bis er cnMidj fein (Srab jtdi gvdbt 

J>ex Heiter unfe fein qe^dtmxnbes Hofe, as 

Sic finb gcfurd^tctc (Sdjle. 
(£5 flimmcm bie €ampen im ^od|3eitfd|Io§, 

Ungclafeen fommt ev 3um 5^1^^, 
(£r rpirbt nid^t langc, er seiget nidit (5oI&, 
3tn Sturm erringt er ben Znimtefolb. 30 

IDarum toeint &ie Dim* uxxb sergrdmt jtd? fdjier ? 

£a§ fat^ren featjin, la% fol^ren ! 
(£r I:jat auf (Erben fein bleibenb Quortier, 

Kann treue €ieb nid^t bewoliten, 
Das rafd^e Sd^irffal, es treibt it^n fort, 35 

Seine Hutie Id§t er an f einem ®rt. 

Drum frifd?, Kamera6en, ben IRappen gesdumt, 

Die Srup im (Befed^te geluftet I 
Die 3ugenb braufet, bag Ceben fd^dumt, 

5rifd? ttuf , el) 6er (Beijl nod? ©erbuftet ! 40 

Vinb fefeet i^r nid?t bas Ceben ein, 
Ztie wxxb eud) bas teben gewonnen fein. 
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ZTabomeffters Cobtenlicb. 

Selit, ba jtfet er auf 6er Zflatte, 

Thxftedit jtfet cr ba, 
TXlxt bem Tln^anb, ben cr tjatte, 

2tt5 er '5 £id|t nodj fal^. 

Dodi, too iji We Kraft bet 55ujle, 5 

XDo fees 2ftl^em5 fjaud?, 
2)er nod^ iiingft jum gro^en (Beifte 

Slies 6er pfeife ^arxdi ? 

IDo &ie 2lugen, faff enl^eDe, 

3)ie 6e5 Henntl^iers Spur w 

Sdl^Iten auf fees ©rafes IDeUe, 

2tuf 6em Cl^au 6er 5Iur ? 

®iefe Sd^enfel, 6ie bel|en6er 

JIol^eTt &urd^ ben Sd^nee, 
2II5 6er ^irfdi, 6er Stoansigenber, 15 

TJiis bes Serges Sel| ? 

3)iefe 2trme, 6ie 6en Sogen 

Spannten jhreng unb ftraff ? 
Se\:it, bas Ceben ift entfiogen ! 

Setjt, jie tjdngen fd^Iaff I 20 

XDol^I ihim, er ijl I)ingegangen, 

XDo fern Sd^nee mel)r ift, 
XOo mit 2Tlai5 bie 5^Iber prangen, 

%>ex von felber fprie§t ; 
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Wo mit Vogdn oDe Strdudjc, as 

Wo bet Wcdb mit W\lb, 
Wo mit 5ifcf?en oUc tCeidjc 

£uf«g fm6 gcfullt, 

Znit ien (Seijlcm fpcist cr 5roben, 
£ieg VLxxs t|ier aQein, 30 

Da§ tpir feine ©)aten loben 
Un& iB|n fdjarrcn cin. 

Sringet i}er bie le^ten (Baben, 

Stimmt bie Cobtcnflag' I 
2QIe5 fei mit it^m begvaben, 35 

H3a5 iljn freucn mag. 

£cgt xfyn untcrs Qoupt 5ic Scilc, 

Die er tapfer fd^ipang, 
^ud? bes Sdren f cttc Kcule, 

Scnn bet £Deg i{} lang ; 40 

audj bos ZHeffer, fdjarf gcfdjliffcn, 

Sos t)om 5^iniesfopf 
Sttfd? mit brei gefd^icften Stiffen 

Sd^dltc Qaut un2> Sd^opf ; 

5arben oudj, 5en Ceib ju molen, 45 

Sterft il|m in bxe E^anb, 
Dag cr r5ti}Iid} moge fhroljlen 

3n 5cr Scclcn £an5. 
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Pas Stegesfeji. 

prioms 5«Pe toor gefunfen, 

&o]a lag in Sd^utt un5 StauB, 

Un& We <5ried?en, jtegestrunfen, 

Heid^ bclaben mit 6em Haitb, 

Sagcn auf 6en I|ol^en Sd^iffcn, 5 

CSngs 5cs Qellespontos Strand, 

2luf &cr frotjcn 5cilirt bcgriffcn 

Zladj 6em fd?6ncn <5riedjenlan6. 

Stimmet on Me frol^en £ie6cr I 

Demt 5em DSterlid^en Qer5 xo 

Sxnb 6ic 5d?iffc 5ugcfetjrt, 

Vinb 5ur J^cimott} gclit es wxebet. 

Unb in langen Heil^en, llagenb, 

Sa% bev Croierinncn Sd^aar, 

Sdjmei^oII an 6ic Sriijic fd?Iagen5, 15 

Sleidt, mit oufgcldstem Qaor. 

3n 505 toilbc 5^jl &^t Sxerxben 

Znifditen fie &en IDeligefang, 

VOexnenb urn 5as eigne £ei5en 

3n 5e5 Heid^es Untergang. ao 

Cebe tDoy, geliebter Soben I 

Von &er fiifeen ^eimattj fern 

5oIgen toir bem fremfeen fjerm. 

Tldi tpie gliidlidi ftn6 bie Cobten I 
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Unb 5en I)oI)en (Sottem ymbei as 

'Kaidtas jefet bos ©pfer an ; 

poUos, Me bie StdMe grflnbet 

Un5 sertrummert, ruft cr an, 

Vinb ZteptVLXx, 6er um bxe Hdnbex 

Seinen IDogengiirtcI fd^Hngt, 30 

Unb ben Sens, ben 5d^rerfenfen6cr, 

Der &ie 2legi5 graufenb fd^ipingt. 

^tusgejteitten, ausgerungen 

3P &er lange, fd^mere Streit, 

^tusgefuHt &er Krcis bet ^eit, ss 

Un6 bxe grogc Stabt bestoungen. 

2ttrcu5' Soij[n, bet Surjl &er 5d?aarcn, 

Ueberfali 6er ©olfer §al)l, 

Die mit il|m gesogen toaren 

(Einji in bes Stamanbevs Cl^al. 40 

Vinb bes Kummers fmjhre IDoIfe 

Sog jtd? um bes KSnigs Blirf ; 

Don bent I|ergefut|rten l?oIfe 

Sradjf er IDen'ge nur surucf. 

Drum erl)ebe frol^e Cieber, 4s 

IDer bie ^eimatli toieber fiei^t, 

H3em nod? frifd? bas £eben blul^t ! 

Denn nidjt aOe fel|ren toieber. 

2UIe nid?t, bie toieber fet^ren, 

Hlogen fid) bes ^eimjugs freun, 50 

Tin ben tjduslidien 2Htdren 

Kann ber 2JIorb bereitet fein. 

2JIand?er ftel burd? Steunbestfidfe, 

©en bic bluf ge 5d?Iad?t vexfehilt ! 
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Spxadi*s Uly^ mit Waxrmngsblxde, 55 

Von ^Itl^enens <5eiji bcfcelt. 

(Blucflid^, toem 6cr (Battm tCreuc 

Hein unfe feufd^ &a5 fjaus bctoal^rt ! 

®enn 605 IDeib ip folfdj^r Tlxt, 

Urib bk ^rge licbt &as Ztcue. 60 

lln& bes frifcli erf dmpften IDeibcs 

5reut jtd? 5er 2ltri6, un6 jWcft 

Urn ben Seis fees fd^onen Hexbes 

Seine ^(mte I|od|begIiicrt 

Sdfes IDerf mug untergel|en, 65 

Hadje folgt 6er S^eveltiiat; 

Denn geredjt in ^immelsljdlien 

VOaltet bes Kroniben Htttlj. 

Sofes mu§ mit SSfem en^en ; 

Tin 6em freoeln^en (5efd|Ied?t 70 

Hddjet 5^W5 505 (SaPesredjt, 

H)dgen& mit geredjten fjdn^en. 

Weill 6em SlfldPIidien mag's siemen, 

Huft ©ileus' tojjfrer Sotjn, 

Die Hegierenben 3U rflt^men 75 

2tuf &em I)oI)en fjimmelstl^ron ! 

©tjne IDaI|l oertI)eiIt bie <5ttben, 

©lineBiffigfeitbasiBIM; 

Denn patroHus liegt begraben, 

Vinb d^erptes f ommt 5urucf I so 

lt?eil bos ©Kief aus feiner Comten 

Die Sefd^icfe blinb oerfbreut, 

5reue ^xdt ^^^ jaud^se tieut. 

Wet bos Cebensloos gemonnen ! 
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3a &er Krieg oerfd^Iingt bie Scjien ! ss 

€tDig toerbe &cin gebadttf 
Bruber, bei &er (Sriedien S^^en, 
Scr ein tEl^urm toar in bet Sdiladit 
7>a bet <5riedjen Sdjiffe brannten, 
IDar in beinem 2tmt bos fjeil ; 90 

Vodi bem Sdilarxen, VidQCwanbten 
Waxb bet fd^one prcis ju Ctjeil. 
5rie6e beincn Ijeirgen Scjien I 
Xtxdtt bet 5^inb ^at bid) entrafft. 
2tiaj fiel burdi ^tja^' Kraft. 9s 

2td?, ber Sovn vetbetbt bxe Scjlcn 1 

Dent €r3euger jefet, bent grogen, 

<8ie§t Zteoptolcm bes IDcins : 

Vintet alien irb'fdien Coofen, 

J^otjer Dater, jnreif idj beins. xo© 

Pon 6e5 Cebens <5utern alien 

3ji bet Hul)m bas tjod^jle bodt ; 

IDenn ber Ceib in Staub serfaHen, 

Cebt bet gro§e 2tame nod^. 

Capfrer, beines Hul^mes Sd|immer xos 

lOirb unjlerblidj fein im £ieb ; 

Senn bos irb'fdie Ceben ftiel^t, 

Unb 5ie tEobten bouem immer. 

XDenn bes Hxebes Stimmen fd^toeigen 

Von bem iiberipunbnen ZTlann, no 

So tpiH id? fur fjeftom ^eixQen, 

^ub ber Sol^n bes tCybeus an, — 

Vet fur feine ^ausaltdre 

Kdmpfenb, ein Sefd^imter, ftel — 
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Kront ben Sieger grSfere (£B|re, xxs 

(£I|ret itjn feos fd?8nrc S^el I 

Ser fur feme ^cmsaltdre 

Kdrnpfenfe fanf, ein Sd^irm un6 E^oxt, 

2ludi in 5^inbe5 ZHunfee fort 

Cebt itjm feines Ztamens (£I|re. i» 

Ztefior jefet, 6er alte 3^ct?er, 

Der &rei ZHetifd^enalter fal^, 

Seid^t &en laubumfrdnsten Bed^er 

3)er bettjrdnten ^ehiba : 

CrinP itjn aus, 6en Cronf 5er Cube, 125 

Mnfe oergife &en grofeen Sd^mers I 

XDunberooH ifl Sacd^us (Babe, 

Sttlfam furs serriffne fjers. 

Crinf * il^n aus, ben ^ranf 6er Cabe, 

Unb oergife ben gro^en Sd^mers 1 130 

Balfam fiirs serriffne ^erj, 

lDunberx)oQ ijl Sacd^us ^abe. 

®enn oud? ^iobe^ bem fd^meren 

Som ber ^immlifd^en ein S^el, 

Kojlete bie Stndtt ber 2leB|ren, 135 

Vinb bestoang bos Sd^mer3gefut|l. 

Denn fo lang bie Cebensquelle 

Sdjdumet an ber Gppen Hanb, 

3P ber Sdjmers in Cetl^es IDelle 

tEief oerfenft unb fejlgebannt 1 140 

Denn fo lang bie CebensqueDe 

Tin ber £vppen Sanbe fd^dumt, 

3P ber '^ammet toeggetrdumt, 

5ortgefpuIt in Cetl^es XDeHe. 
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Unb port ttirem <5ott ergriffen, 145 

Blidfte Don &en I^ol^cn Sd^iffen 
Xladt bem IRaadi ^cr fj^imatl? I)m. 
Saudi iji aHes irb'fd^e IDefen ; 
IDie fees Dampfes Sdulc tDeI)t, 
Sd^rpinben aHe (Erbengrogen ; 
Ztm We (Better bleiben flat. 

Mm bos Sofe bes Heiters fd^toeben, 

Um bas Sd^iff bie Sorgen Ijer ; 

ZHorgen f onnen toir's nid^t mel^r, 

3)arum Ia§t uns Ijeute leben I 



ISO 



Klage ber Ceres* 

3P ber I|oIbe Cens erfd^ienen ? 
^at bie (£rbe fid^ oerjungt? 
3)ie befonnten ^iigel griinen, 
Unb bes (gifes Hinbe fpringt. 
2tws ber Strome blauem Spiegel 
Cadit ber unberoolfte S^ns, 
2nilber tpel^en S^P^y^cs 5IugeI, 
2lugen treibt bos junge Seis. 
3n bent ^ain ertDadjen Cieber, 
Unb bie ©reabe fprid^t: 
Seine Slumen fel)ren tpieber, 
Deine Codjter feljret nid?t. 



155 
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Tldi wk lang ift*5, ba% idt toaHc 

Sudienb bmdi bet (£vbe 5Iur I 

(Citan, feme Strol^fen uDc is 

5an5f id^ nadt bet tl^euren Spur ; 

Keincr l(at mir nodj ©erfun^et 

Don bem Keben ^Ingeftdit, 

Unfe ber Cag, ier oHcs ftn6et, 

Die Vcvloxne f an5 er nid^t. » 

^af} &u, ^cus, jte mir cntriffen ? 

£jat, pon if^rem Hcis gerul^rt, 

Su 6e5 ©rfus fditoorjen 5Iuff^n 

pluto |te I^inabgefiiiirt ? 

VOex wvcb nodj bem biijiem Stran6c 25 

Zneincs ©ramcs Sotc fein ? 

(Erptg jiogt 6er Kaljn ©cm Canbe, 

Dod^ nur Sd^atten nimmt er ein. 

3c5em fergen 2lug' ocrfdjloffen 

Sleibt bos ndditlidic <Bcft», 30 

Vinb fo lang 5er Styy geiptojifen, 

tCrug cr fein lebenbig SiI5. 

2tie6er fiitjren toufenb Steige, 

Kcincr fut|rt 3um Cag 3urud ; 

3I]re Ojrdnen bringt fein ^euge 35 

Vox bet bangen ZlTutter Slid. 

Zniitter, &ie cms pyrrtjos Stamme, 

Sterblidje, geboren fin6, 

Durfen bnvdi &^5 (Brabes 5Iatnme 

5oIgen 5em geliebten Kinb ; 40 

2tur tDOS 2ov\5 £ia\x5 beroofinet, 

Ztctiiet nidit bem bunfein Stcanb, 
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Ztviv b\e Seligen oerfdjonct, 

porjen, eure fhrenge ^an6. 

Stflrst midj in 6ie Zlaiit bet 2tdd?te 45 

Tlrxs bes ^itmncls golbnem Saai 1 

Cljret nidjt 6er (Bottm ^edtt^, 

Tldt, jtc fm6 6cr Zlluttcr OJual I 

IDo jtc mit 6em fmjicm (Batten 

5reu6Io5 tlironet, picg' id? B|in, 50 

tCrdte mit 6en leifcn Sdjottcn 

Ceifc oor 6ie ^errfd^erin. 

ad?, iljr 2(ugc feudjt t)on S^J^^"/ 

Sudjt umfonji bos golbne £id?t, 

3nret nadi entfcmtcn 5pl|dren, ss 

2luf &ic ZHuttcr f dUt es nid?t, 

Bis &ic 5rcuic pc cnticdPet, 

Sis jtd? Srujl mit Sruji ocreint, 

Un5 5um 2nitgcful|l enoecfet, 

Sclbjl 5er raut}e 0r(us tocint. 60 

©tier tDunfd? ! vevloxne Klagen I 

Ztut^ig in 5cm glcid?en (5Icis 

SoDt 5cs Cages fid?rer IDagen, 

Ctpig fieljt 6er 5d?Iu§ bes ^eus. 

IDeg von jenen 5injlemiffen 65 

IDanbt* er fein begKicftcs ^aupt; 

©nmal in 6ie 2tad?t geriffen, 

Bleibt jte etpig mir geraubt, 

Bis 6e5 bunfein Stromes IDelle 

Von ^turorens Savbm glfll|t, 70 

3ri5 mitten bnvdi 6ie fjoUe 

3I^ren fdj5nen Bogen sicljt. 
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3jl mir nidjts oon il|r geblxeben ? 

Ztid)t em ffl| ctntncm& Pfanf , 

2)ag &te 5^ntcn jtd) nod} lieBcn, 75 

Kemc Spm bet tljeuren ^ont) ? 

Knupfet ftd^ lem CiebcsAtoten 

gtoifdien Km& un& ZHutter on ? J^ 

gtoifdjen Cebenben un6 Co6ten ^5; 

3 jl fern Sfin6ni§ aufeetf|an ? 80 • '« 

Zlem^ nidit gons i{l fie entfIol)en 1 i)( 

2tem, toir jtn& niclit gons gctremtt I ^- 

^aben vats bxe emig Qo^en : t 

£ine 5)^adte bodi ocrgdnnt I 

IDemt bes SxiHilrngs Kinber jlerben, 85 

XDemt Don Z(otbe& loltem ^cmcf) 

Slott nnb Blumc fldj entfarben, 

Crourig jirf|t 6er nadte Strcmdj; 

Ztel^m' xdi tntt &as Ijddjjle foben 

Tbxs Oertumrms' rcidiem J^om, 90 

(Dpfexnb es &em Styj 3U geben, 

TXlvc &C5 Samens golbnes Konx. 

(Erouemi fenf* tdj's in bx^ (Erbe, 

£eg' C5 an bes Kinder ^erj, 

Sag es cine Spradje tocrbe 95 

ZHeiner Ciebe, ntcinem Sdtm^t^. 

SOfyct bet giddje ^ani bet ^oren 
5reu5ig mxn ben Cens 3urftcf , 
XDirb bos (Cobtc ncu geboren 
Oon bet Sonne Cebensblicf . 
KcimC; We 6em 2luge jlarben 
3n &er €r&e foltem Sdjoofe, 



zoo 
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3n ^05 I|eitrc Heidj bet Scocben 

Hingen jte jtdj freu^ig los. 

Wenn bex Stamm 5um ^immel eifet, 105 

Sud^t We IDursel fd|cu We Ztad^t; 

(5Ietd| in \fyce pflege tl^eilet 

Sidi ^es Styj:, fees 2lett|er5 ZJTadit 

^alb betfil|ten jte 6er tCo&ten, 

^alb ber Ceben&en (Bebiet; no 

2ldj, jte ^nb mir tf^eure Soten, 

Sflge Stimmen t>om (Cocyt I 

^dlt er gletdj jte felbft perfd^Ioffen 

3n 6em fdiauerpoDen 5dlIu^^, 

2lu5 fees 5J^ixIiImgs jungen Sproffen us 

He&et mir ^er t|oI6e ZHun^, 

Sag audj fenx Dom gotonen (Cage, 

XDo &ie Sd^atten trourig sieljn, 

Cieben^ nod^ &er Sufen fd^Iage, 

gdrtUdi nodj We fjersen glillin. 



Z20 



(D fo la%t eudi frot| begrflgen, 

Kin&er hex perjungten 2lu ! 

€uer Keldi foU uberfliegen 

Von bes Zteftars reinjiem (El^au. 

(Caud^en totQ id| eud^ in 5trat|(en, xas 

Znit &er 3ri5 fd^onjiem Cid|t 

XDiH id| eure Blatter molen, 

(Bleidi Slurorens 2tngefidit. 

3tt ies tenses fietterm (Slonse 

Cefe jebe sarte Brujl, 130 

3n ^e5 ^erbfles roelfem Kranse 

JTleinen Sdjmers nnb meine Cujl. 
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€r ftanb ouf femes Vadies S^mxerif 

€r fdiautc mtt vexgtukqten Shtnen 

2luf *as bcljerrfdite Santos l^m. 

„Vies 2HIes ijl mir untertt^dnig/' 

TBegarm er ju ^Icgyptens K5mg, 5 

„(5eflet|e, &a§ idj gfficHidj bm." — 

„®u t|ajl &er (SStter (Sunjl erfal|ren I 

j)ic Donnals ieines (Blcidfen roarcn, 

Sie sTDtngt jefet Seines Scepters Znadjt. 

Vodt ©ner lebt nodj, pe ju rddjen ; xo 

©idj f aim mem TXbxnb nidit gf&dlxdti fpredjen, 

So lang fees 5em&es 2luge toadtt" — 

Unb el| &er KSnig nodi geen^et, 

7>a fleUt fidi, t>on ZlTUet gefen&et, 

€m Sote &em Cytannen bat : 15 

„Cag, fjerr, fees (bpfers ©iifte jieigen, 

Und mtt bes Corbeers muntem ^toetgen 

8efrdTt$e bxc bein fejilidj JEjaar I" 

;;(5etroffen fanf 6em 5etn& t>om Speete, 

Xnidi fen^et mtt bet froljen ZHdtire 20 

©ein treuer ^elMjerr poly&or — " 

Unb ntmmt ans emem fdiroorsen Secfen, 

Xlodi bluttg, 5U &er 8ei6en Sd^recfen, 

(Ein wo^befanntes fjawpt iiewov. 
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©er Konig tritt suriidP mit (Brauen. as 

wSodj toom' xdt bxdti, bem diidP 3U trauen/' 
Perfect er mit bcforgtem Slicf . 
,;8e&enf , auf ungctreuen XDeDen — 
XDie Ieid|t lamt fie &er Sturm serfd^ellen — 
Sdjwimmt feeiner 5Iotte yx>eifdnb (SVXd." 30 

Un& el|' er nodi ^<^ IDort gefprod|en, 

^at xiin &er 3ubel unterbrodien, 

7>et von bet 2M|e&e joudiseni fdioKt. 

Znit frem&en Sdidfeen reidj beIa^e^, 

Keljrt 3U &en I^eimifdjen <5ejla^en 3s 

©er 5d|iffe maflenreid|er Walb, 

©er loniglirfK ®ajl erficmnet : 

,f7>em (RUid ijl I^eute gut gelounet, 

j)odj furdjte feinen Unbejlan^* 

J)er Kreter u>affenfun6*ge 5d)aaren 40 

33e5rduen bxdt mit Kriegsgef at|ren ; 

Sdion nolje fin& fie Wefem Strang." 

Unb elf il^m nod^ bos ZOort entfolten, 

J)a fie^t man's von ben Sdjiffen wallen 

Unb toufenb Stimmen rufen : ,;3ieg 1 45 

Oon S^i^besnoiit fin^ u>ir befreiet, 

©ie Kreter Ijat 6er Sturm serjteeuet, 

©orbei, geen^et ijl bex Krieg 1" 

2)05 I|6rt bet (Bajifreunb mit ftttfe^en. 
„5ur«>at|r, idj mug bxdt qUxdiidt \dt&t^en I 50 
Vodtf"" imdtt er, „5ittr' idt ffxv bein ^il 
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Znir grcmct t>or 5er (05tter Zteibe ; 
Des CcBens ungctnifd^e Sxcube 
Wcacb teinem 3r6ifdien ju (DieU." 

„2ludj mir ijl oHes xooitl gerotljen, ss 

Set alien meinen ^crrfdjertt^aten 
Segleitet mid) bes Bpmmels Sjvlb ; 
Vodt Ijatt' id| einen tljeuren (Erbcn, 
©en naljm mir (Bott, id) fal| il^n jierben, 
2)em (gfficf be3al|If id) meine 5d)ul&." 60 

,,X)rum, tpiDjl 5u bid) oor Ceib bexDciixen, 

So flet|e 3U ben Unjtd|tbaren, 

®ci§ fie 3um (Biarf &en Sd^mers t>erleil)n. 

2l:od) feinen fal^ id) fr6t)Iid) en&en, 

2luf ben mit immer t>oOen ^dnben 65 

J)ie <5otter iljre (Baben jireun." ' 

ffUnb wetrn's We ©otter nid)t ge»dl)ren; 

So ad)t' ouf eines ^reun&es Cef)ren 

Un& ruf e felbjl bos Unglucf l^er ; 

Unb was t>on alien feeinen Sd)dfeen 70 

©ein ^ers am t)8d)jlen mag ergdfeen, 

2)a5 nimm unb loirf's in biefes ZHeer 1" 

Unb jener fi?rid?t, von 5urd)t beujeget: 

;,l?on allem, toas bie 3n(el Ijeget, 

3tl biefer Hing mein I)dd)fle5 (But. js 

3I)n win id) ben (Erinnen weiljen, 

(Db jte mein (Blucf mir bann persei^en/' 

Unb mirft bas Kleinob in bie 5IutE). 
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Unb hex bes n&di^en ZlTorgens Cid^te — 

7>a tritt mit frSf^Iidicm (Bejtdite so 

€m 5ifdier por ^en ^ftrjlcn Ijm : 

„^err, Mefen 5ifctl I|ab' idi gefangen, 

Wie fciner nodj ins 2l:efe gegangcn, 

Sir 5um (Sefdjettfc bring' idj iljn." 

Un& als 6er Kodj &en 5ifcti serttieilet, ss 

Kommt et bcftur3t l^crbcigccilet 

U^^ ruft mit f^odierjlauntcm Slirf: 

„5iet|; ^crr, ben Hing, &cn &u gctragcn, 

3I|n fanb idj in bes Si\d\es ZHagen, 

®, oljne (Srensen ijl &ein <5ludP 1" 90 

JEjier roen&et jtdj &er (Sajl mit (Broufcn : 
,;5o tartn idt f^icr nid|t fcmcr f^aufcn^ 
2tlein 5reun6 Famtft ^u nid|t tpciter fein. 
Vie (Better vooUen bein Per&erben ; 
5ort eir idj, nidit mit &ir 3U jlerben," 9s 

Unb fpradj's, ixnb (djiffte (dineD jtdj cin. 



Die Kranid^e bes 3bYfus. 

Sunt Kampf 5er IDagen un5 (Befdnge, 
7>ev auf KorintI|U5' Can&esenge 
®er (Bried^en Stdmmc frolj pereint, 
3og 3^Yfu5, 6er (BStterfreun^. 
3lltn fdjcnfte bes (5e\<mges (Rabe, 
Vex tiebet ffigcn TXbxnb TlpoU ; 
So roon^ert' er an feid^tcm Stabc 
2(u5 Ht)cgium; bes (Bottes poQ. 
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Sdton wmti ouf t|ol^em Sergesrfl Jen 
Slfroforintlj bes XDcmbtevs Blicfen, xo 

Un6 in pofei&ons 5icfitcnl|ain 
Critt ct mit frommem Sdianbev cm. 
Ziidtts tegt ftdj um iljn t|er, nur Sd^codrme 
Oon Kranidien begleiten iljn, 
©ie fenxf^in nad^ bes Snbens XD&cme is 

3n grau(id)tem (Sefd|ix>a6cr sicl^n. 

„5ei& mir gegrfigt, befreun^te Sdjaaren, 

Sic mir 5Ut Sec 3cglcitct tpatcn I 

Sum gutcn gcidicn ncf^m* id? cudj, 

2Tlcin £005, cs ijl bem curcn glcid). ao 

Don fern t^cr fommcn u>ir gcsogcn 

Unb Pcljcn um cin mirtt^Iidi Dadj — 

Set uns 5cr (Baftlid^c gcmogcn, 

©cr Don 6cm 5rcm6ling wefyct bk Sd^madi V 

Unb muntcr f&xbett ex bie Sdirittc, 95 

Unb ftcf^t ftdi in bes Wcdbes ZHittc ; 

Va fpcrrcn auf gc6rangcm Stcg 

Swex Xndtbev plofelidj fcincn H)cg. 

Sum Kampf c mu^ cr fid^ bcrcitcn, 

Vodi ^^I^ cnnattct finft 6ic Eianbf 30 

Sic t|at bet Ccicr 3artc Saitcn, 

Dod{ nic bes Bogcns Kraft gcfponnt. 

€r ruft 6ic ZHcufdjcn an, bxe (BSttcr, 

Scin Si^iien bxxnqt ju f cincm Setter ; 

U?ie weit cr aud? 6ie Stimme fd^icft, 35 

nid^ts £cben6e5 wxvb l^icr crblicft. 
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f,So mug id| I|ier ©erlaffen jlerben, 

2tuf frem^cm So&cn, unbcioeint, 

3)urd| bSfer Suben ^an& t>er6crBen, 

tDo cmdr I^in JSSdjer tnir crfdieint I" 40 

Xbib fditoer getroff en jtnft er nteber, 

J)a taufd|t bev Kranidie (Sefte&cr ; 

€r ii&tt, fdjon fann er nidjt ntet|r frf|n, 

Die nal|en Sthnmen furd^tbar frdl^n. 

„0on eudi, i^*^ Ktamdje &ort oben, 4s 

XDenn feme anbre Sttmme fpridjt, 

5ei meines JTlor&es Klag* ert^oben 1" 

(Er ruft es, un& fein 2tuge brid|t. 

J)er nadte Cetdinatn wxvb gefun&en, 

Unb balb, obgleidj entjleDt Don Wrxnben, 50 

(Erfennt &er (5af}freun& in Korintlj 

2)ie S&ge, bxe xfyn tf^euer ftn6. 

ffVinb mu| idi fo Wdi toie&er ftnien, 

iXnb I|offte ntit &er 5id|te Krons 

Des Sdngers Sd^ldfe 5U ummin&en, ss 

Sejh:aI|It Don feines 2l»I|mes Clans I'^ 

Unb jammem6 l|5ren'5 aHe (Bdfle, 
Oerfammelt bei pofei^ons S^^^, 
&ani <5tied|enlcm& ergreift ^er Sdjmers, 
Oerloren fyxt if^n je&es JEjers. 60 

Unb jHlrmen& irdngt jtd| jum prttonen 
Vas Votl, es forbert feine IDutl^, 
5u rdd^en 5es €rfct)Iagnen ZITanen, 
5u ffilinen ntit 6e5 ZlTSr&ers 53Iui 
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Vodt too b\e SpuXf Me caxs bet inettge, 6s 

2)er Vdlhx flutlienbem (Se^rSnge, 
(Selodet t>on &er Sjnek Prad^t, 
Sen fdfitporsen tOfitet lertntlid} mod^t ? 
Stn&'s Hduber, &ie il^n feig erfdilagen? 
(EIjat'5 nei&ifdj ein Derborgner 5ein6 ? 70 

Ztur £}eItos pennog's 5U fagen, 
J)er aics 3r&tfd|e befdjetni 

£r get{t pieQeidtt mtt fred^em Sdpitte 

3ett eben &urdi &er (Briedjen ZTlitte, 

Unb codl|ren& i^ bxe Had^e fud^t, 75 

(5enie§t er fetnes 5J^et>eb 5tudit. 

2tuf il^res eignen Cempels Sd^coeOe 

(Erofet er pteDeidit &en (BSttenx, mengt 

Sidn iretjl in jene ZHeufdjeiupelle, 

2He dort fid} 5um tCt|eater ^r&ngt. so 

"tyzviXK 33an{ an Sanf ge^rdnget ji^n, 
€5 bredjen foji &er BiUjne Stufeen, 
JQerbeigeflrdmt pon fern un5 ncd{, 
^er (Sried^en Pdtter roortend &a ; 
©umpfbroufen^ roie 5es ZHeeres XDogen, ss 
Pen 21Tenfd}en roimmelnb tp5d}st 5er Sou 
3n meiter flets gefd^roeiftem Sogen 
^mauf bi5 in ies fjimmeb 33lau» 

IDer soljlt &ie Cdffer, nennt &ie Xtamen, 
©ie gaftUdj Ijier jufammen f amen ? 90 

Don Cliefeus' StaM, t>on 2lulis* Strang, 
Pen pljocis, pom 5partanerlan&, 
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Von Stfiens entfegner Kujle, 

Von alien 3nfeln famen pc, 

Und f|ord)en t>on bem Sd^ougcrAfle 95 

2)e5 (Cl^ores graufer JTleloMe, 

Set, fhreng nnb enxfl, nadi alter Sitte, 
Znit langfam abgemeffnem Sdiritte 
^erportritt aas bem fjintergrun^, 
Umroan^eln^ bes Qjeaters Hun&. 100 

So fdireiten feme ir&'fd^en IDeiber, 
^e seugete fern fterblid) ^aus! 
(Es jleigt bos Htefenmaf bev Ceiber 
J^odj ilber aXenfciiKdies Ijinaus. 

(Etn fdjmarser ZlTantel fd^Idgt &ie Cen&en, 105 

5ie (diroingen in entpeifd^ten fjdn^en 

Ser 5adPeI Miflerrotlie (Blutlj, 

3n if^ren IDangen fliegt f ein Slut ; 

Unb roo ^ie ^aate liMxdi flattem, 

Um ZtlenfdienjHmen freunMid? wcfyi, no 

7>a fief^t man Sd^Iangen Ijier un5 Ztattet 

2)te gtftgefdjrooHnen Bdud^e bldl^n. 

Un& fd^auerlidi, ge^ret^t tm Kreife, 

Seginnen pe bes ^ymnus IDeife, 

©er iurdi bas fjers 3errei§en^ iringt, us 

Vie ^anbe um ^en 5teDler fdilingt. 

8efinnungrauben6, t^ersbetljorenb 

SdtaUt bev €rmnYen (5efang, 

(Er (djaUt, bes ^drers Ztlarf Dersel^renb, 

Un6 ^u[6et ntd^t bev texev Klang : im 
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„XX>oiil bem, 6cr fret Don SitvUb vaxb S^^^ 

Scroaljrt We finMid^ reine Seele ! 

3I|m Surfeit toir ntd^t xddtenb nafyx, 

€r wanbdt fret bes Cebetts TScOtfti. 

Dodj roet^e, roelie, toer perflot)(ett 125 

Ves ZlTor&es fd^roere ^at voUbxadit I :^ 

Wit Iieften uns ait feine SoiiUn, 

7>as furditbore (Sefdjled|t 6er Zladtt" 



••1 






„Vinb glaubt er fltet^enb 3U erttfj?rtngen, 
(Befiugelt ftn& toir ba, ^ie Sdilingen 130 

3Ijm roerfeni urn 5ert fi&difgen Sa%, 
VcL% er ju So5en fallen mug. 
So jagen rotr it^n, ofyx' ^rmatten, 
Derfdijrten team uns feme Heu*, 
3I|n fort un6 fort bis 5U 6en Sd^atten, 13s 

Un& geben U|n audj &ort nid|t frei." 

So pngenb, tanien fie feen Heigen, 
^n^ StiHe, toie bes Co^es Sd^roeigen, 
Ctegt itberm gansen £}aufe fd^roer, 
2II5 ob ^ie (5ottI|eit nal|e rodr'. 140 

Unb feierlidi, nad^ alter Sitte, 
llmcoan&e(n^ bes (El^eaters ^nnb, 
TXlxt langfam abgemeffnem Sd^ritte 
Perfd|tDint>en fie im ^intergrun^. 

Unb sroifd^en Crug mxb XDal^rljeit fd?ix>ebet 14s 
Zlodi sroeifeln^ je^e Srujl nnb bebet, 
Unb Ijulbiget 5er furd^tbam Ztlad^t, 
2Xe riditen6 im Derborgnen roadit. 
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Die unerforfdiHdj, unergrunbet 

7>es 5d?icf(al5 ^unfeIn Knauel Pid^t, xso 

©em ttefen ^ersen jtdi vettixnbet, 

®odj ilieljet ©or &em SomtenUdii 

X)a I|8rt man auf &en iidii^m Stufen 

2luf eimnal etne Sttmme ruf en : 

„5tel| &a, fiet| &a, (EimotBieus, xss 

Die Kronid^e bes Obyfus 1" — 

Unb finjtet plofelid^ n)ir6 &er fjimmel, 

Un^ fiber &em Cl^eater iixa 

5iet)t man in \dtw<k^\dt^em (Setpimmel 

£in Kranid|I)eer Dorfi&erjiel^n. x6o 

„7>es y^^tixs !" — 2)er tt|eure 2i:ame 
Sfilirt je&e Srufl mit neuem <5rame, 
Unb tt>ie Im Ztleere IDeH' auf WelL\ 
So Iduft's Don Z^un^ ju Ztlun&e fd^nell : 
„?)es y>yhxs? 5en loir betoeinen? 165 

i)en eine ZnSr&erljanl) erfdjlug ? 
Was iji*5 mit &em ? was tarm er meinen ? 
Was ijl's mit Wefem Kranidijug ?" — 



170 



Un& tauter immer u>ir& We 5rage, 

Unb ciinenb fliegt's mit 33Ii^e5fd)(age 

Durdj aHe ^ersen : „(Sebet Std^t, 

7>as ijl &er €umeni&en Ztlad^t I 

J)er fromme Didjter »ir& gerodjen, 

©er 2II6r&er bietet felbft ftdj i>ar — 

Crgreift il^n, &er bas Wort gefprodjen, 175 

Unb xiin, an ben's geridjtet war I" 
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Vodt bem wav fcmm bos XDoxt en^ciften, 
ZnSdjf er's im Sufen gem betoaiiven; 
Umfonj} I T>ev fd)re Jcnblcid^e Zdnnb 
TXladii fdnteO bie Sdivibbctx>n%ten tvaib. zSo 

TXlaa reigt un^ fd^Ieppt- jte por ben TSxd^eVf 
Vie Scene vovcb 5um tribunal, 
Unb es ge^efyx bxe ^&\ewidtttet, 
(Bctroffen ©on bet Hadje Strait. 



Die 53ttrgfc^aft. 

(Samon un& plitnttas.) 

§u Sionys, bem tCvronnen, fdjiidj 
©amort, Sen Sold? im (5en>an&e; 
3l|n fdjlugen bxe fjdfdjer in Sanbe. 
„IDas tooDtejl &u mtt t)em Doldje, ^pAdi I" 
Ctttgegnet il|m ftnjler bet XJO^Aiexxdi. — s 

„?)ie Stabt t>om Cyrannen befreien I^ — 
„1>as foOjl 5u am Kreuse bereuen.'^ 

w3cl) bin," fprid)t jener, „3U jierben bereit 

Unb bitte nidjt um mein Ceben ; 

Vodt toiOfl ^u (Sna^e mir geben, xo 

3dj flelje bidi um &rei Cage geit, 

Sis id| ^ie Sd^roejler bem (Satten gefreit ; 

3d| lajfe &en 5reun& bxe als Sfirgen, 

3I|n magji bix, entrimt' idj, enpfirgen." 
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7>a Iddtelt bet Konig mit arger £ift is 

U^^ fpridit nadi fui^em Se&cnfen : 

,;5)rci Cage u>iH idj &it fd^enf en ; 

Vodi toijfe, toenn fie t>erjirici?en bie 5rijl, 

€I| &u 5urudP tnir gegeben bijl, 

So mug er jiatt ietner erblajfen, 20 

Voit b\x ijl &te Strafe erlaffen." 

Unb er fommt sum Sxmnbe: „7>ev K6mg gebeut 

Sag id) am Kreu3 mit &em teben 

33e5at{(e ^a5 frepeln^e Streben ; 

7>odt wiU er mir gSmten &rei (Cage 5^it, 25 

Sis id| &ie Sdiroejler &em (Batten gefreit ; 

So bleib bn bem Kdnig 5um pfanbe, 

Sis id| fomme, ju Bfen 6ie San^e." 

Unb fd|tt)etgen& umarmt iljn ber treue 5i^^un& 

Uxib lief ert fidj aas bem Cyramten ; 30 

©er anbere sieljet Don 6annen. 

Unb el|e bos bvxite OTorgenrotlj fd^eint, 

^ai er fd^neD mit 5em (Batten &ie Sdiroejler pereint, 

€ilt t^eim mit forgen&er Seele, 

©amit er &ie 5rift nid^t Derfe^e. 3s 

2)a giegt unenMidjer Hegen Ijerab, ' 

Oon ben Sergen ftiur3en bie Quellen, 

Unb bie Sdd|e, bk StrSme fd^roellen. 

Unb er fommt axis Ufer mit roanbembem Stab, 

7>a reifeet bxe SdidPe 6er Stru&el I|inab, 40 

Unb bonnemb fprengen bxe IDogen 

Ves (Seipolbes frad^enben Sogen. 
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Unb trojMos trrt ev an Ufers Hani ; 

XDie roeit er aud{ f)?^et nnb blidPet 

Un6 &ie Sthnmc, 5te rufenbe, fd^icfct, 45 

©a jiogct fern Ztad^en Dont pdi^m Stcanb, 

7>et \t(n fc^e on bos getDfinfd^tc £an5, 

Kern Sd^iff er lenfet bxe S<^xe, 

Uxib &er wUbe Strom n>tr& jum ZHcere. 

©a finft er ans Ufer un& roehtt un& ffeljt, 50 

Die ^Sn&e jum 5^m5 erljoben : 

„(D Iiemme 5es Stromes Coben ! 

€5 eilen &ie Stanben, tm ZHittag fleljt 

®te Sonne, nnb wetm jte niebergel^t, 

Vinb xdt tatm bie Stabi nidii erreid^en, 55 

So muj5 ^er 5reun6 mir erbleidjen." 

Vodt xx>a<ii\enb emeut pdj ^es Stromes Wvdii, 

Unb n?eHe auf XDeUe serrmnet, 

Unb Stun&e an Stun&e entrinnet. 

Sa treibet Me 2tngjl xfyi, ba fagt er jtd^ Vfbxtli 60 

Un& roirft jtdj f^inem m &te braufen5e 51utlj 

Unb tt^eilt mit getpalttgen 2(rmen 

Z)en Strom, unb ein (Sott itai (Erbormen. 

Unb geiDtnnt bos Ufer unb eilet fort 

Unb bantet bent rettenben (Botte ; 6s 

7>a fturset bie roubenbe Hotte 

^erpor ans bes XOalbes ndditUd^em (Dvt, 

Sen pfab iljm fj?errenb, unb fd^naubet ZHorb 

Unb I^emmet bes U!)anberers (Eile 

UTit brol^enb gefd|n>ungener Keule. 70 
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ffVOas tooUt iljr ? " ruft or, vox Sdirecf en bUxdi, 

„3^ h<^ nid^ts, als tnein Ceben, 

i>as ma% xdi bent Kontgc geben I " 

Un6 entreigt 6ie Keule 6em 2Tddjfleii gfeidj : 

„Utn bes S^ennbes toillen erbarmet eud? 1 " 7s 

iXnb bxeXf tnit getoaltigen Streidjen, 

friegt er, ^ie anient entmeid^en. 

Unb bxe Sonne t)erfenbet gluljenben 33ran5, 

Xlnb t>on ber unenMid^cn 7XWt\e 

Crmattet, flnfen We Kniee. 80 

„(D t)a^ bu midt gn&bxg aus J^Mbetsfymb, 

TJbxs bent Strom ntidi gerettet ans tjeilige £an6, 

Un& foU Ijier t>erfdjmadjten& t>er&erben, 

Vixxb bet S^enrxb mxv, bet Iieben&e; jierben 1" 

Unb f{ord{ 1 ba fprubelt es fUber^Q, 85 

<5an3 natief wxe riefeln&es Hcmfdjen/ 

Unb jHQe t)dlt er, 5U Icuifd^en, 

Un& fleli; au5 bem 5elfen, gefdjnjdfetg, fdjneH, 

Springt murmelnb liewov cin leben^iger QueQ, 

Unb freubig bfldt er jtdj nieber 90 

Unb erfrifd^t bxe brennenben <5Iie6ct. 

Unb bxe Sonne blidt bnxdi bev Stoeige <5riin 

Unb molt cmf ben gtdnsenben TXlatten 

Vet Sdume gigantifdje Sdtatten ; 

Unb 3u>ei VOanbevev fiel|t er bxe Strage jiel^n, 95 

WxU eilenben Coufes oorilber fliel|n, 

J)a lidvt er bie IDorte fie fagen : 

„3efet rotrb er ans Kreu3 gefdjiagen." 
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Unb bw 2lngj! beflfigclt ben etfen&en Jufe, 

3^" jagen &er Sorge Qualen ; loo 

Va fd?immem in TJibenbvotiis 5ttaI|Ien 

Pon feme Me ginnen pon Syrafus, 

Unb entgegen fommt iB|m pljiloftratus, 

Ses ffoufes reMidjer ffiiter, 

J)er erfennet entfefet &en <5ebieter: xos :; 

::c 
„5urucf 1 bn retteji ben 5teun& nidjt meB|r, )S 

So rette bos eigene Ceben I 

Sen tEot) erleibet er eben. !: 

Von Stunbe 3u Stunbe getoartef er 
tllit I^offenber Seele bev IDiederfeBir, xi© 

3Iint fonnte ben mutl^igen (Slauben 
3)er ffolin bes tEytannen nid^t rauben." — 

„Vinb tji es 3U fpSt, unb fonn xdi iB|nt nidjt, 

€in Setter, millfommen erfdjeinen, 

5p foil midj t)er tEo& iljm peremen. us 

3)e§ rul^me &er blut*ge tEyrann jtd? nid^t, 

Sag &er 5teun& bem 5reun&e gebrod^en bk pflidjt, 

€r fdjiadjte &er fflpfer 5n?eie, 

Unb glcmbe an Ciebe un& Creue ! " 

Unb bxe Sonne gel|t unter, ba ^etit er am Cl^or 120 

Unb fieljt bas Kreu3 fdjon erl|51|et, 

7>as bxe ZTlenge gaffenb umjieljet ; 

Tin bem Seile fdjon 5tel|t man 5en 5teunb empor, 

Va jertrennt er geroaltig ben Wd^ten (Eljor : 

„V!lx(ii, :^enfer ! " ruft er, „enpiirget 1 12s 

Va bin idj, fxir ben er gebiirgetl" 

£ 
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Unb Crjlaunen ergreift bos Volt uml^er, 

3n ben Tlxmen Ixegen fid? bet&e 

Unb wexnen vox Sdjmerjen nnb S^enbe. 

J)a fiel^t man fein Tiage tBirdnenleer, X30 

Un& 5um KSnige bxmQt man bxe Wnnbetm^v'; 

J)er ful^lt em menfdjKdjes Sfil^ren, 

£d§t fdjneQ por &en tDjron fie fill^ren. 

Unb blicf et fie lange pertounbert an ; 

J)rauf fprid^t er : ,,€5 ij! eudj gelungen, X35 

3I)r iic&i bos ffers mir be5rDungen ; 

VLnb bie tEreue, fie ij! &odj fein leerer JDal^n ; 

So neljmet audi "^idj 5um (Senoffen an I 

3di fei, getodlirt mir &ie Sitte, 

3n eurem Sunbe &er britte." 140 



„lDer toagt es, Hittersmann ober Knapp, 
5u taadten in biefen 5d?Iun& ? 
<£inen golbnen Sedjer toerf* idj I^tnab, 
Perfdjiungen fdion iiat tt^n bet \diwaxie TXbxnb. 
Wev mir ben Sedjer fann toieber jeigen, 
€r mag iljn beljalten, er ijl fein eigen." 

J)er KSnig fprid^t es un& roirft pon 6er ^SIj' 
J>er Klippe, fcie fdjrojf un& fteil 
fjinaus^dngt in bxe unenMid)e See, 
3)en Sedjer in 6er (EBiarybfte (Sel^eul. 
,,tt)er iji &er SeBierjte, idj frage tt>ie&er, 
3u taud^en in Wefe Ciefe nie&er?" 



xo 
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Unb 5ie Hitter, 6ie Knoppen um U^n iiet 

Pemelimen's und fdjtDeigen ftiH, 

5et)en I^inab in bos ixnlbc JTleer, 15 

Unb feiner ben Sedjer getoinnen rpitt. 

Unb ber K8nig sunt brittenmal wiebcr fraget: 

//3j^ feiner; ber jtdj Ijinunter waget?^' 

Sod{ dies nod} fiumm bleibt toie ^uiDor ; 

Unb ein (Ebelfnedrt, fonft unb fed, » 

tEritt cms ber Knappen sagenbem Cl^r, 

Unb ben <5urtel roirft er, ben VHaniel toeg, 

Unb oHe bie Ztldnner umB|er nnb 5tauen 

2luf ben Ijerrlidjen ^Angling t>erit>unbert fd^ouen. 

Unb toie er tritt an bes S^V\en fjang »s 

Unb blxdt in ben Sdibxnb i(xnab, 
Sie IDaffer, bie jte I^inunter fdjiang, 
J)ie (EBiarvbbe je^t brfiHenb toiebergab, 
Unb wie mit bes femen Sonners <5etofe 
€ntjiiiigen pe fdjSumenb bem ftnjlem Sdioofee. 30 

Unb es waUet unb ftebet unb braufet unb jifdjt, 

Wxe werni IDaffer mit 5«uer jtdj ntengt, 

Sis 5um ffimmel fprifeet ber bompfenbe (Sifdjt, 

Xhxb 5IutI) ouf 5IutB| fidj oljn' €nbe brangt, 

Unb toil! ftdj nimmer erfdjopfen unb leeren, 3s 

2IIs «>oIIte bos UTeer nodj ein UTeer gebdren. 

7>odi enblxdtf ^Ci legt ftdt bie uoilbe (Semalt, 
Unb fdju>ar3 ous bem ipeigen Sdjaum 
Klafft ^inunter ein gdijnenber Spalt, 
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(SvnnbloSf als ging's in ben £}6IIcnraum, 4© 

Unb xex^enb [xeiit man bw bxanbenben Wogen 
fjinab in ben jhru&dn6en tEridjter gc3ogen. 

3cfet fd^neH, et| bxe ^tanbnng wxebevtelitt, 

Vet 3iingling fid? (5ott befieyt, 

lln& — ein Sdjrei &e5 Cntfefeens tDir& rings gel^ort, 4s 

Hnt) fd^on I)at tB|n &er IDirbel I:|intt>eggefpult, 

Unb gel^iexmnx^voU fiber &em fiit|nen Sdtwxmmex 

Sdilxe^t jtdj &er Hadjen ; er 5dgt fidj nimmer. 

Unb jKHe tDir&'5 iiber 6em tt)afferfdilun&, 

3n bex tLxefe nur braufet es Ijofjl, s© 

lln& beben& I|5rt man pon 2Ti;un& 3U ZlTunb : 

„£jod?B|er3igcr 3^"^^"^/ f^^^^^^^ tt>oI|Il" 

Un5 t|oI|fer unb I|oIjfer I|6rt man's I^eufen, 

Unb es I^arrt nodj mit bangem, mit fdjredlidjem IDeilen. 

Unb rodrfji bn bxe Krone felber I)inein ss 

Un& fprddjji : tt>er mir bringet bxe Uxon\ 

£r fott fie tragen un& Konig fein 1 

Vllxdi gelupete nidjt nad\ bem tB|euren Cofyx. 

Was bxe B|eulen&e tEiefe ba unten t>erB|eB|Ie, 

7>as erjdyt feine lebenbe gKicflidje Seele. & 

Weill mand^es 5al|r3eug, pom Strubel gefagt, 

Sd^og gdB| in &ie tCief e iixndb : 

Vodt Serfd^mettert nur rangen jtdj Kiel unb ZTlajl 

^erpor aus bem aUes perfdjiingenben (5rab. — 

Unb hteUex unb I^etter, tpie Sturmes Saufen, 6s 

^drt man's ndl^er nnb immer ndl^er braufen. 
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Uxib es waHet nnb jtebct nnb braufet un5 sifdjt, 

Wxe ipenn IDaffer tntt 5cuer jtdj mengt, 

Sis 5um ^immel fprifeet &er &atnpfcn&e (Sifdjt, 

Un& rOeO' auf rOctt* ftd? ol^n' (en&e &rdngt, 70 

Unb tote mit &e5 fcmen Vormevs <5etofe 

(Entfturjt cs brullcn& &em fmjlem Sdjoo^e. 

Un& ficti 1 aus &em fmficr flutl|€n&cn Sdjoog, 

?)a t^ebet fidj's fdjipanenipeig, 

Unb ein 2lnn unt) ein gl&n^enber ZXadcn wxxb blo% n 

Vixib es xnbeti mit Kraft un& mit cmjtgem 5fei6, 

Hnt) er ij!*s, un& I|od? in fciner Cinfen 

Sd^toingt cr t)cn Sed^er mit freu&igem IDinfcn. 

Unb atljmete lang un6 atB^mete tief, 

Un& begrii^te bas I^immlifdje Cidjt. 80 

ZTlit Stoiiloden es einer bem anbevn ricf : 

„<£r Icbt 1 er ijl 5a 1 es bcl^iclt il^n nidjt 1 

ilns 6em (grab, ans 5cr jhrubelnben It)affcrl^6I|Ie 

^ot bev Srapc gcrcttct Vie Icbenbe Scele 1" 

Un& er fommt ; es umringt il|n biejubeln^e Sdjaar ; 85 

Sn bes K5mg5 Sufeen er jtnf t, 

J)en Sedjer reidjt er il^m fnieent) bar, 

Unb ber Konig ber lieblidjen tEodjter tt>inft, 

J)ie fxiHt il^n mit funfelnbem IDein bis sum IRanbe, 

Unb ber ^imglxnQ fid| alfo sum Konig it>anbte : 90 

„£ang lebe ber K6nig 1 €s freue pdj, 
XDer ba atBjmet im rojtgten Cid|t ! 
7>a unten aber ift's fiirdjterlid?, 
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Unb &er tllenfdj t>erfud?e We (Sdtter ntdjt, 

Unb begelire nimtncr vxib ntmmcr 5U fdjaueu, 95 

Was fte gn&bxg bebeden mit ZTad^t uxxb (Srauen.'' 



;,(£5 ri§ midj tjmunter bfifeesfdinelf, 
J>a ftflrjt' mir cms fdfigtem 5djad|t 
H)ilbf[utf|en& cntgcgcn ein rei§en&cr Quell ; 
Znidj padfte bes Soppeljhroms tt>fitl)en&e Znadjt, 
Unb toie einen Kreifel, mit fdju>in5eln^em J)te^eit 
tCrieb tnidj's um, idj fonnte ntdjt roiderjlelien/' 



xoo 



,,7>a seigte mir (Sott, 3U bem xdi rief, 

3n &er I|6diflen fdjrecflidien 2totI|; 

2tu5 ber tEiejfe ragenb ein 5^If^nriff, * 105 

Vas erfajjf id? beB|en6 unb entrarat bem tCob. 

Unb ba B|ing audj ber Sed?er an fpifeen KoraHen, 

Sonji rodr' er ins Sobenlofe gefalten." 

„ J)enn unter mir lag's nod? Sergetief 

3n purpumer 5inji^nti§ ba, no 

Unb oVs lim bem ®t|re gleidj etoig fdjfief, 

©as 2tuge mit Sdtanbevn I|inunter fal|, 

tt)ie'5 von Salamanbem unb ZHoIdjen unb 7>radien 

Sxdi regf in bem furdjtbaren ^oHenradien." 

„5ditoar3 ipimmelten ba, in graufem (Semifdi, ns 

gu fdieuglidjen Klumpen geballt, 

2)er jladjlidjte Hod^e, ber Klippenfifd?, 

J)es fjammers grduKdje Ungeftalt, 

Unb brduenb »ies mir bie grimmigen ^dt^ne 

Der entfefelidie fjai, bes Zlteeres ffy^"^-" 



xao 
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„}Xnb ba liing idt, unfc toor's mtr tnit <5raufen bc- 

Von ber tnenfdiltdjen JEjilfe fo toeit, 

Unter Carpen t>te dnsige fiil^Ienbe Srujl, 

2(Qem m 5er grdglidien £tnfamf eit, 

(Etef unter bent SdioH bet tnenfdiHdjen Hefec las 

Set ben Ungel^euem bex tccamgen Q)ebe." 

„}Xnb ^dtcaxbetnb badiV idj's, ba frodi's I^^on, 
Hegte I|un&ert (Sdenfe sugleidj, 
IDitt fdjnappen nadj mtr ; in bes Sditedens VOciin 
£a% idi los bet KoroHe untflantnterten gioeig ; 130 
(Skxdt f<^^t mxdi bet Sttnbel mtt ta\enbem Co6en, 
Dodj es roar mir ^m JQeil, er rt§ tnidj itadj obeit." 

2)er K5mg batob fidj Der»>un&ert fditer 

Un6 fprtdjt: „Vet Sedjer ijl 6etn, 

Unb biefett Hing nodj beftintm' tdj Mr, 135 

(5efdintflrft mit bem f5ftKdjj!cn €&elgejiem, 

Perfudjjl &u*s ttodj emmal nnb brtngji mir Kunbe, 

XDos 6u falijl cmf bes TXleets ticfutttcrjlem (RtnnbeJ' 

2)05 l|orte bie Cod)tcr mtt xoexdiem <BcfuB|I, 

Un& mtt fdjmeid|eln&em 2Tiiitt&e jte fleB|t : 140 

„ta^t, Vatet, geitug fetn &a5 graufame Spiel ! 

£r I^at eudi bcftanben, ipas fetncr bcjicBjt, 

Xlnb fonnt il^r bes ^ersens (5eliij!en nid^t 5ctt|meit, 

So mSgcn bxe Hitter feeit Kitappen befd^men." 

2>rauf b^v KSnig greift itad) bem Sedjer fdjnett, 14s 

3n bex\ Sivnbel xtin fdjleu&ert I^inein : 

,fVinb fdjaffjl ^u ben Sed|er mir rDie&er jur Stctt'^ 
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So foUji &u 5cr trefflidijie Hitter mir fein, 

Hnb follft fie ols (Siigemaiil I^cut nod? umarmen, 

J>ie jefet fiir bidj bittet mit sortem €rbarmen." 150 

©a ergreift's tl|m &te Seek tnit ^immelsgetpalt, 

Xlnb es bli^t aits ben 2lugen U^m fiiBtn, 

Uni ex fieliet errotI|en &te fdjone (Se^alt, 

Unb fiel^t fie erbleidjen nrib finf en I|tn ; 

J)a treiJbf 5 il|n, &en foftlidjen Preis ju enperben, 155 

Unt) jHirst I^inunter auf Ceben unt) Sterben. 

VOoiil I|5rt man We Sranbung, tpotjl f el|rt fie jurfldf, 

Ste t>erfun&igt &er &onnem&e Sdjatt; 

2)a biirft jxdj's I)tnunter mit Keben&em Slidf, 

€5 fommen, es fommen bie IDaffer aU, kso 

5ie raufd^en I^erauf , fie raufd^en nie&er, 

Den 3fingling bringt feines toiefeer. 



Hitter Coggenburg, 

„Sitter, treue 5djtt>ejlerliebe 

„Wxi>met enii Wes f}er3 ; 
„5or5ert feine an&re Ciebe, 

„ J)enn es madjt mir Sdjmers. 
„HuI|ig mag idj eud| erfd^einen, 

„HuI^ig geB|en feB|n. 
„€urer ^ugen jKUes IDeinen 

„Kann idj nidjt oerjleBin." 
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Unb ex iiovVs mit jhimmem ^orme, 

Hct^t jtdj blutent) los, to 

pre§t fie B|cftig in bk 3mte, 

Sd^tDtngt pdj auf fein Ho§, 
Sdixdt 3U feinen tllanncn alien 

3n &em Can&e 5djtDei3 ; 
Xladi 6em I^eirgen (5rab fie roatten, xs 

2tuf fter Sruft bos Kreu5. 

<5ro§e 0)aten bort gefdjel|en 

Siurdj &er ^el&en 3rm ; 
3I|re5 ^elmes Siifdje toel^en 

3n &er 5^tnt)e 5djtt>arm ; ao 

Uab bes (Eoggenburgers ZTante 

Sditedt ben ZHufelmann ; 
Sodj bos ^er5 pon feinent (Srame 

Ztidii genefen fann. 

Ihxb etn 3aln: l|at er's getragen, 25 

tErdgfs nidit Idnger mel^r; 
Hul^e fann er nid^t erjagen 

lln& peridot bos ^eer ; 
5iel|t etn Sdjtff an 3opp^5 Stranbe, 

7>as bxe Segel bldt|t, 30 

Sditffet I|eim sum tB|euren £ant)e, 

VOo lilt Tltiiem weiit 

Unb an it^res Sdjloffes pforte 

Klopft bet pilger an ; 
2ldj, unt> mit &em ?)onneru>orte 3s 

Wvcb fie auf getBjan : 



/ 
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,,J)ie xiix fudjet, ttdgt bm Sdjieier, 

//3P ^^5 ^immels Sraut, 
„(5ejicm max bes Cages 5^^^/ 

„3)er jte <5ott getraut." 4© 

J)a pcrlfiffet cr auf immcr 

Sdner V&tex Sd^Io^, 
Seine IDaffen jtet^t er itimmer, 

ZTodj fein treues Zio% 
Von bex tEoggenSurg t|emte&ei: 4s 

Steigt er unbefannt, 
J)enn es &edft bte ebeln (BIteber 

^drenes (Seupant)* 

Hnb erbout pd? etne ^iitte 

3ener (5egen5 nal^, s© 

tt)o &a5 Kloper aus t>er ZITitte 

Siijhrer Ctn&en fal| ; 
fjarren& t>on fees JTIorgens Cidjte 

Sis 5U 2t6en&5 5djein, 
StiHe ^offnung im (Seftdjte, ss 

Sa^ er &a oHein. 

SKtfte nadi bem Klojler bruBen 

SliJ te ftun&enlang 
7Xa<i\ bem 5«nfter feiner CieBen, 

Sis bos 5cnjler Hang, ^ 

Sis &ie £iebHct|e fid? seigte, 

Sis bos tlieure Sil& 
Sid? ins tZI^al I^erunter neigte, 

^iix^f engelmil^. 
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Unb bann fegt' er froB| pdj nkbet, 6s 

Sdjlief getroftet cin, 
Still jtdj freuenb, toenn es toie^cr 

ZlTorgcn tpfir&e fem^ 
Vinb fo fa^ er vxek (Cage, 

Sa§ mel 3<Jll^^ tong, 70 

^arrenb ol^ne 5djmcr3 nnb Klagc, 

Sis bos 5^nji^x^ Hang, 

Sis bw Cieblidje jtdi seigte, 

Sis bos tt^eure Silb 
Sxdi ins Cljal I^erunter neigt^, 7s 

Hul|ig, engelmilb. 
Unt) fo fa§ er, eine Ceidje, 

(Eines ZITorgens ba; 
Xladi bem 5enfler nodj bos bleidje 

Stille 2tntBfe fal|. 80 



Der Kampf mit bem Drad^en. 

tt)as rennt 6as Volt, was todlst pd? 6ort 

J>ie lartgen <5affen braufenb fort? 

Stflrjt HI|o&us unter Seuers 5tommen ? 

£s rottet jtdj im Sturm jufammen, 

Vinb einen Hitter, I^odj 5U Ho§, s 

(5etoal|r' xdi aus bem tnenfdjentrog ; 

Vinb I|inter il|m, tt>eldj 2t6enteuer I 

Sringt man gefd^Ieppt ein Hngel^euer ; 

©n Sradje fd^eint es pon (Bejlalt 

Hlit tpeitem Krofo&iIe5rad?en, xo 

Un5 aQes blicf t pem>un5ert bcAb 

J>en Hitter an nnb balb ben Vtadien. ^ 
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Unb taufent> Stimmcn wevben lout : 

,,©05 iji bet Cinbwvmn, fommt nnb fdjaut, 

3)er fjtrt mxb fjecrben uns oerfd^Iungen ! xs 

©05 ift t>er fjelb, bcr il^n Bestpungen I 

Piel anbre 3ogen vov iljm cms, 

5u voaqen ben gewalfgen Stroug, 

Sodj f einen fal| man ix)ie6erf el|rcn ; 

Sen fufjnen Hitter foil man eljren I " 20 

Hni nadj &em Klojier gel^t ^er S^, 

XDo Sand 3oI|ann5 &e5 tEdufers ®r&en, 

Sie Hitter &e5 Spitols, im 5Iug 

3u HatBje jtn& perfammelt toorben. 

Un6 por ben ebeln ZHeijier tritt as 

®er ^ixnglxng mit befcliei&nem Sd^ritt; 

Ztadi&rdngt bos Polf, mit ipil&em Hufen, 

<£rfiillen& &e5 (8eldn&er5 Stufen. 

Xlnb jener nimmt bas IDort nnb fpridit : 

„3dj t^aB* erffiHt &ie Hitterpflidjt. 30 

2)er Srad^e, &er bos £anb pero&et, 

€r liegt pon metner ^anb getodtet ; 

5rei ijl 6em VOanbevex bet IDeg, 

J)er ^irte treiBe ins (5efil&e, 

5roB| tt>alle ouf &em 5^If^njlcg 3s 

Ser pilger 3U &em (SnabenBilbe." 

Sodi jhrenge Blicft &er 5urjl iB|n an 

Unb fprid|t: „2)u Ijaft als ^elt) getljan; 

J)er 2JIut^ ift*5, 5er 6en Hitter el^ret, 

Su ^a^ ben tiXfyien (Seift bewdi(cet 40 

Sodi fprid? I was ift &ie erfte pffid^t 

Ses Hitters, 6er fur (Cl^riftum fidjt, 
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f 

Sxdi fdjmucfet mit bes Kreuses S^icljen?" 

Unb aHe rings I|crum crbleiijen. 

Vodi eVf mit cWem 2lnpant), fpridit, 4s 

3n^^in cr fid? etvdtlienb neiget: 

,f<5eiiox\am iji &ie erjle pflid?t, 

J)ic it|n &e5 Sdjmucfcs tDurWg jdget." 

„llnb Wcfe pflidjt, mein SoI|n/' ©crfefet 

®cr ZHcijier, ;,B|aJl ^u fredj ocriefet. so 

Vm Kampf, ben &a5.(8efefe t>erfaget; 

^aji bu mit freplem TXbxtii gerpagetl" — 

„:^crr, ridjte, toenn bn aUes wei^t," 

Spridjt jener mit gefefetem (5ciji, 

,,Senn bes ©cfefees Simt un^ IDiQen ss 

VetmemV idj treulidj 3U erfullen. 

Xlxdit nnbebadit^am 3og idj I|in, 

J)as Ungel^euer 5U Befriegen ; 

Durdj £ijl un& IhiggetDan&ten Simt 

Perfudjt' idj's, in &em Kampf ju peg«t," 60 

,,5iinf unfcrs ©rbens woren fdjon, 

Sic Sxetben bet Hcligion, 

J>es fill|nen ZHutlies (Dpfet toor&en ; 

7>a toeljrtcjl bix ben Kampf &em Qhben. 

Sodj an t>em ^ersen nagten mir 6s 

J)er Unmutl? un& bie Streitbegicr, 

3a, fclbji im tCroum bev jHIIcn Xtddjte 

Soxib xdi mxdi tendienb im (5ef edjte ; 

Iln& tpenn ber TXlovgen bdmmetnb tarn 

Unb 'Knnbe qab von nenen plagen, 70 

T>a fa^te midj ein milbex (Svam, 

Unb xdi befd^Iog, es frifd? ju roagen." 
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„lh\b 5U mir \elbet fpradj \d\ barm : 

Was fdjmucf t &en 3ungling, divt &en Ztlann ? 

Was iciftcten &te tapfem ^efeen, 7s 

Pen feemn uns &ie Cie&er tnelben, 

Sie 3U &ci: (55tter <5Ian3 un& Hul^m 

£rt)ub bos blxnbe Qet^entt^um ? 

5ie reinigten t>on Ungcljeuem 

2)ie 2X)dt in fufjnen 2tbenteuem, so 

Segegneten im Kami>f bent £cun 

Unb rangen mit &em ZHinotauren, 

Die armen ©pfer 3U befrein, 

Un& liegen fldj bos Slut nid^t bouren." 

„3jl nur &er Saracen es roertlj, ss 

j>a§ il)n beMmpft bes (0|riften Sdjrpert ? 

Sefriegt er nur bie falfdjen <56tter? 

(5efanM iji er ber Welt yxm Setter, 

Don jeber Ztoiii unb jebem ^arm 

Sefreien mug fein ftorf er 2trm ; 90 

Sodj feinen ZHutli mug IDeisBieit leiten, 

Unb £i{i mug mit ber Sidxte fhreiten. 

So fpradi xdt oft unb 3og aHein, 

Des Haubtt{ier5 jdl^rte 5U erfunben ; 

7>a fi&gte mir ber (Beijl es ein, 9s 

5rol^ rief idj ous : 3dj I^ob's gefunben I " 

• 
;;Unb trat 5U bit nab fpradt bas 2X)ort: 

ZTIidi 3iel|t es nadi ber ^eimatl^ fort. 

J>u, ^err, n>ittfaljrtejl meinen Sitten, 

Unb glu^id^ n>ar bas JTleer burd^fd^nitten. 

Kaum <Heg idj aus am I)eim*fdien Stranb 

(Skidi Heg xdti bxxcdt bes Kiinjllers ^anb, 
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(Bctreu bm xx>ci\lbem^t1ten SiXg^n, 

€m Vxadi^nbxlb 5ufammcnfugcn. 

2tuf furscn iiife^it roir^ 6ie Cajl 105 

7>es langm Cerb^s aufgctt^tonet; 

fin \divipp\dit paniexiiemb umfa§t 

7>en ZtudFctt; den es furdttbar fdiumet^ 

„tang jircrfet pdi &er ^ols Ijcrpor, 

lln& grafelidi, wie ein JE}8IIentIjor, iw c 

2t(5 {d)nappt' cs gierig nad} 5cr 23eufc, 

(5roffnet jtdi 6c5 Hadjens XPeitc, ] 

Unb cms 5em fd^nxirsen Sd^Iun&e 5rdun ; 

Vex saline Padjelid^te Hctt^n ; : 

JHe gunge gleidjt des SdjtDertes Sjnfee. us ' 

^e Ileinen ^tugen fprut|en Sli^e ; j 

3n eine Sdjlange enbigt jtdi 

Ses Hiidens unget^eure Cdnge, ] 

HoDt um jtdj felber furdjterlid?, 

Sa^ es um 2TIann und Hog jtd^ fd}(dnge.'' 



xao 



„lln& oOes hilb* xdi nadi genou 

Unft Hei&' es in ein fd^euglidj (5rau ; 

fjolb XPurm erfdjien's, i^olb ZHoIdj uu6 Sradje, 

(Beseuget in 6er gift'gen Codje. 

UnS als bos ^xlb voUenbct wax, zas 

^xwdiiV idi mir ein Soggenpaar, 

(5eu>altig, fdjneH, oon flinfen CdufeU; 

(5e«>ol|nt, 6en n>i(5en Ur 3U greifen. 

Sie I^efe' idj ouf 6en Cindmurm an, 

€rliifee fie 5U wilbem (Brimme; 130 

Su faffen il|n mit fdjarfem goljn, 

Un6 lenfe jte mit meiner Stimme." 
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„}Xnb WO bes Baud^es locidjes Vlxe^ 

7>m fdjarfen Sijfen Sloge lieg, 

Va rets' idj fie, ben XDurm ju parfen, 13s 

Ste fpifeen Sdl^ne einsuliaden. 

3cl? felbfl, betDaffnet mit (Sefdjofe, 

Se^eige mein orabifdj Hofe, 

Pon abeliger Sudjt entjiammet ; 

Unb als tdj feinen Sotn entflammet, 140 

Hafdj auf 6en Sradjen fpreng' idj's los 

Unb jladiF es mit ben fdjorfen Sporen, 

Unb tDerfe sielenb mein (Sefdjog, 

2tl5 looHf idj 6ie (Beflalt 6urdjboI|ren." 

„(Db cmdj 605 Hofe fidj grauenb bdumt 145 
Unb fnirfd^t unb in ben ^iigel fdjdumt, 
Unb meine Soggen dngjilidj jlSIjnen, 
Z&dit rajl* xdif b\s fie pdj getodljnen. 
So ub* idj's au5 mit (Emfigfeit, 
Bis breimal fidj ber ZHonb etnevd, 150 

Unb als fie lebes redjt begriffen, 
5uB|r' idj pe Ijer auf fd^eHen Sd?iff en. 
Vex britte ZHorgen ift es nun, 
. Sa§ mir's gelungen, Ijier 3U lanben ; 
Ven (Bliebem gomtf id? faum 3U rut|n 15s 

Sis idj bos grofee Wext bejianben." 

„Senn fyx^ erregte mir bos ^ers 

Ves Canbes frifdj emeuter Sdtmexi, 

Serriffen fanb man jiingj! bie fjirten, 

Vie nadtt bem Sumpfe fidj t>erirrten. 160 

Unb idj befd^Iiege rafdj bie tZ^at, 

Xtwc t>on bem fjersen nel|m' id? ^Aatii, 
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Slugs unterridjf idj meme Knoppen, 

33eftetge ben vex\txd(tm Happen, 

Unb Don 5em ebein ^oggenpaor 165 

Segleitet, cmf gcl)eimcn XDcgen, 

XDo ntemer (Ct^at f cin ^euge voax, 

2iett* id) 6em 5^^^ fnfdi enigegen.'^ 



^ 
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,,^05 Kird{Iem Icnnji 6u, ^err, &as I{od) 1 

ituf ernes 5rff«nt>«i^g^5 3od|, 170 | 

2)er iDeit We 3nfel fiberfdiouet, ; 

Ses ZHetfters fuller (Beift erbouet. 

Perdd^ilid} fd^t es, arm nnb fiem, 

Vodt em ZlTtrafel fd^Iiegt es ein, 

Vk 23Iutter nut 5em 3^u5fnaben, 175 

Sen 6ie drei Konige begaben. 

Tbxf ^remtal dreigig Siufen fteigt 

Ser pilgrim nad) ber fteilen £)dt{e ; 

2)odi iiat er fdjiDtnbeIn6 pe erreidjt, 

£rquidt il{n feines ^eilan^s ZUU^e/' iSo 

„©ef in 6en 5«l5, auf 6em es ijdngt, 

3P eine (Brotte eingefprengt, 

Pom tn^ou des nal^ert ZIToors Befeud^tet, 

XPot^in 6es Qimmels Stral^I nid^t Ieud{tet 

£)ier Ijaufete der IDurm und lag, 185 

7>en Haub erfpfil^enb, Ztadjt un6 Cag. 

So I^elt er, tt>ie 6er ^5IIen6radje, 

^m 5ug bes (Bottesl^aufes XDad^e ; 

Unb tarn bet pilgrim I^ergetPaOt 

Unb lenfte in 5ie Unglildsfhrage, 190 

f)en>orbrad? avis bem fjinterljalt 

7>et 5ein6 un6 trug itjn fort sum Srage." 
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„Ven 5elfen ftieg idj jefet I|inan, 

(Zlf \di ben fd^meren Straufe begonn ; 

^in fnief id^ t>or bent Cliriftusfinbe 195 

Mnb reinigte ntein ^ers t>on Siinbe. 

Srauf giirf idj mir im fjciligtl^um 

Ven Wanfen 5d?mud 5er XDaffen urn, 

Ben>el|re mit bent Spiefe 5ie Hed^te, 

Unb nieber ftdg' idi 5um (5efedite. 200 

Smixde bleibt ber Knoppcn tErofe ; 

3di gebe fd^eibenb bie Befel|le, 

Unb fd^minge midi beljenb aufs Ho§, 

Unb (Sott empfetil* id? metne Seefe." 

„Kaum fell' idj mid? im ebnen plan, 20s 

Slugs fd^Iagen ntetne Soggen an, 

Mnb bang begtnnt bos Hog 3u feud^en 

Unb bdumet jtdi unb n?ttt nid^t weid^en ; 

J)enn nalje Itegt, sum Kndul gebattt, 

Ses 5^inbe5 fd^euglidie (Seftolt 210 

Xbxb fonnet fid^ auf toarmem (Srunbe. 

2tuf jagen it^n bie flinf en ^unbe ; 

J)odi toenben jte ftdi pfeilgefditoinb, 

7Us es ben Had^en gaijnenb tljeilet 

Mnb oon fidi l^aud^t ben gift'gen Wxnb 215 

Unb n?infelnb tDte ber Sd^afal i^eulet" 

„2>odj fd^nell erfrifd?' id? iljren TXlntit, 

Sie fajfen it^ren 5^inb mit XOvdli, 

3nbem id? nad? bes Ci^ieres £enbe 

2tu5 jiarf er Soujl ben Speer t>erfenbe ; 220 

J)od? mad^tlos, roie ein biinner Stab, 

prattt er pom-Sd^uppenpanser ob, 
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Unb el|* tdj meinen IDurf emeuet, 

5)a bdaxmet jtd? mein Hog un& fd?euet 

2tn fetnem Bajtlisf enblid 225 

lln& femes TUtiems gtft'gem lDel|en, 

Un6 mit (Entfefeen fjningt's 5urftd, 

lln6 jefeo war's um ntidj gefdjel|en — " 3 

^^^^^^^. ,i 

SdineH iji 6es Sdjioertes 5djnei6e blog ; 230 i 

Vodci oQe Streidje fm6 t>erioren, "* 

Sen 5^If^nl|amifdj 5U burdjbol^ren. 

Iln6 tDiitl|en6 mit 6es 5d?tt>eifes Kraft 

^at es 5ur €r5e mtdj g^tafft; 

Sdion fetj* idj femen Hadjen g&i|nen, 23s 

€s tjaut nad? mir mit grimmen S&ll'^en, 

Tils mefate ^un6e, wutlientbrarait, 

Tin feinen ^aadi mit grimm'gen Siffen 

Sidj marfen, bag es l|eulen6 jlan6, 

Don unget)eurem Sdjmers jerrijfen." 240 



f 



„lln6, elf es il^ren Siffen jtdj 

€nttDint)et, rafd? ertjeb' idj midi, 

€rfpai|e mir 6es 5^inbes SISfee 

Unb flo^e tief iljm ins (5elrdfe, 

Ztadjboljrenb bis ans ^eft, ben 5taI|L 24s 

Sdjroarjquellenb fpringt bes 33Iutes Strat|I, 

^in fmft es unb begrdbt im 5aIIe 

TXiidi mit 5es Ceibes HiefenbaHe, 

Safe fdjnett bie Simte mir t>ergel|n. 

UnS als idj neugejldrft ertoadie, 250 

Sell' xdt 6ie Knappen um mid? Pel^n, 

UnJ) to6t im Slute Kegt 6er Sradie." 
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Ves Sctfotts long gel|emmte £uji 

Sefreit jefet alter ^orer Sruji, 

So u>ie bet Hitter 6ie5 gefprodjen ; 255 

Urib lelnnfadt ^tn (5etD6Ib gebrodjen, 

IDdlst 5er t>emiifd?ten Sttmnten SdjaD 

Sidj broufenb fort int IDiebertjoIl. 

£aut for5em felbfl bes ©r^ens Sofyxe, 

7)0% man bk ^elbenjKme Ir6ne, 260 

Unb bantbac im (Criumpligeprdng 

IDiD iljn bos Volt 6em DoIIe jeigen ; 

7>a foltet feme Stime jhreng 

Vet JHeijier »n& gebietet Sdjtoeigen. 

Unb \ptxift : „Ven Sradjen, &er Wes Can6 265 

Perlieert, fdjlugji 6u tnit tapfrer E^anb ; 

€m (5ott bifl 6u bem Polfe «>or6en, 

©n 5««& fomrnjl 5u 5urfid 6em (Dtben, 

Xlnb etnen fdilimmem Wntm gebar 

2)etn fjei^, ols 6iefer Vtadie voat, 270 

2)ie Sdjlange, 5ie bos ^erj t>ergiftet, 

2)ie giDtetradjt unb Perberben jiiftet, 

Vas ifl 6er ttn6erfpenji'ge (Seiji, 

7>et gegen Sudjt jtdj fredj empdret, 

Vet (Dtbrmng l^eilig Sonb 3erret6t; 27s 

Venn bet iji's, 6er 6ie H?elt serjiSret." 

„Znutl| seiget aud? 6er Zltomelucf, 
(iSel^orfam iji bes Ctjrijlen Sdjmuif ; 
Venn too bet fjerr m feiner (Sroge 
(5e«>an5elt I^at in KnedjtesWdfe, 280 

2>a jiifteten, anf Ijeil'gem (Svnnb, 
Vie Vdtet Wefes (Dtbens ^nnb, 
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J)er piltd^teh fd^tperjic 5U erffiKctt; 

^u bdn^igen ben eignen XDUIen. 

Sid} liat 5er cittc Ziul^m &etpegt; 385 

Srum wenbe bxdi ous nteinen 33Iicfen 1 

Vetm wev bes ^erren 3octi nidjt tr&gt, 

Sorf fidi mit fcmem Krcus md?t fdjmMcn." 



f 



Va bndit &ie ZlTengc tobcnft cms, 

(5eix>alfgcr Stumt betoegt bos fjaus, 290 

Um (5na&c fieiien oQe Srflber ; 

Sodj fdjtDeigenb blidt 5er 3fingling nieber, 

Still fegt er oon jtdj bos (Sewanb i 

Unb fugt 5es ZlTeiflcrs jhrcnge fjanb 

Unb gel|t. 2)er folgt ii|m mit 6cm 8Ii&, 29s 

Sann ruft er liebenb il^n sururfc 

Unb fpridjt: „llmarme midj, mein Sol^n! 

Sir ijl 6er lidrt're Kampf gelungen. 

2timm biefes Kreu5. €5 ift bet Cot^n 

Ser Demuttj; 6ic jtdi felbp bcsiDungcn." 300 



Der (Sanc^ nadf bent €ifentjammer* 

€in frommer Kned^ toar 5ri6oKn, 

Unb in 5er 5urcljt bes fjerm 

€rgeben 6er ©ebicterin, 

®er (5rdfin von Sat>cm. 

5ie ipor fo fanft, jtc war fo gut ; 

Vodi ondt bet Counen Uebcrmutl{ 

^dtt' er geeifcrt ju erfiiHen 

ZHit 5reubigfeit; um <5ottc5 roiHen. 
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5rul| pon 6cs tEages crjiem Sd^em, 

Sis fpdt 5ie Pefper fd?Iug, lo 

Cebt* er nur U^rem Sienfl oDem, 

tn^at nimmer jtd? genug. 

Mnt) fpradj 5ie Same: ^ZHad? bit's feid^t!" 

Sa tpurb* it{m gleid} 5as 2tuge feud^t, 

lln5 meinte, feiner PPidjt 5U fel^Ien, 15 

Surft' er jtd? nidjt int Sienfle qudlen. 

2>rum t>or bent gansen Sienertrofe 

Sie (5rdfin il|n erI|ob ; 

2tus il^rem fd^Snen ZHunbe flo^ 

Sein unerfdjopftes Cob. » 

5ie l^ielt il^n nidjt als il^ren Kned^t, 

€s gab fein ^ers il^m Kin^esred^t ; 

3tlt Hares ^uge mit Dergniigen 

^ing an ben ix>oygej!aIten Siigen. 

Sarob entbrennt in Hoberts Srufl, 25 

®es 3^9^^5, gift'ger (Broil, 

Sent Idngfl t>on bofer Sd^abenluji 

Sie fdjroarse Seele fdjtDoII ; 

Unt) trat sunt (Srafen, rafdj 3ur tEIjat 

Un6 offen bes Derful^rers Hatt|, 30 

2tls einft oom 3^9^" I^^i"^ P^ famen, 

Streuf il^m ins fjer j bes 2trga>oI|n5 Samen. 

„ir>ie feib il^r gffidlid?, eWer (Sraf/' 

^ub er PoU ^trgliji an, 

,,€ud| raubet nid|t ben golbnen Sdjiaf 35 

T>zs ^yx>A\^\s gift*ger Sal|n; 
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€5 giirtet Sdtam 6en feufd^en £eib. 

Sie fromme Crme 3U beriiden 

It>tr& nimmer &em i?erfud|er ^Ixlden." 40 

T>a roUt 5cr (5raf 5ic ftnj^em Srau'n : 
„Wa5 reb'ft 5u mir, ©efett ? 
XDerb* id? auf IDeibestugenb bau n, 
Seo?cgIid^ xx>\e &ie XDelT ? 
£eidjt lodet jte 6e5 Sdjmcidjiers ZHun^ ; 4s 
TXiexn (5Iaube jlet^t cmf fefterm (5mn&. 
Dom IDcib bes (Svafen von Saveme 
Sleibf i^off' xdi, bet Derfudjer feme." 

Der anbre fpridjt: „5o benft il^r rect^t. 

Ztat euren Spott t>er5ient s© 

Der tEt|or, 5er, ein gebomer Kned^t, 

€in foldjes fid^ erfuljnt, 

Un& 3U &er S^an, &ie il^m gebeut, 

€rt|ebt 5er XDunfdje Cujlemljeit" — 

„XDa5 ?" fant il^ jener ein un6 bebet, 55 

„He&'fl 5u von etitem, 6er &a lebet ?" — 

„3<!^ ^<>dj, toas aHer Zllunb erfiillt, 

2)05 bdrg' jtdj meinem JEjerm I 

Sod?, tDeil iiix's benn ntit 5Iei§ t>ert|unt, 

So unterbrudE* idj*5 gem" — 60 

;,Su bij! 6e5 Cobes, Bube, fpridj !" 

Huft jener jhreng ixnb fiird?terttdi. 

„XDer Ijebt 605 2tug 5U Kunigonfeen ?" — 

„2tun ja, idj fpredje pon 5em Slon&en," 
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„(£v iji nid?t ii&^lxdt oon (Sefiolt/' 65 

Sditxt er mtt arglijt fort, 

yibem's ben (5rafen lictg vmb fait 

2>urcljricfrft bet &em IDori 

,,3j!*s moglidj, £jcrr ? 3ljr foljt cs nic, 

IDie er raur 2&igen Ijat fiir jte ? 70 

Bet Cafel eurer felbfl nidit adjtet, 

an tt^ren StuI|I gefeffelt f*mad|tet?" 

„5el|t ba bie Perfe, 6ie er fdjrieS 

Un6 feme (Blutlj gejlel^t" — 

,,(5eflel^t 1" *— „lln6 fie um (Begenlteb, 7s 

i>er fred?e 23ube I flelit. 

J)te gttdb'ge (5rdfm, fanft un6 tt>etdj, 

Tbxs iHttletb wolil oerborg fie's eixdi ; 

TXlxdt reuet jefet, ba% mix's entfaljren, 

2)enn, ^err, was liabt tt^r ju befoljren?" 80 

7>a ritt m femes gomes Wvdii 

J)er (5raf tits nat|e fjols, 

IDo Ujm m Ijolier ®efen (5Iutl| 

2)te ©fertfhtfe fdjmols. 

^ter ndl^rten friU^ unb fpat 6en Sranb 85 

Sie Knedjte mtt gefdjdft'ger fjattb ; 

Vex 5unfe fprflt|t, bie ScUge blafen, 

Tils g&It' es, 5^If^n 5U oerglafen. 

Ses IDoffers unb bes 5«uer5 Kraft 
Perbfinbet ftel|t man liter ; 90 

7>as TXVMiicab, t>on ber SbX&t g^tafft, 
MnuDaist ftd? fflr unb far ; 
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2)ie XOetie floppem Zladtt unb tEag, 

3tn tEafte podjt &er JEJdtnmer Sd^Iag, 

Unb bilbfam t>on ben mddif gen Streidien 95 

ZlTug felbji i)as €tfen jtdj erroeicljen. 

Unb jwetcn Kncditen tptnfet et, j 

Bebeutet fie un5 fagt : ^ 

„Sen erjien, ben tdj fenbe I^er, 5 

Unb ber eud^ olfo fragt : 100 S 

„ „£iabt xliv befolgt bes ^erren Woxt ?" " 3 

J)en merft mir in bie fjSDe bott, 5 
Sa^ er 5U 2tfci)e gleid{ pergei^e, 
Unb it^n mein Tbxg ntd|t toeiter fet^e I" 



De§ freut jtcl^ bas entmenfdjte paor 105 

JTlit roller fjenfersluji, 

Denn fftl|IIo5, ipte bos Ctfen, «>ar 

7>as fjers in ii^rer Bruft. 

Unb frifdier mit ber 23dlge Qoudj 

€rt|ifeen jie bes ©fens Soud?, 

Unb fdjiden fidj mit ZITorbperlangen, 

2)05 Cobesopfer 3U empfangen. 
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Srouf Hcbert sum (BefeHen fpridjt ?! 

2Tlit f olfdjem fjeudjelfdiein : 

„Sn\dt «uf/ (Befell, unb fdume nid?t, us 

Der ^err, begeljret bein." 

2)er ^err ber fprid^t ju 5riboIin : 

„Xna%t gleid? 5um ©fenljammer liin, 

Unb froge mir bie Knedjte borten, 

©S fte getlian nadi meinen XDorten?" 
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Unb im^t fprid^t: „(£s foU gefd^elin !" 

Un6 mad^t jtdj flugs bereit. 

5)odi finnen6 bleibt cr plofelidj jteljn : 

„(Db fie mir nid^ts gebeut?" 

Unb por Me (5rdfm fteHt er fidi : 125 

„^mau5 3um jammer fd^idt man mid^ ; 

So fag, roas f ann xdi bit perrid^ten ? 

Venn bit geI:|Sren meine pflid)ten," 

Vaxaafbie Dame oon Sapem 

Derfefet mit fanftem Con : 130 

„Vw liexVge ZHeffe I^drt' id? gem, 

®odj Kegt mir franf bev Soiin I 

So get^e benn, mein Kinb, unb fpridj 

3n 2ln5adit ein (Sebei fiir mid|, 

Unb benf ji bn reuig beiner Siinben, 13s 

So lag audi mid? bie (Bnabe finben." 

Unb frolj ber metoiUfommnen Pflid^t, 

Zltadjt er im 5Iug ftd| auf, 

£iai nodi ^^ Sorfes €n6e nid^t 

€rreid|t im fd^neDen Cauf, 140 

7>a tdnt il|m pon bem (5Iodenjh:ang 

£)ellfdtlagenb bes (Seldutes Klang, 

Va5 aUe Siinber, Ijod^begnabet, 

Sum Sacramente feftlid? la&et. 

„Vem lieben (5otte tt>eidi nidjt aus, 145 

Sxnb'^t b\x tl|n auf 5em IDeg 1" — 
€r fprid^t's unb tritt ins (Sottesliaus ; 
Kein £aut ifl I|ier nod? reg' ; 
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Senn urn 6ie €mte war's, un6 l|eig 

3m S^lbe glfiljf bev Sdinittcr 5I«6. 150 

Kein <Cljorget|iIfe roar erfd|imen, 

Die ZHeffe funbig 5U bebicnen. 

€ntfdjIo jjen nft er alfobato 

Unb mad^t ben Sacrijian ; 

„Da5/' fprid^t er, „tj! fcin 2tufentljalt, 15s 

Was fotbett Ijimmelan." 

Die Stola unb bos Cingulum 

^dngt er bem priejier bienenb um, 

Sereitet l^urtig bie <8efd§e, 

(Sel|eiliget sum Dienji ber ZTleffe. 160 

Unb (ds er bies mit 5fei6 g^tt^an, 

Critt er als ZTIiniftrant 

Dem priefter sum Alitor ooran, 

Dos ZHegbudi fat ber fjanb, 

Unb fnieet red^ts unb fnieet Knfs, 165 

Unb iji geu>drtig iebes Wmts, 

Unb als bes Sanctns XDorte famen, 

Da fd^ellt er breimal bei bem Ztomen. 

Drauf als ber priejler fromm jtdj neigt, 

Unb, jum 2Utar Qewonbt, 170 

Den (5ott, ben gegera»drf gen, seigt 

3n ljod?erI|abner JEjanb, 

Va fiinbet es ber Sacrijian 

Znit IieHem (5IodIefat flingenb an, 

Unb aUes Met nnb fd^Idgt bie Briijle, 17s 

5xdt fromm befceusenb t>or bem (Q^rifte. 
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So iibt er iebes piinftlidj cms 

TXixi fdineH gewanbtem Sinn ; 

Was Standi ijl in &em (Bottest^aus, 

£r t{at es oUes mn, iSo 

Unb «>trt) nid^t traibe bis 5um Sdjlu^ 

Bis bdm Pobiscum Sominus 

Ser priefler sur (5emein fidi loenbet, 

Sic ^eil'ge JEJanblung fegnent) enbet. 

2)a fleUt er jcbes tt>ieberum iss 

3n ©rbnung fdubcrlidj ; 

(Erjl reinigt er bos ^eiligtl|um, 

Unb bami entfemt er jtdj, 

Mnb eilt, in bes (BetDijifens Hulj, 

Den €ifent|fitten I^eiter 5U, 190 

Spridjt untertoegs, bie 5aI|I 5U fiillen, 

StoSIf potemojier nodj im StiUen. 

Un6 als er raudjen jtetjt ben Sdjlot 

Unb fiet}t bie Kned^te jlet^n^ 

Va ruft er : ,fWas ber (8raf gebot, 19s 

2fy Knedjte, iji's gefdjel^n?" 

Unb grhtfenb serren fie ben ZHunb 

Mnb beviten in bes ©fens Sdjiunb : 

,,Der iji beforgt unb aufgeljoben; 

2)er (Sraf n>irb feine J)iener loben." 



Die 2tntoort bringt er feinem ^erm 
3n fd^neHem Cauf surilrf. 
TJUs ber il^n fommen fiel^t von fern, 
Koum trout er feinem 33Iic( : 



200 
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„Unglix<Slx(ii0t I tt>o fommfl bn Ijer ?" — aos 
,fVom fiifenljommcr." — „2timmermet^r ! 
So Ijaji bn 6tdj im Couf oerfpdtet?" — 
^fjerr, niur fo lang, bis idj gebetet." 

„5)enn, als t>on eurem 2tngeficljt 

3d| t^eute ging, t>er3eil|t I 210 

J)a fragf idi erjl, nadi nteiner pfliid^t, 

Bet bev, bxe mir gcbeut. 

5)ie ZTIeffe, JEJerr, befat|I jtc mir 

3u Ijoren ; gem ge^ordit* idj iljr, 

Un5 fpradj 5er Hofenfranse oiere 215 

5xur euer fjeil unt) ffUr 5a5 iljre." 

3n tiefes Stouncn jtnf et l|ier 

Vex (Sraf , entfefeet fid^ : 

„Unt) toeldjc ^Inttoort n?iirbe 6ir 

2tm ©fenl|ammer ? fpridj!" — aao 

,fEtcw, brniUl voav bet Het)e Sinn, 

Sum ©fen roies man ladjenb l|in : 

5)er ift bcforgt unb oufgclioben, 

Ser (Sraf vovcb fdne 2)iener loben." — 

„nnb Hobert?" fdHt 5er (Srof il^m ein/ 225 

«5 iiberlduft iljn fait, 

„SoIIt* er 5ir nid^t begegnet fm ? 

jjdj fanbt xlin bodt 5um XDalb." — 

„£ievv, nidjt im IDoIb, nid^t in bex 5Iur 

janb idj t>on Hobert cine Spur'' — 230 

„Tlmi/' ruft bcr (5raf unb ^cl|t tjcmid^tct, 

„(5ott felbji im fjimmel l\at gerid^tetl" 
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Uxib gutig, vok cr nie ge}>f[egt, 

2timmt er fees Sieners ^ani), 

Sringt il|n i)er (5attm, tiefben?egt, 23s 

J)ie nidits feaoon Derftani). 

„ Sies Kinl), fein (&tgrf ift fo rein, 

€a§t'5 eurer ^uK) empfoI|Ien fern I 

It>ie fd^Kmm wit andi bevatiien n?aren, 

Znit &em ifi (5ott uni) feine Sdiaaven," 240 



Der ^anbfdjutj. 

X>or femem €on?engarten, 
©05 Kamffppiel ju enoarten, 
Sag KSnig 5ran3, 
Unl) um xtin bxe (5ro§en 6er Krone, 
Unb rings auf I|oI|em Solcone 5 

J)ie ©amen in fd^onem Kran3. 

Unb n?ie er n?inft mit bcm finger, 
2tuf tiint jtdj 6er n?eite ^roinger, 
Unt) I^tnein mit bebdditigem Sd^ritt 
€in €orDe tritt, xo 

Unb jtel^t jtd? jhimm 
Hings um, 
Xnit langem (Bdl^nen, 
anb fd^iittelt 6ie JTldlinen, 
Unl) jlretft 6ie (Bfieber, 15 

Unl) iegt jtdj niefeer. 

Unl) ber Konig n?inft roieber, 
7>a offnet jtdj beljenl) 
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J)arau5 renntj 20 

Znit rDtlbcm Sprunge 

€in ©ger Ijeroor. 

Wxe bet ben €oi»en erfd^ctut, 

Sriittt er tout, . 

Sditogt mit bem Sdjujeif 25 J 

€men furdjtbaren Hetf , 

Un6 rerfet bxe ^unge, 

Vinb im Kreife fd^eu 

Umgelit cr t)en €eu 

(5rimmig fdjnurrenl), 30 jj 

J)rauf Prerf t er jtdj murrenl) 

Sur Seite niefeer. 



•» 



Unl) ber Konig vomit roieber, 
©a fpeit bos boppelt geoffnete ^aus 
Sroei €eoparl)en auf einmol ous, 35 

J)ie ftur3en mit mutljiger Kampfbegier 
2hxf bas ©gertl^ier ; 

©05 padi pe mit feinen grtmmigen Cofeen, 
Uni) 6er €eu mit (SebruH 
Hid^tet fidj auf, i)a tovcb's ftiH ; 40 

Unl) lierum im Kreis, 
l?on ZITor&fudjt iiex%, 
Cagem jtdj t)ie grdulid^en Kofeen. 

Da faUt Don fees Jtltans Zlaxxb 
€in ^anbfd^uli Don fd?6ner ^anl) 4s 

Sn)ifd?en ben ©ger un5 5en £eun 
Znitten I^inein. 



!C 
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Vlnb $u Hitter 7>dotges, fpottenfecr WeV{\ 
Wenbet pd? Sx&viexn Kumgunfe : 
„Qerr Hitter, iji cure £ieb' fo l|eig, so 

IPie il|r mir's fd^wSrt 5U jeber Shmb, 
(£i, fo l|eBt mir ben fjonbfd^u^ <mf I" 

Vlnb bev Hitter, in fdjnellem Couf, 
Steigt itmob xn ben furd^tbam S^xngev 
Znit fejiem Sd^ritte, 55 

Vinb aas bev Ungei|euer JTlitte 
Himtnt er ben f}anbfd|ul| mit fecfem 5inger. 

Vinb mit £rjlcmnen unb mit (Srcmen 
Seljen's bie Hitter unb €belfrauen, 
Vinb gelaffen bringt er ben Qanbfdjul| surucf . & 
7>a fdjoHt il^m fein €ob ous jebem ZITunbe, 
2iber mit sdrtlid^em Ciebesblicf — 
€r perl|ei§t it|m fein noises (SVXd — 
(Empfdngt tf|n SxSaim, Kunigunbe. 
Vinb er rpirft il|r ben Qcmbfd^ul:) ins (Seftd^t : 65 
„Den Vantf Same, begeljr' idj nid^I" 
llnb periagt fie 5ur felben Stunbe, 
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Das Derfd^Ieterte 23ilt) 5U Sats* 

€in 3unglmg, ben ies ItMffens I|ei§er J)urjl 
2tadj Sais m Tlcgy^ten tt'ieb, bet priefier 
(5cl|eime XDeisIieit ju crfemen, I^atte 
Sdjon mandien (5ra5 mit fdjijeHcm (5eifi 5urd?eilt; 
Stets ri§ iB^n feme 5orfd^Begier6e roeiter, 5 

Uni) faum befdnftigte bk ^ieropl^ant 
Sen ungebulbig Strebenben. „XOas iiab* id?, 
It>enn id? nid?t aHes I?abe/' fprad? ber 3ungUng, 
„(5ibt'5 ettoa I?ier ein XDeniger nnb Zdeiiv ? 
3jt beine It>al|rl?eit, roie 6er Sinne (5Krf , 10 

21iir eine Summe, 6ie man grower, fleiner 
Bejtfeen fann nnb immer bodi bejtfet? 
3ft jte nidit eine ein3'ge, ungetl|eilte ? 
Ztimm einen Con ans einer ^armonie, 
2^imm eine 5curbe ans bem Hegenbogen, is 

Unb alles, was bit bleibt, ifl nid^ts, fo lang 
Vas fdjone 2111 bex Cone fel^lt nnb 5citben." 

3n&em jte einfl fo fprad^en, ftanben jte 
3n einer einfamen Hotonbe ftiH, 
XOo ein Derfd)Ieiert SiK) x>on Hiefengro^e 20 

Bem 3^"9Ktt9 w bie 2tugen fiel. Perrounbert 
Blicft er t)en 5uf|ter an nnb fprid^t: ^XDas ijt's, 
J)a5 I^inter bie[em 5d?Ieier jtd? oerbirgt ?" — 
„Sie XDaI?rI|eit/' ifl bie 2tnhx>ort. — „X»ie ?" ruft jener, 
„Zla(ii VOaiixiiext flreb' xdi ia aHein, un6 t)iefe 25 

(Sexabe ifi es, bie man mir vexiinUt?" 

„7>as mad)e mit bex (5ottB?eit aus/' ©erfe^t 
Der ^ieropljant. „Kein Sterblidjer, fagt fie, 

G 
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Hurf t 6iefm Sdikkv, b\s xdi felbfl xiin I^cbe. 

Unb xoct mit imgewe\i(tet, fdjul^'ger ^anb 30 

J)en I^eiligcn, Derbotnen fruljer I|ebt, 

Der, fprid^t 6te (5ottB^eit" — „Jl:un?" — „©er ftel^t 

6ie lOalirlidt." — 
„(Ein feltfamer ©rafelfprudj I J)u felbj!, 
®u I|dttejt alfo niemals il^n gel^oben ?" — 
f/3d? ? It>al^rlidj nidit I Unt) n?ar oudj nie 5a5U 3s 
I?erfud^t." — ,,©05 faff id? nid^t tt>enn pon bcr 

Waiitiiext 
Zbxx bicfe feflmte 5d?eit)cn?anb mid? trcnnte" — 
„lln6 ein (5efcfe/' fdllt il^nt fein 5»t!rer cin. 
„(5erDid?tiger, mein 5oI|n, als i>u es meinj!, 
3jt t)iefer 6unite 5Ior — fur beine ^anb 40 

Stoar Ieid)t, bod? ccntnerfd?rDer fflr bein (5eu>iffen." 

J)er 3ungling ging gebanf ertDoQ nadj ^oufe ; 
3I|m raubt bes It>iffen5 bremtenbe Segier 
J)en 5d?Iaf, er voSi^t fid? glul?enb auf bem taget 
Unb rafft fid? ouf um TXlxttevnadit S^m Cemprf 45 
5ul?tt unfreitDillig il?n ber fd?eue Critt. 
£eid?t toarb es il?m, bie ZlTauer ju erfleigen, 
Unb mitten in bos 3nnre bet Hotonbc 
Crdgt ein bel?er3ter Sprung ben It>agenben. 

^ier fiel?t er nun, unb gtanerwoU umfdngt 50 

J)en €infamen bie lebenlofe StiHe, 
J)ie nur ber Critte l?oI?Ier It>ieberI?aII 
3n ben gel?eimen (5riiften unterbrid?t. 
Von oben biurd? ber Kuppel (Deffnung tt>irft 
J)er tHonb ben bleid?en, ftlb^rblauen 5d?ein, 55 

Unb furd?tbar, u>ie ein gegentofirt'ger <5ott, 
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€rgldn3t bmdi bes (Sewolbes 5injtemiffe 
3n iiivem langcn Sdikm bxe (Befialt. 

(£r tritt liman mit ungetDtffem Sdjritt ; 
Sdjon rt>in bk fred^e ^anb bos ^eilige benU|ren, 60 
J)a 5U(f t es B^ei§ unl) fiiy burd^ fern (5cbem 
Uni) ji6gt il|n n?eg mit unpdjtbarem 2trme. 
Ungliirf lid^er, rtxis rt>iDfl bn tl|un ? fo ruft 
3n femem 3nnem cine treue Stimme. 
Pcrfudjen t)en 2CCjeifigen voxU^ bn ? 65 

Kdn StexUxdtev, fpradj bes (Drafels Zltunt), 
Hiicft bicfen Sd^Ieier, bis id? felbjt iB^n I^ebe. 
J)od? fefete ntd)t berfelbc ZlTuni) I^insu: * 
Wet biefen Sd?Ieier I^ebt, fott It>al|rl|eit \dia\xen ? 
„5ei I|inter il^m, was xx>\U 1 3d) k^b* iB^n auf." 70 

<£r ruft's mit lauter Stimm' : „3d? voiU jte fdjouen." 

Sd^auen ! 
<5cnt il|m ein langes €d)0 fpottenfe nadj. 

€r fpridit's unt) I^at ben Sd^Ieicr aufgeberf t. 
„Tlan/' fragt il^r, „uni) iPOs 3dgte fid? iB^m I|ier?" 
3d? roei^ es md?t. Scfinmxngslos unb bleidi, 75 

So fanben ii|n am atibetn Cag bie priefter 
2tm SufegefleU ber 3fi5 ausgeflredt. 
Was er ollba gefei|en unb evfdfycen, 
£(at feine ^unge nie befamtt 2tuf cn?ig 
ibar feines £ebens fjcitcrfeit bal^in, 80 

3I|n ri§ ein tiefer (5ram sum friilien (Brabe. 
„lt)el? bem/' bies rt>ar fein voatnnnqsvoUcs Woxt, 
Wenn ungeftflme 5rager in ii|n brangen, 
„Weii bem, ber 3U ber XDalirlieit gel|t burd? 5d?ulb I 
„5ie n?irb il|m nimmermei?r erfreulid? fein." 85 
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Die Ct^eilung bet €r&e. 

Zleiimt lixn bk Welt I rief gens von feinen ^oljen 
Den Znenfdjen 3u; nel^mt, jte foil euer fetn. 

(gudj fdjenf id^ jte sum (£rb' uni) cro'gen Celjen ; 
7>odi tl^cilt eudj bruberlid? barcin. 

J)a etit, IPOS ^dnbc I|at, fid? dnsurid^ten, 
€5 tegtc fidj gefdidftig 3ung uni) 2tlt. 

Ser 2t(f ermann griff nad? fees S^lbes ^nid^ten, 
®er 3unfer birfdjte bxxvdi ben VOcAb, 

J)er Kaufmann ntmmt, was feine Speid^er faffen, 
7>et 2ibt u>dl|lt jtd? 6en ebeln Svcnevocxn, 

Ser K6nig fperrt bxe Srfiden uni) bie Strafeen 
Unb fpradj : t)cr geljente ifl mein. 

(5an3 fpdt, nadjbem bxe Cljcilung Idngji gefdjcl|en, 
2tal|t bev poet, er f am aus u>eiter Setn* ; 

Tldif ba wot iiberall nid^ts mel^r ju fel^cn, 15 

Unb aSies iiatte feinen ^erm. 

Weil mxx I fo foil benn xdt aUexn von alien 
X>ergeffen fein, xdi, bexn getreufler Sol^n ? 

So Ite§ ex laut 6er Klage Huf erfd^aHen, 

Unb «>arf fid) B^in Dor 3ox>i5 ©iron. 20 

Wenn bn im Canb ber Crdume bid) Dertoeilet, 
X>erfefet ber (Soft, fo I^abre nidit mit mir. 

Wo xvat^ bu benn, als man bie Welt getl|eilet? 
3^ K>cir, fpradi ber poet, bei bir. 
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TXlexn Tinge iiing an beinem 2tngejtd?te, 25 

Tin bexnes ^tmmels ^armonie metn (Diit ; 

Veviexii bent (5eifle, bet, von bexnem €idjte 
Seraufdjt, bas 3tbifdje oerlot 1 

Was ti(an ? fprid^t Sens, — i)te Wdt iji weggegeben, 

Der ^crbjl, 6te 3agb, t)er ZTlarft iji ntdit melir 

ttteht. 30 

ItHUji i)u in metnem ^tmmel mtt mtr leben, 
So oft bn fommjt, er foU 5ir offen fein. 



•Der 5pa3iergang. 

Set mtr gegtrflgt, metn Serg mit bem rotljlidj fh:al|lent)en 
(5ipf el I 
Set mtr, Sonne, gegriigt, bte tl^n fo Ixeblxdt befdjetnt ! 
7>xdi andt griig' xdi, belebte 5Iur, eud^, fdufelnbe €tnl)en, 
Unb ben froljltd^en (Etjor, ber auf ben 2leften jtdj rotegt, 
Huljtge BIdue, bid) audj, bie unerme^Iid) pd) ansgiegt 5 
Um bos braune (5ebirg, iiber ben grilnenben VOalb, 
Tindt um mid), ber, enblid? entflol^n bes gimmers 
(5efdngni§ 
Unb bem engen (5efprdd), freubig jtd) rettet 3U bir. 
Seiner €ufte balfami{d)er Strom burdjrinnt mid) 
erquirfenb, 
Unb ben burftigen Slicf labt bos energifd)e €id)t. 10 
Krdftig auf bliil)enber Tin erglSnsen bie roedjfelnben 
5arben, 
2tber ber reisenbe Streit ISfet in 2tnmutl) fid) auf. 
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5rei empfdngt mid? b\e TO\e\e mit roeitlim ©erbmtetem 

Ceppidj ; 
J)urd? \i(c frcunMid^es (5rfin fd^fingt pd? i>er Icln5Kd]e 

pfab, 
Um mid? fummt bxe gefd^dftige Sien', mit stoeifelnfeem 

5Iugrf 15 

n?iegt i>er 5d?metterling fid? fiber bem r5tI?Kd?tcn 
Klec. 
(5IuI|eni) trifft mid? ber Somte pf eil, jHH liegen We IDejie, 

2^ur ber £erd?e <5efang voxvbdi m I?eiterer €uft.' 
Sod? jefet braust's aus i)em nal?en (5ebufd? ; tief neigen 
6er €rlen 
Kronen pd?, unb im XOxnb rpogt bos oerjtibertc 
(Sros; 30 

Znid? umfdngt ambrofifd?e itad?t ; in buftenbe KuB?Iung 
Ztimmt ein prdd?tige5 J)ad? fd?atteni)er Sud?en 
mid? ein. 
3n fees XOalbes (Sel?eimni§ entfliel?t mir auf einmal bie 
£anl)fd?aft, 
Unb ein fd?ldngelnber pfab leitet mid? jleigenb empor. 
2tur perjtol?Ien 6urd?i>ringt 6er gtoeige laubigtes 
(Bitter 95 

Sparfames £id?t, nnb es blicft Iad?en5 bos Slaue 
lierein. 
2tber plofelid? serreigt 6er 5Ior. J)er geSffnete VOalb 
gibt 
lleberrafd?enb bes Cags blenbenbem (5Icm3mid? surii J. 
Unabfel?bar ergiegt jtd? vox meincn Sfiden bie 5^tne, 

Unb ein blaues (5ebtrg enbigt im ©ufte bie H:>elt. 30 
Cief on bes Serges Sufe, ber gdl?ling5 unter mir dbjjt&c^, 
ibaDet bes griinlid?ten Stroms fliegenber Spiegel 
porbei. 
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<£n6Io5 unter mir frf|' id? ben 2ietf^r, iibcr mir enblos, 

Sfirfe mit Sdivoxnbdn I^mauf, blicfe tnit Sdjaubem 

I^inab. 

Tfbev jtDtfdjen ber ert>igen ^5I|' unl) 6er etx>igen ©efe 3s 

tCrdgt cmgeldnberter Steig fUf^er ben Wanbvev bai(m. 

tadtenb ftteBjen an mir bie rcid^m Ufcr porub^r. 

Iln5 {>cn frol^fid^en 5(^g xntimet bos ytangenbe tZfyd. 

3ene €imen, ftcl^I We fees £ani)mann$ €ig«ttt|um 

\dte\ben, 

3n ben Ceppid? bet 5lur E^t jte J)emeter gen>irft. 40 

Stennblxd^e Sd^rift bes (Befefees, bes menfd?enerl}altenben 

(Bottes, 

Seit mis bet elietnen Welt ^xeiienb bxe tiebe ocrfd?* 

Tibet in freiercn Sdjtongen l>urdjfreu5t bic gerege(ten 
5eK)cr, 
3efet pcrfd^Iungen t>om VOcdb, jeigt cax ben Sergen 
I|inauf 
Klimmenl), em fdjimmem^er Streif, bxe £&nbet vett* 
n^enbe Stta%e ; 4s 

2luf bent ebenen Strom gletten bie Sio%e baiiin, 
Vxelfad^ ertont ber ^eerben (Seidxd* im belebten (Beftlbe, 
Unb ben IDieberljan voedt einfam bes J^irten <5efang. 
Znuntre ©orfer befrdnsen ben Strom, in ©ebiifdjen 
perfd?«)tnben 
2lnbre, Pom ZUxden bes Sergs jHh^en jte golj bort 
l^erab. 50 

Ztad^barlid? n?oI|net ber ZTlenfd? nod? mit bem 2tder 
3ufammen, 
Seine 5elber umruE^n frieblid? fein lanblxdies Dad? ; 
Craulid? ranft fid? bie Heb' empor on bem niebrigen 
5enjier, 
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(£inen umarmen^cn ^roeig fdjitngt um bw ^fitte ^er 
Saum. 
(BlMlxdies X>oIf ber (5efili)el nod^ ntd^t 5ur 5teiB|eit 
crtoad^et, ss 

Clieilft bu mit betner 5Iur frSI^Itd) bos enge (5efefe. 
Seine It>unfd?e befd^rdnft bex ^mten rut^iger Kretslouf , 
XDie 6em Cagetoerf, gleidj, n?inl)et betn £eben fid| abl 
2tt)er tt>er raubt mir auf einmal t)en Kebttd?en 2tnbKcf ? 
€m frember 
(5etjt oerbreitet jtd^ fd^nell uber t)ie frembere 5Ii«^. 6° 
5pro5e fonbert [xdi ab, voas tcaxm nod^ liebenb jtdj 
tnifd^te, 
Unb bos (SUxdie nur ijt's^ipas on bos ©fetdjejtd) reil^t. 
Stdnbe fell' id) gebilbet, ber pappein ftolse (5efd)Ied?ter 
Siel^n in georbnetem pomp vovnefyn unb prdd^tig 
balder. 
Hegel n>irb oQes, unb alles mitb XX>al\l unb aHes 
Sebeutung ; 65 

©iefes Dienergefolg melbet ben JEJenrfdier mir an. 
prangenb ©erfunbigen xfyi von fern bie beleud^teten 
Kuppein, 
2tu5 bem feljtgten Kern l^ebt fid) bie tl^urmenbe 5 tab t. 
3n bie It>ilbni§ I^inaus finb bes XOalbes 5<»unen 
Derjiofeen, 
2tber bie 2tnbad)t leiB^t E^ol^eres €eben bem Stein. 70 
Zl&iiev geriidt ift ber Znenfd) an ben tnenfd^en. €nger 
voxvb um il^n, . 
Heger enoad^t, es umrDdl3t rafd^er fid) in il|m bie 

ax)eit. 

Siel), ba entbrennen in feurigem Kampf bie eifemben 
Krdfte, 
(Broges toirfet xliv Streit, (BrSgeres n?irfet itjr Bunb. 
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tEaufenb Ei&nbe bdebt etn (5cift, iiodi fcfjISgct in 

taufent) 7s 

Sriiflen, pon eincnt (5efuljl gluljen^, etn einsiges 

SdjWgt fur 605 l?aterlanb rxnb gliil^t fiir ber 2llinen 

^iet auf bent tl^euren (Brunt) rul|t iljr pcrel^rtes 
(5eE>etn, 
itiet)er jtdgen pom ^immet b\e feligen (Better un5 
nel|men 
3n bem gerpeil|ten Besirf f eftlid^e IDoI^nungen etn ; 80 
J^crrlidje (Baben befcfjcrenb erfdjeincn jte: Ceres vox 
alien 
Sringet fees pfhiges (Befdjenf, Vermes &en 2lnfer 
I^erbei, 
ISacdins bie Craube, ZlTineroa bes 0elbaums griin* 
enbe Heifer, 
2tud? bos friegrifdje Ho§ ful^ret pofeibon I^eran, 
ZtTutter (Evbele fpcmnt an bes XDagens ©eidifel bie 
€ou>en, 85 

3n bos gaftlid^e O|or 3iel|t jte als Surgerin etn. 
fjeilige Steinel 2tu5 eud) ergoffen jtdj pf[an3er ber 
Znenfd^I^eit, 
5emen 3nfeln bes JlTeers fanfetet tl|r Sttten unb 
Kunjl, 
XDeife fpradien bos Ziedit an biefen gefeHtgen Cl^oren ; 
fjelben jiursten 3um Kampf fiir bie penaten I^eraus. 90 
2tuf ben ZHauem erfd^ienen, 5en Sdngling tm 2lmte, 
5ie Zniitter, 
SItrf ten t)em^eer3ugnad?,bi5 il^nbteSeme perfd^Iang. 
Setent) ftiirsten fie 5ann por ber (Botter ^Itdren fid? 
nieber, 
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SUliien um Hul|m un^ Sieg, fleljten um Ziixdteiiv fiir 

€I|re voaxb cudj un5 Sieg, i>odj bet Hutjm nur fel^rte 
juriirf e ; 95 

€uret Cl^aten 2?er6ienjl melbet i>er riit^renbe Stem : 
ffWcctibevev, fommft bn nadi B^axtaf vevtOnbxQe bovten, 
6u iiabe^ 
Uns iixet liegen gefel^n, rote feos (5efe^ es befay." 
HuBjet fanft, tl|r (5eKebten I X>on eurem Slute begoffen 
<5rflnet Ser 0elbaum, es fdrnt lupig 6ie foftlid^e 
Sctat. xoo 

Zltunter entbremtt, b^s ©gentliums froI|, 605 freie 
(5ert>erbc, 
2ius &em Sdjilfe 5e5 Stroms tomfet 5er bWufid^te 
(5ott. 
gifd^enb fiiegt in ben Scmm We 2tyt, es erfeuftt i>ie 
©ryabe, 
J^odj pon bes Serges ^aupt jWrst fld^ We bormembe 
€afl. 
Tbxs bem 5^l5brud? rt>iegt jtd? bet Stem, Dom Qebel 
befliigelt ; 105 

3n ber (Bebirge Sdihxdit taud?t jtd? ber Bergmann 
iixnab, 
ZlTuIcibers Jttnbos tdnt pon bem Caft gefd^tDungener 
QdittTTier, 
Unter ber nen>igten Sci^^ fprtfeen bie 5unfen bes 
Stalils. 
(SIdnsenb umtDtnbet ber golbene Cein bie tcmsenbe 
Sjrinbel, 
3)urdi bie Saiten bes (Scams faufet bos tpebenbe 
Sdjiff. 110 

Setrx auf ber Hljebe ruft ber pilot, es marten bie 5Iotten, 
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Dfe in bet S^emblmge Cant) tragen ben Ijeimifd^en 

Tinbte ^efyi fvolilodenb boxt cm nttt ben (Saben bev 
Seme, 
Siodi von bem xagenben TXla^ weiiet bev fe^lxdie 
Kran3. 
Sxei^, ba rt>tmmeln bxe TXl&ttte, bet Krat^ von ^dfy 
Ixdiem £eben, us 

Seltfomer Sptadien (Sevoxtt btanst in bos roun* 
betnbe (Diit, 
2tuf ben Stapel fd^flttct bxe €mten bet (5vbe bet 
Kaufmann, 
Was bem gWtienben StraE^I ^Ifrifos Soften gehxett, 
Was Tlxabxen fodjt, voas bxe dn^et^ie d|ulc betextet, 
Siodi ntit etftenenbem (5ut fM(t 2Ima(tt{ca ftos 
^om. X20 

Va gebxetet bas (RVXd bem (Eolente ftieg&ttKd^en Kinder, 
X>on bet 5reil|ett geftogt rt>adifen 6ie Kiinftc fter Cufl. 
2TRt nad?al?ment)em teben crfreuet l)er Stlfener 5ic 
Thxgen, 
Vinb pom ZHei^el befeelt, tebei bet futilenbe Stein. 
Kflnjilid^e ^immel nil|n ouf fd^Ianfen ionifd^en 
Sdulen, 125 

Vinb ben gansen Olymp fd^Iie^et einpantl^eon ein. 
Ceid^t voxe bet 3ri5 Sprung bmdi bxe €uft, rote 6er 
pfeil pon ber Sefyxe, 
JEjfipfet ber Sriirf e 3o(i) iiber ben braujenben Strom. 
Tibet xm jHKen (Bemad? entroirft bebeutenbe girf el 
Sinnenb ber XDeife, befd^Ieidit forfd^enb ben fd^ajfen* 
ben (5eift, 130 

pruft ber Stoffe (Sewalt, bet tHagnete Qaffen unb 
€ieben, 
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5oIgt burd^ bxe Cufte 5em Klong, folgt bwcdi ben 

2tetl|er bent Sttaiil, 
Sndit bos Toexttante (Befefe in bes ^ufaDs gtaufenben 

IDunbern, 
Sud^t ben nil|en5en Pol in bet €rfd?einungen 

KSrper unb Stimme Urkit bxe Sdjrift bent fhxmmen 
(Sebanien, 135 

Surdj 5er 3al^rl|unt)erte Strom trdgt itjn bos xebenbe 
Slatt. 
Da 3errinnt oor bem n?unbemben SKrf ber Ztebel bes 
Wciines, 
Unb bie (Bebilbc ber Zladit voddien bem tagenben 
ixdlt 
Seine 5cffrfn serbrid^t ber ZITenfdj. ©er Seglutfte 1 
geriff' er 
TXlit ben 5effeln ber 5urd^t nur nid^t ben 3%^ ber 
Sdjcint I 140 

5reil|eit I ruft bie 2?emunft,5reil|eit I bie rpilbe Segierbe, 

l?on ber I^eil'gen 2tatur ringen jte liiftem pdi los. 
2td^, ba rei^en im Sturm bie 2tnfer, bie an bem Ufer 
tt>amenb xfyx I^ielten, il|n fa§t rndd^tig ber fiiitljenbe 
Strom; 
3n5 Unenblidje reigt er il|n I|in, bie Kufte ©erfdj- 
toinbet, 145 

^od? auf ber 5IutB^en (5ebirg rt>iegt jtdj entmaftet 
ber Kal^n ; 
Jointer It>oIf en eriofdjen bes IDagens bel^arrlid^e Sterne, 
53Ieibenb ip nidjts mel^r, es irrt felbjt in bem Sufen 
ber (5ott. 
Tins bem (Befprdd^e x>erfd^n?inbet bie XDal^rljeit, (5Iauben 
unb Creue 
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Thxs bem €eben, es Vxgt felbft ouf bet Cippc bet 
Sdiwwc, 250 

3n bet S^ev^en vevtvaviidi^en Sunb, in bet Cicbe 
(5cl^cimni§ 
©rdngt pd| 5«r Syfopi^ant, m§t oon bem Sxemxbe 
ben Sxennb, 
2tuf bxe Vin\divdb fd^iclt 6«r I^errati^ mit t>erfd|Imgen* 
5cm Slicfc, 
Znit vexQx^enbem Si§ t66tct 5^5 Cdjlcrers Soiin. 
SM ij! in ber Qe\di&nbcten Srujl bcr (5«6anfe, &ie 
Ciebc 155 

IDirft bes freien (SefiMils gditlxdten Tlbel iixnweg. 
X)eincr Ijciligen S^xdierx, Walixiiexi, iiat bet Sctrug jtd? 

2tngcma§t, ber Zlatax Kftlid^fle Stimmen entn>eit)t, 
2)ie bos bebixv^ge fjers in bcr 5^^^^ Vvarxg jtdi 
erfinbet ; 
Koum gxbt motives (5efiiI|I nod? bnvdi I^crjiummen 
fid? funb. 160 

2tuf bex Cribum praljlet bos TRedit, in 5«r ^utte bic 
€intrad?t, 
Ses ©cfcfees (Bcfpcnjl jleljt an bex KSnigc tEIjron, 
3cd?re long mag, 3^^^ii"^^^^t^ I^"9 ^i^ IHumie banexn, 

TXlag bos txixgenbe Sil6 lebenbex 5utt^ bcftrfjn, 
Sis bxe Zlabxc exwadit, nnb mit \dixoexen, e^rnen 
S^&nben 165 

2tn bos iipiile (3eb&n riiliret bic Zlotli mxb bxe S^xtf 
&nex tCigerin glcid?, bxe bos ex\exne (Sitter bnxdi* 
brod^cn 
Unb bes numi5ifd?en Wcibs plofelid? nnb fd?recflid? 
gebentt, 
2tufPcB?t mit bes Vexbxedtens Wntli nnb bes &enbs bxe 
7Xlen\(iiliext, 
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Unb in bet U\die bet Siabi fud^t b\e vetlotne 
Zlatat. 170 

©, fo offnct endi, TXlatxetn nnb gcbt ben (Sefangenen 
lebig 1 
5u bet vetla^enen 5Iur f djr' er gcrctt^t $urucf ! 
2lbcr too Bin id| ? (£5 birgt fid| 6cr pfab. 2tbfd|uffigc 
iStunbe 
J^cmmen ntit gdljn^nber Kluft iixntet ntir, oor mir 
ben Sditxtt 
Winter ntir bli^b bet (5drten, 6cr £jccf«n ocrtroute 
Scgkitung, 17s 

^int^r mir jcglidie Spur men^dilidiet S^dnbe snrucf . 
Zlur &ie Sio^e fcl:|' id? getB^iirmt, cms weldien bos teben 
'Kemetf bet tolie Safalt Ijofft auf bxe bilbenbe Sianb. 
Sroufenb jHirst bet (Sicpadj Ijcrab 6urdj 6i« Hinne 
bes Sei\enf 
Untet ben Wntieln bes Sctunts bridji er cntrujict pdj 
Sal|n. 180 

IDilb ijl es liiet nnb fdjauerlidj 6b\ ^m einfamen 
Cuftraum 
fjdngt nur bet Tlblet nnb tnixpft an bos (Sevooite bxe 
Welt. 
£lodt itetanf bis ju mir trdgt fcincs IDinbes Se^ebet 

Ven oerlorcnen SdiaU menfd?Iidjer IHuB^cn un6 £n% 
Sin idi a>irflidj aSiexn? 3" bexnen airmen, an 
6einem 185 

^et^en voxebet, ZlatwCf adjl un6 es wax nur ein 
tCraum, 
Vet mxdi \dianbetnb ergriff; mit bes Cebens furd^t- 
barcm 23ilbc, 
Vflxt bem ^t^enben ^l\al piir$tc bet finjhre I|inab. 
TXexnet xxelim' id? mein teben pon bcinem rcinen 2tltare, 
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Zleiime ben frolindjcn TXluiti I^offen^er 3^9^"^ 
5urucf. 290 

<Ett>ig rocd^fclt 6er IDiHe ben grocdP un6 &ie Hegel, in 
euDig 
Xt)ie6erI^oIter (Bejlalt todlsen &ie Qjaten jtd? unt. 
2tber jugenbUdi immer, in immer oerdnberter Sd^one 

(Et^rjl bix, fromme Zlabxv, 3ud{tig bos alte (Befe^ I 

3mmer biefelbe, feeroalirjl 6u in treuen ^dnben bem 

IHonne, 195 

Was b\v bos goufelnbe Kinb, voas bic bet 3ungling 

vexttaat, 

iTSIjrejl an gleidjer 23rujl 6ie vxelf adi a>ed|feln5en 2tlter; 

Unter bentfelben ^lan, iiber bent ndntlidien (Srun 
Wanbein bxe nai|en vnb t^anbeln oereint bie femen 
(5efdiled|ter, 
Unb bxe Sonne J^omers, jteliel fte Iddjelt and? 
uns. soo 



Das iieb von bex (Blocfe* 

Vivos voco. Mortuos plango. Fulgura frango. 

Se^ gemctuert in bev (£vben 
Steiii bxe Soxm, ans Cel^m gebronnt. 
fjeute mu§ bxe (Slode toerben 1 
fyx\dt, (SefeHen, feib sur fjanb I 
Von bev Stime I|ei§ 
Hinnen mu§ bet 5d|ix>ei§, 
Son bos Wett ben TXlexjjtet loben; 
Dodj 5er Segen fommt »on oben. 
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gum Wevte, bas wvc exn^ bexeiten, 
(5e3iemt fid? vooi(i cm emjtcs IDort ; lo 

Wenn gate Zieben jte beqkiten, 
Dann fiiegt bk 2lrbeit muntcr fort. 
So la^t uns jefet mit ^feife bettaditen. 
Was bntdt b\e fcf^roadi^ Kraft cntfpringt ; 
Ven \diUditcn Xdann mu§ man vexaditen, 15 
Vet nie bebad^t, roas er ©oDbringt. 
Das iji*5 ja, roas ben TXlen\dien ^etet, 
Vinb ba^ voavb tljm bet Vev^anbf 
Va% ev int htnem ^er3cn fpiiret, 
Was ex crfd^afft mtt fcincr Bianb, 20 

Jftrf^met J^ol5 t>om Sidlten^amme, 
. Vodi xedit txoden la%t es fein, 
Safe bic cingepre^te Slamme 
Sdtlage 3U 5em Sdtvoaldi Ijincin ! 

Kod|t t)C5 Kupfcrs Srci, 25 

Sdjnell bas S^nn liexbex, 
®a§ bte 3cil|e (Blocf cnfpeife 
Sixe^e nadi bex rcd|ten Wex\e ! 

Was in ies 7>ammes tiefex (Brube 
Sic ^an5 mit 5^^r5 ^ilfe Baut, 30 

S^odi auf bes Cliurmes (Slocf enjhxbc, 
Va wxxb es ©on uns 5cugen laut. 
Xlodi bauem roiri's in \paten ^agen 
Vinb dilircn ©ieler 2Ti!cnfd|cn ®I?r, 
Unb wxxb mit. 5cm Setriibten Hagen, 35 

llnt> jHmmen 3U bex ^n&ad^t Cljor. 
IDas untcn tief bem &xben\oiine 
Vas xx>e(ii\ebxbe Dcrt^dngnig bringt, 



30 
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Vas \dil&gt an bie metollne Krone, 

2)ie es etbcadxdi wetter Hmgt 40 

XDetfee Slafen fel|' id^ fprmgen ; 
iPoyi bie ZRaffen fm6 im 5Iui 
Cast's mtt 2tfd?enfal3 buxdtbtmgen, 
Vas bef drbert fd^nett 6en (Svi%, 

Tbxdi Pom Sdjoume rem 45 

Z(bx% Me Mfdjung fern, 
J>a% oont remlid^en ZlTetaDe 
Hem unb pott 5ie Sthnme fdjaHe. 

Serai mtt 5er Sxeub^ S^erHonge 
23egrfl§t jte bos geliebte Km6 50 

2tuf femes Cebens erfiem (5ange, 
Sen es in Sdjlofes Tltm beghmt ; 
3i^m rulien nodj tm geitenfd^oofee 
Sie fdrtDcn^en unb We I^ettem Coof e ; 
Ser ZlTutterliebe $arte Sorgen 55 

Seroadjen feinen golbnen ZJIorgen — 
Sie 3ai^re ffie^en yfMge^diwinb. 
Pom aia&djen rei^t fkl| flols 6er Knobe, 
€r jifimit ins Ceben xmib Ijtnous, 
Surdjmifet We IDelt am IDonierJlabe, 60 

5rem6 fel^rt er I|eim ins Pater^aus. 
Unb Iierrlidj, in 6er 3ugent> prongen, 
XDie ein (5ebiI6 ous fjhnmelst^olin, 
Zlttt 3iict?tigen, oerfct?dmten IDongen 
Sxeiit er bie jungfrou oor fidj jlel^n. 65 

Va fa%t em namenlofes Sel^nen 
Ses ^^rxQ^xngs S^eti, er irrt ollein, 
Tins feinen 2tugen bredjen Ctirdnen, 

H 
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(£r fliel^t bet Srii&er wHben H«it^*n. 

(ErrStljcnb folgt er il^rcn Spuxen 70 

Hub ip pon il^rem (Sru§ beglucft, 

Sos 5d|6njle fud|t cr auf 6cn 5Iuren, 

IDontit ex \cxne Ciebe fd?mficft. 

(D $arte S^I^nfud^t, fii^es ^offen I 

7>ev erjlcn Ciebc golbnc S^ ^ 7S 

Vas Tbxge flel^t ben J^immrf offen, 

€5 fd|a>clgt bos ^er3 in Sefigfeit; 

(D, 6a§ jtc croig griinen bitebe, 

Die fd^one Sext bev- jungen Ciebe I 

IDie jtd? fd^on bk pfeifen brdunen I 80 

Siefes St&hdien taadf xdi em, 
Seiirx wir's uberglost erfd^einen, 
UOxvVs sum (Buffe seitig fein. 

3efet, (Se\enerx, frifd? I 

pruft mir bos (Bemifdj, 85 

®b bos S^dbe mit 6em lDeid|cn 
Sidi oercint sum guten 5^ict?cn, 

Senn too bos Strenge mit 6em Sorten, 
Wo Staxtes jtdi un5 2TCiI5e5 paavten, 
Va gibt es einen guten Klong. 90 

2)rum priife, wer jtdj e«>ig biuret, 
©b fidi bos ^ers sum ^ersen ftnbet 1 
Vet Wciin ijl furs, ^^ 2Jeu' tjl lang. 
Cieblid? in bet Srdute Cocfen 
Spielt bet jungfrdulid^e Krans, 9s 

Wenn bxe B^eHen Kird^englocfen 
taberx su bes 5ejle5 (Slans. 
2ldi I bes Cebens fdjdnjle 5eier 
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£n6igt caxdt ^^n Cebcnsmai, 

TXlxt 6cm (Surtcl, mit bem Sdilder 100 

Hcifet 6cr fct?5ne IDoI^n entjwei. 

Dfe Cetoenfdiaft f[iel|t, 

3)ic Cicbe mu§ Bleibcn ; 

3>ie Slume oerbHUit, 

Sic Sxrxdit nm% trci&cn. 105 

Scr ZlTann mu§ I|inaus 

3n5 fcmMid{c tebetXf 

7Xbx% wxtten vaxb jhrcbcn 

Unb jrflai^cn un5 fdjaffcn, 

Crlijlcn, crraffcn, no 

ZITug tDcttcn un5 tpagcit; 

Sos (Blucf 3U crjagcn. 

7>a flrSmct I)crbci 6tc unenMid^c (5abc, 

€s fuHt fidj 6cr Spcidjcr mit Kpijcr ^abc, 

Sic Hdumc wadt^^n, ^s bdint ^dt bos ^ous. 115 

Vinb drimtcn ttxxltct 

Sic 3ud|tigc fjousfrou, 

Sic ZlTuttcr bet Vinbet, 

Unb I|crrfct?ct wcifc 

3ttt Iiduslidjcn Krcifc, 120 

Unb Ufycet &ic TXl&bdien 

Unb wefycet ben Knobcn, 

Unb rcgct o^n' €n5c 

Sic flcigigcn ^dnic, 

Unb meiitt ben (Scmimt las 

JTlit ovbnenbem Simi, 

lln5 fiillct mit Sd^dfecn bic buftcnbcn Cabcn, 

Unb brc^t um 5ic \dinnnenbe S^vnbel ben S^ben, 

Unb fammcit im rctnlid^ geglMeten Sd^rcitt 

Sic fd^immcmbc WoUe, ben fdjncciditcn Ccin, 130 
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Unb filget 5Um (Suten ben (Slani un& ben 
Unb tuf}et nimtncr. 

Unb bet Vatet mit frol^em BKcf , 
X^on bes ^oufes wAi^dtaaenbem (Siebel 
nebev^Stilet \e\n bWtienb (Slixd, 135 

Sxetiet bet pfojl^n toqenbe Sdume 
Unb bet Sdiennen gefMte Sdume 
Unb bxe Spetd^er, Dom Scgen gcbogcn, 
lln5 bes Homes bewegte Wogen, 
Hiil^t fidj mit jlolscm ZlTunb : 140 

Se% xoxe bet Stbe (5run&, 
(Scgcn 2)e5 Ungliicfs ZlTaci^t 
Stelt^ mir 5c5 Qoufes prad{t 1 
Vodi mit 5e5 (Sefdiicfes TXl&diten 
3ji feitt eip'ger Sun6 ju flediten, 145 

Un5 505 UngWid fdireitet fd^nelL 

IDoyi nun famt bet (5ix% beginnen; 

Sdtin geiadet ij! bet Srudj. 

Sodj, bc»or wir's laffen rinnen, 

Sctet cinen frommcn Sprudj I 150 

Sto^t ben Sopf en <ms 1 

(Sott betDoiir' ^os fjous 1 
Houd^enb in bes fjenlels Sogen 
5d{iegt'5 mit feuerbrounen XDogen. 

WoiilOfiitig iji bes Senets UTodjt, xss 

IDenn fie bet ZlTenfdi besdl^mt, bcuxxdit, 
Unb was et bilbet, txxjis et fd^afft, 
2)05 bonft er Wefer fjimmelsfroft ; 
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3)odj furd|tbar mxtb bxe ^immelsfraft, 

Wetm jte bet 5effel pd? entrafft, 160 

<EinI|«rtritt ouf 6cr eignen Sjmr, 

Die fteie tCoditer 5«r Ztatur. 

XOciiC; wenn fte losgeloffen, 

n?adjfcn& oljne Wxbev^anbf 

Surdj &fe t>oHbefebtcn (5aff«t 165 

Wdl^ ben nnqelfeuxen Sr<m5 1 

J)enn bie £Icmente I{af[en / 

Dos (ScHIb dcr ZTlenfcJE^enl^and. i 

Tbxs bet XDoIfe ' 

Quint bet Segerif 170 

StrSmt bet Hegen ; 

2tii5 &cr Woffe, ofyxe IDoIjI, 

gucft l)er Strati. 

£lStt iter's wimmcm I|odi 00m tCIiurm ? 

3)05 ifl Shurm 1 17s 

HotI|, tote Slut, 

2^ bet Siimmel; 

Vas ij) nid^t bes fLaqes <B(utE) ! 

IDeldj (Setflmmd 

Stra^enoufl xSo 

Sami?f rnoUt ouf I 

5Iacf cmb jteigt &ie 5^ucrfdule, 

Durd) bet Stroge longe SeUe 

Wddist es fort tnit VOmbeserle ; 

Kodjenb, u)ie aus ©fens Had^en, iss 

(Biai^n Mc Cuftc, Solfen frad^, 

pfojl^n jlflrs^n, Sennet Mirren, 

Kinder jammcm, ZTIflttcr trren, 

tCIiicre wimmern 

Unter tErummem ; 



10<* 
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TUles veimet, uitet, fliud^tet, 

tLagiteU f|} bie Zladit qeliditet ; 

Jhurdi bet J^dnfee lange Kettc 

Mm bic ID^tte 

5fic9t 5er (£tmer ; iiodi tm Sogen 195 

Spri^en QueQ^n IDaffertoogen. 

^eu(enb fommt bev Shxcm gefbgen, 

3)cr bie Slcmtmc braufcnb fud^t. 

praffrfnb fat bie bikve JnidE^t 

5dnt jte, fat bes Speidjers Hfiumc, aoo 

3n b^r Sparren bflrr« Sdume, 

Unb cis woVie ^e tm XDel^en 

Znit jtdi fort bcr €r&c IDud^t 

Hei^en fat gctoolt'ger Slud^t, 

n?ddj5t pe in bes fjimmets J^oI|en 205 

Hicfwgro^ I 

^offmxngslos 

Wexdit bet ZlTenfd? bcr OSttcrjlM e, 

Jna^tg fiel|t er f^fatc Wexte 

Unb bewvxib^tnb unterget{en. 



aze 



Ceergebronnt 
3ji 5ie Stattc, 

IDU6«r Stiirmc roul^cs Scttc. 
3n ben 65en 5«tjlerl|6yen 
It>ot)nt bos (5rauen; 215 

Unb b^s ^immels IDoHen fdjauen 
^od^ I^fatdn. 

€men SHcf 
Zladi bem (BraBe 
Seiner Qabe aao 
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Senbet nodi ^^^ 2Ti!enfdj juriicf — 

(Brcift froI|Kdi barm jum Wanbet^abe, 

Was jcu^rs UOvdli t^m oud) gercmbt; 

©n fufeer Croj! ijl il|nt geblieben : 

€r 3dyt bic ^dupter femer txeben, 225 

/ 3" ^i^ €^^^* iP'5 oufg^nontmcn, 
(SVXdlxdt ij^ Me 5orm gefailt; 
W\xb*s audi \dt6n ju Cage fommcn, 
Safe es 5feife un& Kunfl oergtit? 230 

IDenn 5er (5u§ mifelong? 

IDenn Me Sovm serfprang ? 
2(di, oielleid^t, xnbem wit I|offen/ 
J^at uns UnlieU fdjon getroffen, 

Dem feunfeln Sdioo% bet Ijeirgen firbe 23s 
X^ertrauen wir &er ^dnt)e O^at, 
Vexttavii bev Sdmann feme Saat 
Vnb kofft, ba^ jte entfeimen wevbe 
gum Segen, nadj ies fjimmek Hatl|. 
Xtod? Kjiltdieren Samen bergen 240 

Wix tcanetnb xtx bet (Erbe Sdioo% 
Unb i^offen, ba^ er aus 5en Sdrgen 
^tbWtien foil ju fd^Snerm £005. 

I?on 5em Some, 
Sdiroer un6 bang, 245 

C8nt We (Slocfe 
(Srobgefong. 

€mjl begleiten il^re Crauerfd^Idge 
€inen tOanbtet auf &em lefeten IDege, 
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2tdi I es ijl Me treue HTutter, 

3)ie &er fd^worse 5^1^11 &^»^ Sdjattcn 

IDegfiUirt cms 5em Strm &es (gotten, 

Tbxs bet yxxten Kinder Sdjaar, 

Die jte bliU^enb if^m gebat, 355 

J)ie pe an bet treuen Sruft 

IDad^fen foi) mit JlTutterlufl — 

2(cf| I 5e5 ^ctufes sorte Sanbe 

5in5 qdbst auf imnterbor; 

Senn fte wol^nt im Sdjottenlanbe, 360 

Die bes Qctufes ZITutter wax; 

J)enn es fel^It il|r treues XDalten, 

2fye Sorge tDact?t nid^t mel^r ; 

2ln oenooister StStte fdjalten 

VOvcb bw 5rem5e, liebeleer. 265 

Sis 6ie (5Iocfe ftd? oerfflyet, 
ta^t bk jfarenge 2tr6eit rul^n. 
IDie im tatxb bet I?ogeI fpielet, 
TXiag fid) je^er gutlidi tt^un. 

IDinft &er Sterne Cidjt, 270 

Ce&ig aUev pflidit, 
^ort 5er Surfdj 6ie I^efper fd^Iagen; 
ZlTeijler mu§ pdi immer plagen. 

JTlunter f6r&ert feine Sdjritte 
5em im a>iI5en 5orjl 6er IDan&rer 275 

ZXadi ^er lieben ^eimatt|I|iitte. 
SIdcf en^ jieE^en Ijeim bie 5d?afe, 
Un5 bev Hin5er 
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Kommen brMend; as© 

Die getpot^nten StdQe fuQcnd. 

Sd^tDcr I|crem 

Sd}tt>anft 5er Wagen, 

Uoxribdaben ; 

Sunt »on Sotben, 285 

2tuf ben (Sarben 

Cicgt bet Kran5, 

Un6 bos junge Volt bet Sdjnitter 

5Kegt jum Conj. 

2TCarft unb Strafe wevbm pSiev ; ago 

Urn bes txdtts gefeQ'ge jlontme 

Sammcin pdj bie ^ansbetooliner, 

Un6 5as Siabt&iov fd^tiegt ftd{ fnarrenb. 

5di«>aj^ bebedet 

Sxdi bie Svbe ; 295 

Vodi bm jtdjem Sflrger fdrrecf et 

Zlxdit bie Ztadtt, 

Sie ben Sofcn grS^Rdj toecf et ; 

7>enn bos 2(itge bes (Befe^es wadit 

El^Vge ©rbnung, fegenreid^e 300 

^immelstodjter, bie bos (Sleidje 
^ei un5 feid^t un6 freuWg Knbet, 
Sic 5er Stdbte Sau gegninbet, 
Die therein t>on ben (Seftlben 
Hief ben ungefeQ'gen ZDilben, 30s 

€tntrat in bet ZlTenfdjen ^fltten, 
Sie gewSiint ju fanften Sitten, 
Unb bos tl^euerjie bet ^caxbe 
Wob, bm Crieb sum Vatetlixnbe ! 
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Caufcnb f[et§*gc ^dnbe xegen, 310 

^elfen jtd| m ntunterm Sun6, 
Un& in feimgem Sewcgen 
IDcrben oDe Krdfte funb. . 
incijler dilirt ftd| unb (Sef^Ke 
3n Ser St^xiiext iiexVgcm Sd^ufe ; 3^5 

3^i>er frcut jtdi fcin^r Stelle, 
Sietct 5«m b^rdditer Crufe. 
2(rbdt ip bes Surgers 3fer5e, 
5egen iji 6er ZHfiljc pr^is; 
€I|rt ben K5mg feine IDiirbc, 320 

Siivet ixns bet ^an&e 5fei§. 

Siolbev S^ebe, 
5ii§e ©ntradit, 
IDeifet, xvexkt 

Stennblxdi Hibev bxe\ev Stabt I 32s 

2Ti!6ge nic ber Cag erfdicincn, . 
IDo bes vavHtierx Kricges ^orben 
Dfefcs jKac Cl^al buxdttoben, 
Wo bet ^immel, 

Verx bes Tibenbs fanfte H6tl|e 330 

Cieblid^ malt, 

Von bet VovfeVf von bet St&bte 
VOrlbem ^xcaibe fd^recf Hd| jhrol^lt I 

Ztan levhtedit mtr 605 (Seb^be, 

Seine ^tbftd^t iiafs exfiWi, 335 

3)a§ fid| S^ev^ nnb 2tuge toetbc 

Tin bem roolilgclungnen Bilb. 

Sditomgt ben J^antmer, fditomgt, 

Bt5 ^er IHantel fpringt 1 
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ID^nn bie (BIocP foil oufcrjlcl^cn, 340 

TXbx% bxe 5orm in Stiicf en grfjcn. 

Vet 2JIcijler fonn bxe 5orm serbrcdjcn 
2Ti!it me\\et ^anb, 3ur redjten 5^it; 
7>odt weiie, tocnn in 5totttmenbddj<en 
Vas gliSiflibe (Ers fidj fclbfl bcfreit 1 34s 

SIin5tDiUt{en&; mit bes Sonnets Krad)en, 
Serfprengt es bas geBorfhte ^aus, 
Un& tpie cms offnem ^SQenrad^en 
Spcit es X^er^crben s^n^en^ cms. 
Wo rolje Krdfte flnnlos roalten, 3so 

Da tann jtdj fein (5ebil& gejlolten ; 
Wenn ^xdt bxe V&ltet felbjl befrcin, 
7>a fann &ie ZDo^Ifotirtnid^t gebeil^n. 

IDeli, iDenn jtdi in bem 5djoo§ &er StdMe 
Der 5«uer3un5er jHH gel^duft, ass 

Vas Vottf 3errei§en6 feine Kette, 
S^ €igenl|ilfe fdjrc^idj greift 1 
Va $erret an bet (5Iocfe Strfingen 
Vet 2(ufml|r, 5a§ jte I{enlen5 fdjallt, 
Unb, nur gcrocilit 3U SriebensHSngen, 360 

Vie Cofung onjlimmt jur (Setoait, 

St^eit un5 (5feid)I|eit 1 I|8rt man fdjallen ; 
Vet rwtj'ge Sdrger greift jur XDel^r, 
Sie Stragcn fiiHen pdj, 5ie fjaHen, 
Un6 IDurgcrbanben 3iel|n uml|er. 365 

Va wetben IDeibcr 3U ^ydnen 
Unb trciben mit Cntfefeen Sdiet^ ;. 
Zlodi sucfcnb, mit bes pantt^ers S^fyi^n, 
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^crreigcn fie bes S^xnbes JEjerj. 

ittdits t^eiliges ifi mcE^r, es I5fen 370 

Sxdi aUe ^anbe frommcr Sdjcu; 

J)cr (8ute t^bimt ben plofe bem SSfen, 

Un5 aHe Cafler txxtlten fret. 

(8efdl|rfidi tjl's, ben Ceu 3U weden, 

PerberblidEi tji bes tCigers ga^n ; 375 

3ebodi ber fdiredPfidijle bet Sdtteden, 

2)05 iji ber JlTenfdi in feinem IDaljn. 

IDei) benen, bie bent (EtDtgblmben 

^es Cid^tes Qimmelsfadel leil^n 1 

5te jteolilt \t(m nidjt, fie fonn nur sflnben, 380 

nnb afdiert Stfibf unb Cdnber ein. 

5reube I^at mir <5ott gegeben ! 

Sel^et 1 tt)ie ein golbner Stem 

7bx5 ber QiUfe, btant unb eben, 

Sdidlt pdj ber metoHne Kern. 385 

Don bent ^elm jutn Krans 

Sptelfs tt)te Sottnenglanj. 
Tbxdi bes 2X)appen5 nette Sci^Uber 
Coben ben erfal^men 9tlb^. 

Qereht! therein! 390 

©efellen oHe, fdiUegt ben Setl^en, 
Sag roir bie (Slode touf enb tpei^ 1 
(Concorbia foK il^r Zlame fein* 
3ur (Sntrad^t, 5U ^erjinnigem Peretne 
Perfamtttle fie bie liebenbe (Bemeine. 39s 

Unb bies fei forton iljr Seruf , 
XDoju ber ZTleijier fie erfd^uf I 
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^odt iibenn niebcm firbenlebcn 

Son fte tm blouen Qhnmelsjelt, 

©ie Ztadiborin bes J)onner5, fd|i»eben 400 

Unb grensen on 5ie 5temenn>rft, 

Son erne Stimme frfn ©on oben, 

Wxe ber (Scjiime ^elle Sdjaor, 

©ie U)rcn Sd^jrfcr nxmbdnb (oben 

Unb piljten bos befrdnjte 3alir. 40s 

Ztur ctoigen nnb cmflen ©mgen 

Set il^r metollncr TXbmb gew^t, 

Unb jknMid) mit ben fd^neOcn Sd^mmgen 

SeruJEjr' int 5Iuge pe bie 5«tt. 

©em Sdiicffol leilje pe t>te 3u«9^ ; 41© 

Selbji Ijcrjios, ol^ne ZHitgefuIiI, 

Seglcitc fie mit iljrem Sdimunge 

©es Cebens med^ebolles SpieL 

IXnb mie 5er Klang fan (Di^t vetgelfet, 

©er m&ditig tSnenb iljr enifdjaOt, 415 

So le^re pe, ba% mdjts bejieljet, 

©a§ alles j^^bifdje oerl^ant. 

^ 3^0 n^tt ber Kraft bes Sttanges 
Wiegt bxe (Slod* mir ous ber (5ruft, 
©a§ pe fat bos Seidi bes Klonges 4«> 

Steige, In bte ^tmmelsluft I 

gieljet, siel^et, E^ebt I 

Sie beipegt fdi, fdimebt I 
5reube biefer Stabt bebeute, 
5riebe fei il^r erji ©eldute. 42s 
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£5 teben mb tr&umen bxe Ztlenfd^en vxel 

Don beffcm Wnftigcn Cagen ; 
2tad{ emem g{£i^id{en, golbenen ^ict 

5tel|t man pe rennen un& laQen, 
J)ic IDcIt toxtb alt nnb mxvb wxebev jung, s 

J)ocl| &er Zncnfdi B^offt immer rerbefferung. 

©ic ^offnung ffll|rt il^n ins £eben em, 
Sxe umflattert 5en fr8B|Kdicn Knaben, 

J)en 3flnglmg locfet il^r 3«uI>Mdicin, 
Sxe tvxcb mit 5em (5rei5 xxxdit begraben ; xo 

J)enn bcfdiKcgt cr im (5rabe &en mflben Couf , 

Ztodi am <5rabe pftanst cr — &ie JEjoffnung auf , 



(Es ifi fctn feerer, fdimcidjelnber 2X)aIin, ^ '^'^' 

(Erseugt im (Se^ime &es tZ^orcn. 
3m ^crsen funbet es laut jtdj an : 

gu was Scffcnn pn5 toir gcborcn; 
Unt) ipas bxe innere Stimme finridit, 
©as t&ufd{t bie I^offen^e Sccle nid{t. 
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TXEie (5eu>&ffer feurdifeeajt, &ic ^eimatt^ ju finben, 

J)ttrcli bet Scylla ©cbell, &urcl| ber G\cacyhbe 
(SefciiVf 
Durdi 5ie Sdireden bes femWidjen JlTecrs, burdj 6ie 
Sdttedm bes £anbes, 
Setbet in Tlxbes' Heidi fuljrt iljn Me irrenbe 5c^rt. 
€nMidi trdgt &as (Sefd{tcf tE{n fd^Iofend an 3tiia(as 
Kajie; s 

€r enx>ad)t un& erfemtt iammem^ bos Paterlant) 
nidit. 



Kartljago* 

^lusgeortetes Kinb ber beffem ntenfdiKdien JTlutter, 
Dos mit bes Hdmers (Setpolt paaret &es Cyriers 
Ciji! 
2Iber jener bel^errfdite mit Kraft 5ie eroberte (Er&e, • 
©iefer belel^rte &ie 2X)eIt, 5ie er mit KIugB^eit befial|l. 
Sjnridi I voas xiXtimt bxe ©efdjidite von bit ? IDie bet 
Sdmer etvoath^ b\x 5 

Znit bem (Eifen^ was 6u tyrifdi mit (5oI6e regierji. 
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Pie 3oljanntter* 

JEjerrlidi Heibet fie eudj, bes Kreuses furdjtbarc Hiifiung, 
2X)enn tl|r, £StDen Ser Sdjlad^, 2lffon nnb Hljobus 
befdjiifet, 
©urdi We fyrifdie IDfijle &en bongen pilgrim gelettet 
Xbxb mit Ser CI|erubint SdjtDert jleljt por 6em I^eiligen 
(Srab. 
2lber em fd^Snerer Sdjmucf umgibt eudj, bte Sd^urje 
bes W&ctets, s 

2X)emt il^r, CStoen &er Sdjlad^, Sd^ne fees ebelflen 
Stantms, 
©ient on bes Ktanfen Veit, bem Cedjsenben Cobung 
bereitet 
Unb bie niebrige pfRdit dirijilidjer TXlxlbe toollbringi 
Heligion bes Kreuses, nur b\x perfniipftejl m einem 
Kranse ber ^emutt{ nnd Krdft boppelte palme 
5ugleid{ 1 lo 
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(Eolumbus. 

Sterne, mutl|igcr Segletl €5 mag bet IDi^ bxdt 
vexiid^nen, 
VLnb bet SdiVjfev am Sten't fcnfen bxe Idfjige £i<mb. 
3mmcr, immer nadi XDeji I Dort mug We Kiijle ftdj ' 

£tcgt jte bodi bevdlxdi nnb Itegt fditmmemb por 
bevaem Vet^anb. 
Croue bcm leitenben <5ott un6 folgc 5cm \dtwexgenben 
Weltmeev I s 

ID&r' jie nodi "iclit, fte jHeg' jefet ous ben ^lutljen 
empor. 
Zflxt bem (5entu5 jleB^t bte Ztatav im etoigen Sunbe ; 
Was bet erne perfpridit, leijiet bie anbre geiptg. 
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Pompejt unb f^erculanum. 

tOeldies VOnnbex bcgibt ftd)? Wit ftcB^tcn um trinf* 
bare QucIIen, 
Sxbc,bidt an,vinb mas fcn^et &cm Sdioofe unsljerouf ! 
£ebt C5 im 2{bgrun& oud}? IPot)nt unter bet tava 
perborgcn 
Ztod) ein neues (Bcfdilcdit? KcB^rt feos eni^ofyie 
5unicf? 
(Sriedicn, Homer, o fommt I o feljt, bos alte pompeji 5 
5in6et jtdi roie^er, aufs neu bouet jtdj fjercules* 5ta5t 
(Siebel on (Btebel fteigt, bev rdumtge porticus offnet 

Seine J^aHen, eilt, xiin 3U beleben, Ijerbei 1 
Tbxfqetiian iji bos roeite Qjeater, es jKirse 6urdj feme 

Sieben Znfinl)ungen fldi flutt^n^ We ZHenge I^erem. 10 
Znimen, too bleibt iljr ? fjerpor 1 Dos bereitete ©pfer 
voUenbe 
2ttreu5' SoB^n, l)em ®reji folge 5er groufenbe (Et^or I 
Woi(m ful^ret l)er Sogen bes Siegs? €rfennt tljr 
505 5orum ? 
Was fiir (Bejialten ^xnb bos auf &em curulifdien 
StuI^I? 
Craget, Cctoren, 5ie Setle porani J)en Sejfel befteige is 
TRxdltenb bet prdtor, l)er geug' trete, bet KIdger 
por il^n. 
Heinltdie (gaffen breiten fxd^ aus, mtt erB^dl^etem pflajier 
gieljet 5er fdimdlere It>eg neben 6en J^dufem fid) ijin. 
Sd^ufeenb fprmgen bie 2)dd)er E^eroor, &ie sterlidien 
Simmer 
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Het^n urn &cn emfomen Qof t^eimlid) un5 troulidi 

(Deffitet Me t&ben gcfd^tpinb un& die lange oeirfd{utteten 
tniflren 1 
3n 5ie {d^ott&rigte Ztddit faQc &er lufUge Cag 1 
Siet^e, tx>ie rtngs um bm ^anb bie netten S&nte jtd^ 
&el|nen, 
2X)ie pon buntem ©cjiein fd)imment5 bos €jlricl? jtdi 

St^dt nodi crgldnst bxe Wanb pon I^etfcr btcnncn^en 

Soxbm, 25 

XDo ip 6cr KunjMcr? (gr iporf ebcn ben pinfel 

Sdivoetimbex S^itie ooQ mb fiebMi geovbnetet 
33Iunten 
5afl^t bet ntuntre 5^jioTt reisenfec SUbungen ciit. 
TXUi belabenem Kerb fct}Ii^ft I^ier cin ^mor voxubev, 

(Emjtge (Senicn bort f eltem 5cn jmrpumen IDcm ; 30 
^od} ouf \ptvngt b\e Sacdiantin int Cans, boxt nii^et 
pc fdjlummemb, 
Un6 bet laufdien&e 5«wn l!<^t fidj nidit fatt nod^ 
gefel^n. 
^Giditig tummdt {te t{ier 5en rafd^cn (Ccntauren, auf 
eiitcm 
Knie nur \diwebenb, nnb trcibt frifdj mit bent ^yjc\as 
il|n an. 
Knobcnl was f5umt il^r? ^erbeil Da ^eifti nodj 6ie 
fdjdnen ©cfdjirre. as 

5rifcl?, it^r Zn&bdien; un5 fdj5pft in 5en etrurifdjen 
Krugl 
5tcl|t nidit 6er J)rctfu§ E|tcr auf fd)6n gepugclten 
Spljinfcn ? 
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Sdfixet bas 5cuer 1 (Se\(iiwmb, Stlavm, be^eUet ben 

Kauft, Ijier geV idj eudj TXt&nien, vom mdditigen Citus 

gcprdget; 
2{ud^ nod{ bie Wage Ixegt iflev, \eiiet, es fet^tt fern 

(Sewxdit 40 

Stedet bos brennenbe £ict}t ouf ben sierKd) gebU&eten 

Un& mit Qldn^enbem (Del fftlte bie iampe fidj ait I 
2X)as Toemxjiitet bxes Kdjidjen? © fel^t, toas bet 
Srfiutigam fen&et, 
ZlTdbdienl S^axxgen oon (goto, gWnsenbe pojien 
5um Sdimucf . 
5uB|tet bie Srout m bos bnftenbe Sat), B^ier jieB|n nodj 
5te Solben, 4S 

Sdamxnte ftnb' idj nodj I^ier in bem gelt&iilten KrYJloII. 
Tibet too bleiben We Vfl&nnet? bxe TUten? 3nt etn^en 
Znufeum 
Ciegt nodi ^in f dfitid^er Sd^a^ f eltener HoIIen gel^duft. 
(Briffd ftn&ct il^r lixet jum Sdjreibcn, toSdifemc Cafeln ; 
Ztxdtts iji pcrloren, gctrcu I^at es bie (Erbe betoaI|rt. 50 
Tlndi bxe pcnaten, fie jiellen fid| ein, es ftnben jtdj alle 
(BStter toieber ; toarum bleiben bie priejier nur ous ? 
Den (Eabuceus fdimingt bet ^etlxdt gefd^enf elte Vermes, 
Unb bxe Wctoria fitegt leidjt ans bet Ijalten&en ^ant>. 
Die TlMte, jte jieE^en nod? ba, fommet, 5unt>et; ss 
tang fdjon entbel^rte bet <5ott, jfinbet 6ie (b^et 
xiim an I 
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V 

€tne (Setflerfltmme. 

XX>o idi \ex, unt> too midi tixngewenbet, 
Tils mcin fKidifgcr Sdiatten bxv entfdjmebt? 
J^ab' id) nidit bcfdiloffen un& geen&ct, 
J^ab' idj nidit gelicbct nnb gefebt? 

IDiUfi bu nadi ben ZtaditigaDcn fragen, 5 

Die mit feelettpoller ZITelo^ie 

Did) enfeiicftcn in bes tenses tCagen? 

Zlur fo long fie Kebten, tparen fie. 

®b id) &en Derlorenen gefunben ? 
(Sloube mir, id) bin mil il^m pereint, 10 

Wo pd) nidit mdiv trennt, mas fid) x>erbun&en, 
Dort, ix>o f eine Cl^rdne tt>ir6 gctprfnt. 

Dortcn toirji aud) bu uns mieber ftn&en, 
Wenn bexn ixebexx unfenn Cieben gleidjt ; 
J)ort iji atxdt bet Pater frei pon Shrxberx, 15 

J)en 5er blut'ge TXloxb ttidit mel^r erreidjt. 

Un5 er fiii|It, i)a§ il|n fein Wafyx betrogen, 
Tils er auftoSrts ju &en Stemen fol) ; 
7>emx wxe jeber mdgt, n>ir5 ii^m getoogen ; 
IDer es gloubt, &em ift feos fjeiPge xxaii, 20 

IDort get^alten toirt) in ierxen 2{dumen 
3e&em fdjSnen, gtdubigen (Befiil^I ; 
XDage 6u ju irren un& ju trdumen; 
^oljer Sinn Kegt oft in finb'fdjem Sjnel. 
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Pie IDorte 5es (Blaubens* 

3)rei Wovte nenn' xdt eudi, inBioItfdiwcr, 
5ie gclien pon ZHun&e su ZHun&c, 

J)odj jlammcn fte nidit Pon augcn I^er ; 
7>as Qers nur gi&t 5apon Hunt)e. 

J)em Zncnfdjen ifl olbr XDertli geraubt, 

XDerat er nidit mei{r on 5ie &rci XDorte gloubt. 

J)er Znenfdi ijl frei gefdjoff en, ifl fret, 
Un& ix)Ur&' er in Ketten geboren, 

£a§t cudj nid^t trreit fees pSbels ©efd^ret, 
Zttdjt &cn Znigbraudj tafenber tDioren 1 

Dor bem Sflapen, toemt er &te Kette brtdjt, 

Dor bent freien ZHenfdien ei^ert nid^t 1 



Unb bk (Eugenb, pe iji fern leerer SdjoD, 
J)er Znenfd) fonn jte uben im Ceben, 

Unb foKt' er audi jiraudiein iiberoQ, 15 

(Er fonn nadj ber gottlidien jlreben, 

Vinb was fern Oerfionb ber Oerjldnbigen fiel^t, 

3)05 iibet'm €infalt em finblidi (Bentiit^. 



Unb ein <5ott iji, ein l|etliger IDiDe lebt, 
ZDie oud} ber menfd}Iid{e wante ; 

Qod) ilber ber ^eit unb bent Hounte toebt 
Cebenbig ber ({Sdifte (Sebanle, 

Unb ob oQes in emigent XDedjfel fretst, 

£5 bei^orret im U)ed)fe( ein ruf^iger (5etft. 
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Die btex lOovie hewat(cei endt, inl^altfdiwer, 25 
5tc pfianset loon ZlTun^e ju TXbxnbe, 

Un& fiammen pc gleid? nidjt von <m%en iiet, 
€ucr 3nnre5 gxH 5apon Kun^e. 

Dem ZlTenfdien iji nimmer fein IDertt? geroubt; 

So lang er noci} an bxc 5ret tPorte glaubt. 30 



Pie IDorte 5es IDalfns* 

J)rei Wovte i|6rt man, befteutungjct^tocr, 

3m ZHun&e &cr (Buten uni) Sejien. 
Sie fdioHen pergcblidi, il|r Klang iji leer, 

5te f dmten ntdit I|elf ert nnb trojien. 
Perfdjerst ifl 5em 21Tenfdien fees Cebens 5nicljt, s ' 
5o lang er 6te Sdiatten 3U I^afdjen fudit. 

So long er glouBt an bxe goK)ene geit, 
IDo 1)05 Hed^te; bos (8ute ix>ir& jtegen — 

Dos Hed^te, ^os (Bute fill|rt etoig Streit, 
Ztie u?ir5 bev 5cm& tl|m eriiegen, w 

Un5 erfitcfjl &u tl|n ntdit in ben £flften frei, 

Stets xo&dist rfyn 6ie Kraft auf ber €rbe ncn. 

So long er glaubt, ba% ias bul^lenbe (SVxd 
Sxdi bent €beln pereinigen merbe — 

J)em 5d)Iediten folgt es mit Ciebesblicf ; 15 

Ztid^t bem (Buten geljSret bie (Erbe, 

€r ijl ein S^embling, er manbert aus, 

Urxb fudjet ein unpergdnglidi fjaus. 
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So long et glaubt, ba% bem ir&'fdicn Vex^anb 
Die Wcitttiiext je toxcb crfdieinen — ao 

3t|ren Sdileier I^ebt f cine jlerblidje J^onb ; 
tt)ir f 6nnen nur ratl^en un& mcineit. 

©tt ferferji &en (Seiji in ein tdnmb Wott, 

J)odi bet freie tponbelt im Sturme fort. 

Drum, ebU Seele, entreig bxdt bem XDaB^n, 25 

Unb ben l|immlifdien (Slouben ben>al|re I 

Was Um (Dfyc pemal|m, toos bie 2lugen nid^t fat^n, 
€5 ifl bennodj bos Sdtone, bos Waiixe I 

€5 iji nidjt braugen, ba fudit es ber tEI|or ; 

€5 ifl in bir, bu bringfi es eiptg I^erpor. 30 



NOTES. 

HECTOR'S PARTING. 
Spirat adhuc amor. 

Andromache, Hector, wilt thou leave me, and for ever? 
Achilles rages for thy blood, who didst slay his friend. When 
thou art gone who will protect me ? who train our child Asty- 
anax? 

Hector, Sweet wife, a truce to tears I death cometh soon or 
late. Be it mine to meet him in striving for my country and its 
gods ! 

Andromache, No more shall I hear thy clanging armour; 
thy spear shall lie disused : and thou, and with thee Priam's 
race, shall pass to the land of eternal night, the stream of 
eternal wail, and I shall be forgotten. 

Hector, Forgotten shalt thou never be : death slays the body, 
not the spirit. Though Hector die, his love for thee shall never 
die. 

This poem was originally composed for the Raiiber^ in which 
play it is sung by Amelia^ Act II. Scene ii. It is founded on 
the famous parting of Hector and Andromache in the Sixth Book 
of the Iliad, Hector has left the battle in order to request his 
mother to sacrifice to Athene, and to implore her to ward off the 
destruction threatened by Diomede. Before he returns to the 
battle he seeks his wife : she is not at his house, but meets him 
at the Scsean gate with the nurse and their little son Astyanax. 
Andromache beseeches him to be mindful of her and the boy, 
and to remain within the walls. But Hector replies that his 
place is in the forefront of the battle, though he is only too well 
assured of Troy's impending doom and of Andromache's fate. 
He kisses the frightened child, who is scared by his father'' 
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bright helmet and waving plume, and bids Andromache adieu 
with the words — 

* Acufioylrif fii^ rot tl M171' &Kaxli^€o Ov/u^' 
06 ydp rls fi* inrkp ataay dvi)/) "AtSt trpOLdrf/eL' 
fioLpajf d* oihiyd 4^fu T€<p\fyfjdvoy (fifieycu dydpiav, 
oil KOLKbv, oi^ iJ^v i<r0\6v, iirijv rA TrpQra y^vTjrax. * 

' Dearest, wring not thus my heart ! 
For, till my day of destiny is come. 
No man may take my life ; and when it comes. 
Nor brave nor coward can escape that day. ' 

We may compare also Troilus and Cressida, Act V. Scene iii. 
Line 

2. nnnolibam, the Homeric x^^P^^ Aaimn, 
4. betnen Kletnen, Astyanax. 

6. (DtfvLS* This is a Latin, not an Homeric, term for the 
world of the dead. Cf. Virg. ^n, vi. 273. 

II. ^alV tc^; the present for the future, by a very common 
poetic uss^e, as again throughout the third stanza. 

16. f^tngefin; notice the force of the fyin/ 'pass away,* 

1 7. <£ocytus . . . metnct. The word * Cocytus ' itself denotes 

wailing (*fWKi5w = * to wail '). Cf. — 

' limus niger et deformis arundo 
Cocjrti, tardaque palus inamabilis unda. ' 

Virg. Georg, iv. 478, q.v„ 

.18, £etfje, 'the river of forgetfulness.* See Plato, Rep, x. 621, 
' They ' (the souls of the dead) ' marched on in a scorch- 
ing heat to the plain of Foi^etfulness, which was a 
barren waste, destitute of trees and verdure ; and then 
towards evening they encamped by the river of Negli- 
gence, the water of which no vessel can hold. Of this 
they were all obliged to drink a certain quantity, and 
those who were not saved by wisdom drank more than 
was necessary ; and those who drank forgot all things.' 
— ^JOWETT*s Translation. 
Cf. also Virg. ^n, vi. 713-715 — 

' Animae . . . L.ethaei ad fluminis undam 
Securos latice^ et longa oblivia potant.' 

21. The verse is very effectively left a foot short. Cf. the last 
line of Der Taucher^ p. 56. 
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Line 

22. ber VOxlbe, Achilles. 

24. We may notice that the comfort with which Hector en- 
deavours to soothe Andromache is not the same in Schiller 
as in Homer. In Schiller it is the assurance of his 
love for her proving stronger than death, ,Qeftors £tebe 
ftirH tm £eti{e ni^t ; * but in Homer it is not on the 
strength of his love but on the strength of fate that he 
bases his consolation ; cf. the passage of Homer quoted 
above. In the general thought that -love, if nothing else, 
survives the grave, cf. the dosii^ words of Schiller's 
ElegUaufden Tod eines /ungiings — 

,5eine 2lf(^e mag bet Stumttvinb treiben, 
Seine Ciebe bauett etoig cms,' 



THE BATTLE. 

Hora^ 
Momenta cita mors venit aut Victoria laettL. 

As a cloud surcharged with storm, the army rolls across the 
plain — the plain spread wide and vast for the game whose dice 
are of iron. Eyes droop and hearts throb, as down the line of 
death-pale faces the leader gallops, marshalling his ranks. Lo 1 
aloft on the mountain-side the foe comes on with gleaming arms 
and waving banners. .It is the hour ! farewell to wife and 
child ! hark to the war -song, the drum and fife, tingling 
through every nerve — adieu, comrades, till we meet beyond 
the grave. 

Look, the first flash ! hark, the sudden signal gun ! Death 
is let loose, and the fight wavers, and in the murky smoke fall 
the iron dice of war. And foemen grapple, amid cries and 
crash of guns, and rank by rank is mowed down, and the living 
step into the places of the fsdlen. The very sun is dimmed in 
dark smoke — 

' The air is full of farewells to the dying. 
And mournings for the dead. ' 

And lo, the victory I Dumb are the cannon of the foe ; they 
fly, their banners fall ; day glimmers down once more. 

Ah, comrades, ye abide here, at rest ! farewell, we meet 
beyond the grave. 
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It should be remembered in connection with this poem that 
narratives of battle were ^miliar to Schiller from his earliest 
youth ; his father saw much service as soldier and army surgeon. 
See Introduction. 

Line 
3. fc^ipanft; the uneven, snake-like movement of an army 
is meant here ; for the comparison of the army to a 
heavy thundercloud on the hills cf. Hannibal's descrip- 
tion of Fabius' host and its descent — * lam nubem quae 
sedere in jugis montium solita sit, cum procella imbrem 
dedisse.' — Liv. xxii. 30. 

6. frtec^ett; 'steal* 

7. Cf. Macbeth^ Act I. Scene iiL — 

* Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs. ' 

8. I}oI}Ien dobiengefic^tem, * hollow, death -like faces,' re- 

ferring to the look, as of death, on the faces of the 
soldiers. 

18. Cufligl 'cheer up M 

20. Sf^mettert, * thrills.* 

27. er refers to Donner. 

28. ' The opening shot peals loud from army to army,' i,e, < as 

the sign to set on.' 

32. The metaphor of 1. 4 is repeated, the dice being the 
cannon-balls. 

34. • The fervour Hate bestows 

Upon the last embrace of foes. ' 

Byron, The Giaour. 

38. {iretfenbe, ' cuts its way through the ranks,' fhretfett mean- 

ing to * channel a hole.' 

39. Cf. Schiller's fine description of the course of a cannon-ball, 

Piccolominiy Act I. Scene iv. 

40. See Tennyson's Charge of the Light Brigade, 

46. See Macaulay's Battle of the Lake RegiUus^ and the death 
of Titus at the hand of Aulus — 

• Full on the neck of Titus 
The blade of Aulus came, 
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Line 

And out the red blood spouted 

In- a wide arch and tall, 
As spouts a fountain in the court 
Of some rich Capuan's halL ' 

55. Derlaffner, * bereft of thee.' 

57. jtttfirer; note that this is a comparative; the darkness 
has increased since 1. 43. 

66. Cf. MarmtoHy Canto vi. stanza 27 — 

' Advanced, forced back, now low, now high, 
The pennon sunk and rose.' 

68. {ie^enb, 'with the light of victory.' 

71 . geblieben. Cf. Tk6 LadyoftJu Lake, Canto vi. stanza 18 — 

' None linger now upon the plain 
Save those who ne'er shall fight again. ' 



THE INVINCIBLE ARMADA. 

IIU tatnen qualis rediit, Salamine relicta t 

The fleet of Spain, bearing chains and a faith hateful to the 
free, sails proudly, a stem array of floating castles ; the very 
ocean is awed, and every wave and wind is hushed, or rises but 
to waft the Armada, the embodied doom, to its goal 

Britannia, high of heart ! what availest thou against this 
storm-cloud louring upon thy coast ? With the jewel Freedom 
wert thou crowned queen — a crown won by thine own self, 
when firom tyrant hands thou didst wrest the charter of thy 
liberty. The kingdom of the seas was thine, won from pirate 
and plunderer ! all by thine own sword, unbolpen of other 
nations — out upon them ! 

Look up, O luckless land, behold the nearing doom : thy 
fame will be anon as a tale that is told. Earth gazes wistfully 
at thy peril, and all free hearts weep for thy fall ! 

Nay, God Almighty saw Spain's lion-flag draw near, saw 
thy grave yawn open. 'Shall Albion &11?' He said; 'Nay, 
Freedom shall have one refuge left.' He spake, He blew with 
His blast, and Spain was scattered ; afflavit Deus a dissipati 
sunt. 

In view of the curious silence of English poetry on the sub- 
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ject of the Spanish Armada (for Macaulay's spirited ballad is 
but a fragment), younger readers may well be referred to two 
admirable descriptions of the event in prose, the one in Kings- 
ley's Westward Ho I the other in Froude's History of England, 
vol. xii. chap. Ixxi. It will be felt, we thinlc, that Schiller some- 
what underrates the share of Drake and Howard in dispersing 
the invaders, and ascribes the result too completely to the 
winds. The truth is, that the dogged pursuit of the English 
broke the resolve of the Spaniards, though the number of ships 
actually destroyed was not great : for their flight and subsequent 
destruction on the coasts of Orkney, Fair Isle, Scotland, and 
Ireland, see Mr. Froude, and also a curious narrative by a sur- 
vivor, contributed to the Nineteenth Century of September 1885 
by the Earl of Ducie. 

Line 

2. tPtmmert, * moans,' t.^. ' under the vast weight and numbers 

of the fleet.' 

3. Kettenflan^* Many shackles were found on board the 

captured ships of the Armada ; in all probability they 
were necessary in ships partly manned by slaves ; 
patriotically, they may be assumed to have been in- 
tended for the English. For the curiously ecclesiastical 
equipment of the Armada, see Froude. 

5. * They were built high like castles ; their upper works musket- 
proof ; their main timbers four and five feet thick, of 
a strength it was fondly supposed which no English 
cannon could pierce. In the six squadrons there were 
64 large ships : the smallest of them was of 900 tons, 
seven were over 1000, and the largest was 1300. The 
fighting fleet consisted altogether of 129 vessels.* — 
Froude. 

9. tPCtt)t, 'dedicates,* i.e, 'gives her a claim to that proud 
name. ' 

21. btr errungen, 'won for you,' the prefix ,zx' implying that 
the object is attained. 

23. oon flo(5en Kontgen c^tya)Vinq,t% * goaded by the pride of 
your kings.' 

25. Das groge Blatt. Magna Charta, wrested from King John 
by the barons, at Runnymede. « 

28. pon HXillionen U^iirgent, ' from millions of ruffians,' i,e. ' of 
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Line 

pirates and buccaneers of all nations.* England was 
not really mistress of the sea till the eighteenth century. 

33. alint, * anticipate.' 

39. CotPenffaggen. The arms of Spain were a lion and a 
castle, to denote the union of Leon and Castile. 

43. Der Untcrbriirfung, * against oppression.* For the feeling 
of this passage cf. Gaunt's speech in Shakespeare's 
Richard II,, Act II. Scene ii., beginning — *Methinks I 
am a prophet new inspired ;* the whole speech furnishes 
a good parallel, notably the lines — 

• This little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 
Or a^ a moat defensive to a house. 
Against the envy of less happier lands.' 

46. ' This other Eden, demi-Paradise,' also in Gaunt's speech. 



THE GODS OF GREECE. 

The parting Genius is with sighing sent. 

Ye Gods of Greece, joyous visions of the morning of the world ! 
how the memory of your worship shames our later day, 

* Where no lute makes luxurious 
The adoring airs in Amathus,' 

where once your altars were crowned. Once truth itself wore 
the veil of poesy, and all creation thrilled with life: man 
clothed Nature with divinity and worshipped her as a bride ; 
the footstep of the gods was everywhere. Then was the sun a 
golden chariot, no mere soulless globe ; each mountain had its 
Oreads, and each oak its Dryad nymph ; and every fountain 
welled from out a Naiad's urn. The laurel screened Daphne, 
the marble closed round Niobe ; from reed and boscage 
breathed the plaint of Syrinx and of Philomela; the rivulet 
felt Demeter's tears, falling for lost Proserpine, and on the green 
slope Venus wailed for Adonis. The gods came down to woo 
the daughters of men, and love joined mortals to immortals. 
No stem rule forbade natural joy, and all hearts beat happily. 
The beautiful was the divine, and Muses and Graces guided all 
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to delight. Beside the shining temples a band of youthful 
heroes wrestled and contended : with whirling cars and sacred 
dances, with coronals of victory, Corinth was glorified. Then, 
drawn by panthers and with Maenads in his train, came 
Bacchus, and Faun, and Satyr, — 

' Like to a moving vintage down they came. ' 

And in the hour of death no skeleton form scared the fancy of 
the d3ring; only 

' The mildest herald by our fate allotted, 
Beckoned, and with inverted torch did stand ; ' 

and even in the under-world mortals held sway, and Orpheus' 
plaint could move the Furies to pity : in Elysium each happy 
soul won the love and the glory he had most craved on earth, 
and fame and valour could raise a mortal to the very skies, whence 
Castor and Pollux, the great Twin Brothers, shone stany upon 
the mariner. 

Alas for that world of beauty, irrevocably fled, and living 
only in the fairy-world of song ! Nature mourns her extinct 
deities, and of all those forms, once so quick with life, nought 
but shadows remain. Like the biting blast, a colder creed has 
withered all these flowers and subdued a world of gods before 
the Son of man. Selene roams no more the starry vaidt, and 
wood and wave return mere empty echoes to my invoking cry. 
The world knows no more of rapture, is spirit-led no more : 
and Nature, unconscious even of her Maker, slaves dully to 
inanimate Law, disrobed of her divinity. Each eve her grave 
is dug, each mom she rises again to a lifeless life. Moons wax 
and wane, dreary, monotonous : the ancient gods have deserted 
a world that has disowned them, and betaken them to the land 
of Poetry. Thither they pass to their eternal dwelling, and 
with them all high fancies, all colours, all life's music. They 
are rescued from the sweeping flood of Time, to abide for ever 
on the mountains of the Muses : that only which the world lets 
die can win imdying life in song. 

(Our readers hardly need to be referred to Milton's Ode on 
the Nativity^ especially stanzas 19-21, as a parallel to this 
poem. For a magnificent amplification of Schiller's thought 
they should turn to Mrs. Browning's The Dead Pan {Poet. 
Works, vol. iii. p. 150). The poetess appears partly to have 
shared (see notice prefixed to her poem) a feeling which was 
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strong in Germany at the time Schiller published the original — 
a feeling that the poem was over-pagan and unduly severe on 
Christianity and the modem world. The idea is a natural, yet 
surely an erroneous one. A l3nic poem depicts a mood of mind, 
not a balancing of arguments : in this case the mood of mind is 
that which passionately realises the beauty of the Greek Poly- 
theism. To ignore this beauty is wilfully to shut one's eyes 
and to do injustice alike to Greek religion and to the influence 
that prevailed against it. Let us remember that one of the 
greatest and most religious of our poets — Wordsworth — did not 
shrink from this mood at times — 

' Great God ! I'd rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathfed horn. ' 

Line 
2. (Sdn^elhanb, 'guidance,* lit. * leading-string.' 

5. IPonnebienjl, *theecstasy of your service.' 

8. 2Imatljufla; Amathus, in Cyprus 

• Est Amathus, est celsa mihi Paphus, atque Cjrthera. ' 

yEn. X. 51. 

Its ruins are still to be seen in the neighbourhood of 
Limesol. 

12. ,empflnben ' appears to be here used in the less common 

sense of ,£iebe fiiljlen '^(see Grimm's Dtcf, sub v.), * and 
that which ne'er will love again, loved.' 

1 3. * Men gave higher nobility of being to Nature that they 

might press her to their breast with love and worship ; 
everjrthing showed to the initiated eye {i,e. the eye of 
imagination) the trace of a god.' 

17. Cf. for the sentiment Keats, Lamta, Part II. — 

• There was an awful rainbow once in heaven ; 
We know her woof, her texture : she is given 
In the dull catalogue of common things. ' 

20. ^elioS; t'.e. "HXtos, the Greek sun-god. 

21. (Dreas and Dryas are Greek feminine forms, signifying 

* nymph of the mountain ' and * nymph of the oak-tree,' 

K 
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Line 

respectively ; the Naiad is the nymph of the fresh waters 

and springs. Cf. YJt^X.^ Hyperion., Book i. 11. 13, 14 — 

• The Naiad mid her reeds 
Pressed her cold finger closer to her lips.' 

22. Cf. Landor, Hellenics^ viii. *The Hamadryad.' 

25. Daphne, fleeing from the pursuit of Apollo, prayed for 

deliverance, and in answer to her prayer was changed 
into a laurel, which, in love and disappointment, Apollo 
made his favourite tree. See Ovid, Met, i. 545-552. 

26. This is Niobe, who, on account of her boast of the beauty 

of her children, caused Apollo and Diana to slay them, 
and in her grief was changed into a rock at Sipylos, in 
Asia Minor. See Iliady xxiv. 602-6 17-; Soph. JElectra, 
150-152. 

27. Syrinx, fipng from Pan, was changed into a reed. Ovid, 

Met. i. 6. 

28. Philomela, wronged by Tereus, helpied to slay her own son 

Itys, and was changed into a nightingale, mournfully 
repeating his name for ever. Soph. EUctra^ 147-149 ; 
iEschyl. Agam. 1110-1118. 

30. Persephone, daughter of Demeter or Ceres, carried, ofif from 

the fields of Enna by Pluto. Cf. Milton, Paradise Lost^ 
Book iv. — 

• That fair field 

Of Enna, where Proserpine gathering flowers, 

Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 

Was gathered, which cost Ceres all that pain 

To seek her through the world." 

31. (Eytljcre, /.<f. 'Venus.' 

32. fd^Snen ^Jreunb, * Adonis. ' 

33. Deukalion, and his wife Pyrrha, in Greek Mythology, were 

the sole survivors of the Deluge ; hence the subsequent 
men and women are spoken of her6 as descend^ from 
them, the maidens among them being afterwards courted 
by the gods. 

36. ber £eto 5oI|n, Apollo, son of Leto or Latona ; he served 
Admetos as a shepherd. 

40. 2lmatt|unt; see 1. 8. 

\2, euerm Dienji, * the service paid to you ' {i,e, * the gods '). 
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Line 

44. ' The happy man was akin to the gods, because man was 
deified through joy.' 

47. Camone, * the Muse.* 

48. (5ra5te ; this must be pronounced as a trisyllable. 

51. ^W^'is; see note on * Cranes of Ibycus,* 11. i, 2. 

53. feelenooUe, 'rapturous.' 

57. (Epoe, the ecstatic cry of the worshippers of Bacchus. 
Horace, Odes^ Book ii. 19, 11. 5-7 ; Virgil, ^n. vii. 389. 

CCl^yrfusfc^tPtnger* The Thyrsus was a wand or staff 
borne by the votaries of Bacchus ; the panthers formed 
the team of his car, by which he was supposed to have 
come from the far East. 
61. Xndnaben, the Greek fuui'ddes, meaning properly 'mad- 
dened women,* but used specially for those who followed 
the train of Bacchus. Cf. Milton's description of Bacchus 
in, Comus, 

65. To the Greek the idea of Death personified as a skeleton 
was absolutely unknown ; their pain in the prospect of 
Death was the diminution of the graceful and vigorous 
body into ashes. Cf. Tennyson's Lotos-Eaters — 

' Two handfiils of white dust, shut in an urn of brass. ' 

68. The lowered or inverted torch was a Sjrmbol of life's ex- 
tinction. See Longfellow's Silent Land^ translated from 
the German of Salis — 

' The mildest herald by our fate allotted, 

Beckons, and with inverted torch doth stand.' 

See also Schiller's poem, Resignation^ 11. 9, 10 — 

,2)er fhOe ®ott tandjt meine ^cfel nieber, 
Unb bie Ctfdjeinung fliet}t/ 

70. ber (Enfel eitter Sterblit^en, i,e, Minos, a descendant of 

Europa. Cf. Virg. j¥in, yi. 432 — 

•Quaesitor Minos umam movet.' 

71. bes Clirafers, i.e. Orpheus. For the well-known legend 

of his attempt to rescue Eurydice from the under-world, 
cf. Virg. Georg, iv, 453-527. 

75. See Virg. vi. 473, 474, and 638 ffi 

76. Cf.— 

' Idaeumque etiam currus, etiam arma tenentem. ' 

y£». vi. 485, 
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Line 

77. £tnus, the typical prehistoric minstrel, from whose name 

the Greek word ofXivos, *a dirge.* Cf. Virg. Eel, vi. 67. 

78. English readers may be referred to Browning's • Balaustion's 

Adventure ' for a translatfon of Euripides' drama, 
Alcestis : she, wife of Admetus, died to save her hus- 
band from death, and was reclaimed from the under- 
world by Heracles. 

79. Setnen (freunb, i.e. Pylades, the faithful comrade of 

Orestes, who aided in the slaughter of Clytemnestra and 
iEgisthus. See Goethe's Iphigenie in Tauris, etc etc 

80. pi{tIoctete5, son of Pceas, joined the expedition against 

Troy, but was left behind in Lemnos, owing to a 
poisoned wound in his foot, caused, according to one 
legend, by a serpent's bite, according to another, by 
the poisoned arrows of Heracles, which he had in- 
herited, and one of which he accidentally let drop on 
his foot. In the tenth year of the Trojan War 
Ulysses and Diomedes came to fetch him from Lemnos, 
an oracle having declared that Troy could not be taken 
without the aid of the arrows of Heracles. See Sophocles' 
play, Philoctetes, 

83, 84. Cf. Hor. Od, iii. 3, 9-12. 

85. Heracles is here referred to, who strove with Death and 
rescued Alcestis ; after his own death on Mount CEta 
he was raised to the conclave of the gods. See Hor. 
Od, iv. 8, 29, 30. 

88. ^tDtlUngspaar, 'Castor and Pollux.* Cf. Macaulay's 
Battle of the Lctke Regillus — 

* Safe comes the ship to haven. 

Through billows and through gales, 
If once the Great Twin Brethren 
Sit shining on the sails.' 

93. bas (Beftlbe, 

' Death's hand is on plain and meadow, and they mourn.' 

95. The vivid personifications of Greek Pol3rtheism, of which 
the shadow, i.e, the t adition, alone is left. 

99. This is the sentiment of Julian the Apostate, Vicisti Galilaee, 
Cf. Goethe's Braut von Corinth — 

^Unb ber alten (Sdtter bunt (Seioimmel 
2iai fogleid} bas fliUe ^aus geleert. 
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Line 

Un^ihca mith finer nut im ^immel^ 

Vnb ein ^eilanb tvirb am Kreus Deret^rt/ 
102. Selene, the Greek goddess of the moon. 

109. itjres KiinfilerS; * of her Artificer,' i.e. God. 

1 10, 1 1 1. 'As the clock's motion depends upon the weights, so 

the life of Nature is slavish to leaden laws, such as that 
of gravitation ' (Sd^tperc). 

113. * In the new birth of to-morrow.' 

120. etgnes Sc^tpeben, *its own balancing.' Cf. Matthew 
Arnold, In Utrumque ParaHu — 

' But if the wild unfathered mass no birth 

In divine seats hath known ; 
In the blank echoing solitude if Earth, 
Rocking her obscure body to and fro, 
Ceases not fix>m all time to heave and groan. 
Unfruitful oft, and, at her happiest throe, 

Forms, wha1«she forms, alone. ' 

124. bas etttfeelte tPori, the mere name or title of divinities 
" no longer believed in : the best commentary on which is 
the spirit of Juvenal's Satires^ especially in relation to 
Roman Mythology. 

1 26. pinbus, the traditional refuge of the Nymphs and Muses ; 
cf. Theocritus, Idyll, i. 67 ; Virg. Eel. x. 11. 



THE PILGRIM. 

To give space for watuCring is it 
That the world was made so wide, 

GoKTHE, translated by Carlyle. 

In my life's spring-tide I roamed away from home and its 
joys, urged hy a fantasy, an inward faith, whose mystic word 
of promise drove me forth upon my pilgrimage. • Gol* so it 
seemed to say ; ' the world is all before thee ; gOy till thou find 
the golden gates ^ wherethrough passing thy mortaUpart shall put 
on immortality,^ Thus wandered I, as eve and mom died and 
were renewed ; but the goal of my endeavour was veiled from 
me still. Mountain and torrent barred my path; on airy 
bridges I spanned the abyss, and heard the cataract roar belo 
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me. Then came I to the margin of a stream that flowed to the 
East : I leapt into its waves, which bore me as they listed to an 
ocean, vague, illimitable : still was the goal beyond my vision : 
Heaven's vault above me, but no land arising to meet it : we 
strive and attain not to the end — 

• Arva nee Ausoniae, semper cedentia retro. ' 
Line 

lo. etn bunfles (SlaubenstDort, *a dim oracle of faith.' 
12. nadf bent 2Iuf gang, * eastward,' probably in a metaphori- 
cal, sense. 

23, 24. Stege are mountain plank-bridges, while Sriicfe are 
more substantial structures. 

27. ^aben, *clue.' 

30. fetner XOtUtn Spiel, *its frolic wave.' 

31. in toeiter £eere, 'with its utter void.' 

36. * And the distant is never attained.' Cf. — 

' All experience is an arch wherethro' 
Gleams that untravell'd world, whose margin fad6s 
For ever and for ever when I move. ' 

Tennyson's Ulysses. 



IDEALS. 

Art thou gone irrevocably, thou golden hour of youth and 
fantasy, fleeting down the stream of time to the infinite ocean 
of the past ? With the da3rs of youth melt away its dreams, its 
sweet faith in its own creations : all that was once so fair and 
godlike falls a prey to harsh reality. As Pygmalion's longing 
gave life to the stone he carved, so my desire quickened Nature : 
she was dumb and insensate, but she awoke : tree, rose, and 
fount echoed back my cry. ' The narrow confine of my breast 
held a world within, and travailed to give it birth in act and 
word, in form and sound. Alas that what seemed so vast in 
the germ has blossomed forth so puny ! Youth sprang forth 
on life's way, full of dreams, uncurbed by care : even to the 
faintest star in heaven I was fain to climb : nought was too 
high, nought too far. Love and Happiness, Fame and Truth, 
accompanied my course, as the Hours fleet before the car of 
Aurora. But all too soon they turned treacherously away : 
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Happiness flitted from me ; Doubt came, dimming the rays of 
Truth ; Fame wreathed ignoble brows, and Love left me all too 
lightly. The path grew hard and solitary, and one pallid gleam 
of Hope alone shone at my side. Of all that tumultuous com- 
pany one only abides with me, follows me even to the dark 
abodes — Friendship, early won, the sharer of life's burdens; 
and Industry, the unwearied soother of the tempest of the soul, 
ever creating, never destroying. She builds for Eternity, grain 
by grain ; yet cancels minutes, days, and years from the debt 
man owes to the ages. 

Line 
2. i{0lben ; ' sweet ' is perhaps the nearest equivalent here, 
but the word is altogether more radiant and more 
intense. It is a favourite epithet in German poetry, and 
the following instances of its use from Goethe's Fatisty 
Part I. , may partly illustrate its meaning — 

,init i}oIbem 3crm IjinsnfdjtDdfcn/ 

Of the bard roaming over the strings of his harp. — Vors, 177. 

,5a werben JDintemdiijte t|oR) unb fiijon/— L. 739. 
Wagner's estimate of a night spent over his books. 
,Die I^olbe Ztat^ridjt tont/— L. 415. 
Of the good news of the Easter hymn. 

,Kef}re nur ber i^olbm (Erbenfonne 
€ntfdjIoffm bdnm 8&(fen 511/— L. 355. 

Faust to the sim, just before he is about to drink 

the poison. 

,€in unbe^reifn^ f}oIbes 5ef)nen 
Crieb mi<^ burdj IPalb unb IPiefen Ijlnsugelin/— LI. 42a, 423. 

Of his longing to roam through the country on Easter 

morning. 

^mic^ QXK beine Seite sn fd^toie^en 
Dos wax ein fuffes, t}oIbes <SIA(f . —LI. 4181, 4182. 
Gretchen of the happiness of nestling up to Faust's side. 
5. ;((tei{ettbe ; cf. Hadrian's Hymn to his Soul — 

' Animula vagula, blandula . . . quae nunc abibis in loca?' 

7. DergebenS; *.'tis in vain I implore thee.' 

13. * All gone is the sweet faith in the beings which my dream 
bore to me ; all that was once so fair and so divine ha'- 
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Line 

fallen a prey to cruel reality.* Cf. Faust, Part I. 11. 
1230-1234— 

,VOttm caxs bent fd^recflic^en <SemflI}Ie 
€in fa§ befannter Con mic^ 509^ 
Den Hefl oon finMic^em <Sef&I}Ie 
tnit Slnflang frol^er ^eit betro^/ 

18. The tale of Pygmalion and his statue bride is fully told in 
Ovid, Met. x. 243-297. 

22. 3119^^ Wttft 'youth's delight.* 

25-30. The lines would seem to<: imply that it appeared to his 
poetic imagination as though Nature had caught the 
warmth of his love for her, and had begun herself to 
live with human feelings and to find a voice. 

31. * The inanimate itself thrilled with feeling responsive to the 
music of my life,' ue. as though the poet's life sounded 
melodiously, and inanimate nature, quickened thereby, 
gave it out as an echo. 

33. 'A universe was in travail and strained my all too narrow 
bosom with its tremendous birth-throes, struggling to 
make its way into life, and to express itself in deed and 
word, in shape, and sound.' The universe is the poet's 
inner world of imagination. 

45. bleic^fie Sterne, the palest and therefore the most distant. 

Cf. Shelley, Prometheus, Act III. Scene iv. last lines — 

' The loftiest star of unascended heaven, 
Pinnacled dim in the intense inane.' 

46. ber (Entipiirfe ^Jlug, *the wings of his intents.' 

52. Die luftige Beglettung, ' the airy train.' Schiller is evi- 
dently thinking of the procession of Hours around the 
car of Aurora in Guido Reni's &mous picture in the 
Rospigliosi Palace at Rome. 

57-59» Cf. Mr. Arnold's Thyrsis^ 

' And long the way appears, which seemed so short 
To the less practis'd eye of Sanguine youth, 
And high the mountain tops, in cloudy air, 

The mountain tops where is the throne of Truth.' 

66. gemetnen, 'ignoble.' 

70. bem rauljen Steg, the road (IDeg) on which life's chariot 
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Line 

could at first be driven has now become a ,StC^,' *a 
rough mountain path.' 

73. 'Of all that tumultuous company.' 

83. ^efd^Sfttgun^, 'occupation,' the being constantly and 
wisely employed. Schiller's own life is a notable 
example of the truth of this stanza. He says, in writ- 
ing to Komer, * It is industry which gives its unique 
value to life ; ' and also, < The main thing is industry, 
for it not only affords the means of living, but gives life 
its only true value.' — Duntzer, Zijk of Schiller^ Book x. 
c 3. 

85-88. Schiller says in his Antrittsrede iiber Universalge- 
schichie : * All the foregoing centuries have unceasingly 
laboured to produce our now living century. Ours are 
the treasures which industry and genius, reason and ex- 
perience, have amassed throughout the long age of the 
world.' He says also, in a letter to Humboldt : * The 
poem is a faithful picture of man's life ; it was my aim 
to leave the reader with this feeling of peaceful limita- 
tion' ((Etnfc^rdnf ung). We may perhaps translate; 
*Who adds only grain by grain to the structure of 
eternity, but wipes out minutes, days, years from the 
heavy debt of our lives.' Life is a debt, a usufruct. (Cf. 
Lucretius, iii. 971, * Vitaque mandpio nulli datttr^ 
omnibus usu,'*) Every moment that is well employed is 
so much of the debt cancelled, though it be but an 
infinitesimal contribution to the fabric of eternity — viz. 
the progress of humanity. We may observe that this 
feelii^ of content in limitation is Faust's stumbling- 
block ; he cannot attain unto it. 



A MOUNTAIN SONG. 

Hcru) sharp the silver spear-heads charge^ 
When Alp meets heaven in snow I 

Browning. 

'TwiXT life and death, high over the abyss, is poised a dizzy 
bridge : beware the giants that bar the path threateningly : 
beware the avalanche, and pass on, in silent fear. No morta.' 



k 
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hand it was that curved that bridge above the chasm of terror : 
far below, the torrent raves in foam, but cannot reach nor ruin 
it. And lo ! a dark portal opens, like the gate of hell : but 
beyond, a landscape laughs with the mingled charm of spring 
and autumn — ^happy who wins his way to that valley of the 
blest ! Four torrents from one hidden fount Here part for ever, 
flowing to north and south, to dawn and sunset : twin peaks 
are pinnacled in the blue, high above the world, and on them 
tread a mystic measure in their cloud-veils the daughters of 
the firmament, with none to witness their solitary dance : 

' In height and cold, the splendour of the hills,' 

sits their Eternal Queen, ' browbound with diamonds, mystic, 
wonderful : the gleaming arrows of the sun may tinge her with 
golden light, but may never melt the icy bands of her chill 
eternity. 

The scene here described is that of the St. Gotthard Pass ; 
Schiller had not himself seen it, but obtained his knowledge 
of it partly from books and partly from Goethe's report of the 
scenery round Lucerne. 

The reader should refer to the end of the Second Scene of 
the Fifth Act of WUhelm Telly as finely illustrative of this poem. 

Line 

3. bte Htefen; the giants appear to be a personification of 
the huge mountains which seem to bar the pass. 

5. £dtx>tn, more usually written £atx>tne, *the avalanche.' 

7. 53rji(fe; the ,CeufeIsbrii(fe' which here spans the Reuss. 
Cf. generally Longfellow's Excelsior and The Golden 
Legend, Scene v. 

19. The Reuss, Rhine, Tessin, and Rhone. 

23. XD\t, 'when once,' here used oi time, 

bte XHutter, the hidden spring ; see 1. 20. 

28. Cf. Milton's Comus— 

' Gay creatures of the element 
That . . . play i' the plighted clouds.' 

29. ben etnfamen Hetljn, 'their solitary dance.' 

31. bte KcJnigin, *the ice-queen,' finely personified in B3^on's 
Manfred as the Witch of the Alps. 
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THE FOUR AGES OF THE WORLD. 

He saw thro' life and death, thrd good and ill^ 

He sdnv thro' his own soul. 
The marvel of the everlasting will^ 

An open scroll^ 
Before him lay, 

Tennyson, The Poet, 

Be the feast gladdened by the poet's song ! In his breast, as 
in a mirror, is all the world reflected — its past, its present, its 
future : he can ' pour heaven into the*shut house of life ; * and 
even as Hephaestus wrought on Achilles' shield the semblance 
of heaven, earth, and ocean, so can the poet shape in a moment 
the infinity of created things. He hath seen earth's Four Ages, 
and he shows them to the fifth. First came old Saturn's Age, 
the reign of pastoral peace ; and then the Age of Strife and Toil, 
when man strove with monsters, and the battle rang round 
Troy. Then rose the Age of Beauty and of Art, of Gods and 
Muses. Yet they too passed away, deposed by the new King 
with His crown of thorns, and men gave over joy for thought. 
The young world was gone, with its charm ; and monk and 
jiun turned to penance and to prayer. Yet one altv bums 
changeless amid all changes — the shrine of love worshipped by 
poesy : the maiden and the bard, the powers of love and song, 
can give back to the gray earth her youth again. 

For the' introduction of the old singer, we may compare the 
prelude to Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel, 

Line 

4. ' He adds the crowning joy {i.e, that of song) to what is 

good ' (/.^. the banquet itself)- 

5, 6. Cf. Odyssey t ix. 2-ii ; and Iliad, i. 603, 604. 

12. ber Dtttge geljctmjie Saai, *the most secret origin of 
things.' C£ Die Theilung der Erde, 11. 21-24. It is 
the Virgilian 

• Novit namque omnia vates 
Quae sint, quae fuerint, quae mox ventura trahantur. ' 

13,' 14. Life is compared to a folded fabric, creased, and with 
the pattern invisible r the poet unfolds it in his song, 
and displays it in its truest splendour. 



i 
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Line 

1 5* §um Cempel, ' so as to make it a shrine. * 

19. The reference is to Homer, Iliad^ xviii. 478-489. A beau- 
tiful model of the shield referred to may be seen in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. 

23,24. We may compare /rt«j/, *Vorspiel,'ll. 102-125. 'Thus 
he stamps an impress of the infinite whole on the fleeting, 
receding sound of the moment.' Cf. also the Knes in 
the Prologue to Wallenstein, 37, 38 — 

^Unb toie ber Klang vtti^dSki in bent (D\s[c, 
Perraufdjt bes SIngenblicfs gefc^toinbe Sc^op^ng. 

25. Cf. Bacon's maxim, ' Antiquitas sseculi, juventus mundi.' 

30. ' And makes them pass before the eyes of the fifth. ' 

31. fc^Hc^t, 'plainly.' Cf. the line in Ifans Sacksens poeHscfu 

Sendung^ — 

^3tt aHem Ding fctn fc^Iit^t unb f<^Ie<^t/ 

3 6. These are the * Satumia regna, ' to whose return Virgil looked 
forward in his Fourth Eclogue (*Pollio*), when 'omnis 
feret omnia tellus.' 

41. Sfamanbers (^Ib. Scamander was one of the rivers 
which flowed through the plain of Troy. 

49. For the general sentiment compare Die Goiter Griecken- 

lands. 

50. English readers will recall Dore's striking picture^ 'The 

Triumph of Christ.' 

54. 'And man searched musingly the depths of his heart.' 
(yd* irtinne ; see note on Reiierlied^ 1. 30. 



BOOT AND SADDLE ; 
OR, The Trooper's Song. 

A soldier's a man, 
A life's but a span. 

Othello. 

Up, comrades, up, and to horse ! here there is nought but slave 
and tyrant, fraud and oppression : he alone is free who rides 
boldly to confront death : up and away I Fling far the wasting 
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cares of life : death comes to-morrow if he spares to-day ; and, 
if he come to-morrow, still to-day is left, to drain life's cup to 
the lees. To us comes fortune lightly, if she come at all : let 
the abject seek treasure with toil ! 

' Damned to the mines, an equal fate betides 
The slave that digs it, and the slave that hides ; ' 

he digs but his own grave. But the bold rider rides where he 
will, snatches the bride from the bridal feast — the fair to the 
brave ! Though woman weep and pine, the soldier must ride 
on : nor he nor his love can abide ; spurred on by Fate, he is 
restless to roam. Up, then, my comrades, to horse and to 
battle I youth and the years are but a foaming flood : stake life 
itself if ye would win life's truest joy I 

This spirited ballad was inserted by Schiller in his Camp of 
Wailenstein» 

Line 
4. tPtrb getDOgett; * is weighed,' ue, estimated at its true value. 

9, 10. Cf. Spaziergang^ 11. 150-160, for the same sentiment 
more fully expressed. 

16. *If it (viz. the blow of fate) does not reach him to-day, it 
will to-morrow.' 

18. Cf. Macbethy ii. 3— 

' The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. ' 

29. Cf. the SoldatenlUd in Faust, 11. 531-549, which gives, 

as this, the idea of storming throagh life and snatching 
at its pleasures. 

30. UTtnne ; the old term of German chivalry for the passion 

of love ; familiar to us in the term Minnesinger or 
troubadour. 

30-36. With the whole sentiment of this stanza compare 
Edmond's song in Rokeby, Canto iiL — 

' A weary lot is thine, fair maid.' 

36. ' In no place leaves he a home of rest,' i.e, he has none to 

leave. 

37. 38. The past participles, gesStttnt, gelfijiet, must be trans- 

lated as imperatives. See Eve's Grammar^ p. 236. 

38. * Raise your heart aloft and buoyant in the battle.' 
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Line 

41. Cf. the verse of Montrose — 

• He either fears his fate too much. 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch, 
To win or lose it all. ' 



THE DIRGE OF NADOWESSIER. 

Vixi, et quern dederat cur sum for tuna, peregi, 
Et nunc magna mei sub' terras ibit intago. 

Virgil. 

Look we our last upon the chieftain, lifelike yet lifeless", sitting 
here. Nerveless now is Jthe right hand once so strong, and the 
breathless lips shall know the peace-pipe no more. Swift as 
the roe, keen-eyed as the falcon was he : but the bow is unbent, 
and his arm is stark and stiff: well may be fare in the happy 
hunting-grounds 1 well may he feast with spirits in the Great 
Spirit's hall ! We come to praise and bury him, and to peal 
the death-song, and lay our last gifts at his side. Yea, bring 
the war-axe that he loved, for he loves it still : set bear-meat 
beside him, for long is the way to the other world : put in his 
hand the scalping-knife and the war-paint : let him flash as a 
meteor, red and terrible, into the Land of Souls. 

This poem was held by Goethe as one of Schiller's best of 
this kind ; he specially commended its ,ec^ten reaIiftifc^»^umor« 
ijlifc^en c^arafter.' ' 

The idea of the poem is taken from Carver's Travels in 
North America in 1766-68. (See Bulwer L)rtt6n's Translation 
and DUntzer in loco.) We may compare Longfellow's. ^nrkz/ 
of the Minnisink, 

Line 

3. ilnjlanb, *mien.' 

7. 5um grogett <5et{ie, *■ in honour of the Great Spirit,' the 
Deity of savage worship. 

9. falfcnljcne. We are reminded of 'Hawkeye' in F. 
Cooper's LcLst of the Mohicans, 

15, 16. Cf. Song of Solomon ii. 17. 

32. This line, seemingly a bathos, is really true to the simpli- 
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Line 

city of the savage mind. It must be remembered that 
to a savage, as to the ancients, the circumstances of 
burial and the actual grave were invested with peculiar 
■ sanctity. 

37. This burial, with a dead chieftain, of his weapons of war, 
is common, we believe, to all savage tribes. A more 
recent instance is the modem Greek ballad, The 
BrigatuPs Grave — 

' And you shall make a grave for me, 
. And make it deep and wide ; 
That I may turn about and dream, 
With my old gun by my side. ' 

Lang's Ballads and Lyrics of Old 
France, p. 78. 



THE FEAST OF VICTORY. . 

The face that launched a thousand ships 
And burned the topless towers cf Ilium. 

Marlowe. 

Troy town has fallen : * Homeward to Hellas !* is the joyous 
victors* cry : but the captive's wail is blent therewith : • Alas 
for hearth and home destroyed, for the shores we loved so well I 
happy are the dead whom none can tear from their Trojan 
home 1' Hark ! how Calchas the Seer gives thanks to Pallas, 
to Poseidon, and to Zeus, who gave the long-fought-for victory to 
Greece at the last : lo ! where Agamemnon numbers his shattered 
host, sad, even in victory's hour, to see how few shall part 
where so many came in high hope ! ' to the land whereunto they 
desired to return, thither shall they not return. ' And for those 
who do return there is danger lurking by their very hearth — 
the disloyal wife, the adulterer's steel: vsdsely spake Ulysses 
the warning of Pallas^ — Trust not the faith of woman I Look 
where Menelaus clasps again his fair wife Helen, won back 
again from the wreck of Troy, on which has come the tarrying 
vengeance for Paris' lust and crime : listen while the younger 
Ajax scoffs at the careless gods, and thanks only the chance of 
war, that slays the hero and spares the knave, and gives at 
random her gift of life. "Where is the elder Ajax, the saviour 
of the Grecian ships when the Trojans flung the brands upon 
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them? Dead, and by his own hand — God rest his soul, that 
would brook no defeat. 

Then rises Neoptolemus, the goblet for libation in his hand — 

* This offering unto Achilles' shade ! Achilles, my sire, who 
won the twofold boon of Fame and Death ; the dead alone are 
immortal' 

* Ye praise our own heroes,* cried Diomedes, son of Tydeus ; 

* mine be it to praise Hector, the noblest of our foes ! the 
conquered and the dead, in a noble cause, have won the fairest 
goal.* 

Then aged Nestor rose, and proffered the bowl to weeping 
Hecuba, the captive queen : * Take comfort, O queen, the com- 
fort of the gods — wine that maketh glad and drowneth sorrow.' 

Last rose Cassandra the prophetess, and gazed once more 
from the lofty deck upon the smoke that rose from devastated 
Troy. ' So perish the great, Uke to a smoke that vanisheth : 
only the gods are changeless. Nor steed nor ship can bear 
mortal man away from care : let us Hve to-day ; to-morrow our 
place knoweth us no more.' 

For the general subject we may refer to Virgil, ^n, ii., 
Euripides' two plays Hecuba and the Troades^ and ^schylus' 
Agamemnon, 

Line 
I. ^eflc, the fortress or citadel of Troy, commonly called 
Pergama. * Ilium et arces Pergameae,' ^n, iii. 109, 
no. 

5. i^oi^en, either from their many banks of oars, or more prob- 
ably from the height of the bow and the stem. 

7. begriffen auf, * in act to sail merrily.' 

16. Cf. ^n, iii. 65 ; xi. 35. 

26. Calchas, the ffrparbiJuavTis or army-prophet of the Greeks. 

28. In Homeric times the ocean was regarded as a blue river 
engirdling the world. 

37. 2ltreus' Soljn, * Agamemnon,' the eldest son or grandson 

of Atreus, whose brother Menelaus had wedded Helen, 
whom in turn Paris had carried off and thus caused the 
war. 

38. P3IFer, * nations,' not * people,' ue, the several tribes which 

had followed him to Troy. 
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40. Sfamanbers ; see note on 1. 41 of * The Four Ages of the 
World.' 

43, 44, The thought is familiar to us from Campbell's Hoken- 
linden — 

• Few, few shall part where many meet, 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet ' 

51, 52. The allusion is to Agamemnon's own fate, who was 
slain on his return by his wife Clytemnestra and her 
paramour y^gisthus. 

54. ocrfey t, * spared ' ; the Greek * ^/Aa/wcv.' 

56. Cf. iEsch. Agamemnon, 11. 606-612, for a description of 
the faithful wife. 

60. bie ^Irge, 'the wanton.' 

62. 2ltrtb, Menelaus ; see 1. 37. iltrtb, t.e, Atrides, the 
Greek patronymic form, meaning * son of Atreus.' 

68. Krontben, the son of Kronos, Zeus, who deposed him from 
the throne of heaven. 

71. Cf. -^sch. Ag, 60, 61, and also 353-359; see also The 

Cranes of Ibycus. 

72. Cf. //. xix. 223, and viii. 69-72 ; ^Esch. Persa, 348. 

74< Ajax, the son of Oileus — the^^««^^r Ajax ; not to be con- 
founded with Ajax, the son of Telamon, for whom see 
11. 87-96. The speech is specially suited to his 
character, which was one of rash impiety : he was slain 
by Poseidon for defying the lightning of the gods. 

78. 53tKtg!eit, * reasonableness,' or * equity of choice.' 

79. patroflus, the best-loved comrade of Achilles, slain by 

Hector and Apollo ; see //. xvi. 783-867. 

80. dierjttes, the mocker and buffoon in the Grecian camp ; 

see //. ii. 212-269, ^i^<i Shakespeare's Troilus and 
Cressida, passim, 

86. * Be thou held evermore in memory. ' 

87. 3ruber ; the reference is to Ajax, son of Telamon, called 

* brother ' as bearing the same name as the speaker. He 
was the son of Telamon, King of Salamis. After per- 
forming prodigies of valour on the Grecian side, parti- 
cularly on the occasion when Hector and the Trojans 
attempted to bum the Grecian fleet, he laid claim to the 

L 
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Line 

arms of Acliilles after the death of the latter. They 
were, however, awarded to Ulysses. Maddened by his 
disappointment, he fell into a frenzy and slew the cattle 
of the Grecian camp, under the impression that he was 
slaying Agamemnon, Menelaus, and Ul3^ses. On re- 
covering his senses and finding himself foiled and dis- 
graced, he fell upon his sword. The classical reader 
may be referred to Odyssey, xi. 543-565, and to 
Sophocles* Ajax, 

9 1 . PtelgeiPanbten, the Greek TroXiJrpoTros, the standing epithet 
of Ulysses, = the man of many turns or devices. 

94. entraft, 'snatched from life.' 

97. (Er3euger, i.e, Achilles, father of Neoptolemus, more 
familiar to us as Pyrrhus, e.g. mHamlety Act II. Scene ii 

102. boc^, 'after all.' For the sentiment we may compare 

• Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble minds) 
To scorn delights and live laborious days.* 

108. Cf. Die Goiter Griechenlands, 11. 127, 128. 

109. VO^xv^, 'though.' 

III. So, 'yet.' 

115. ' Greater honour may crown the victor, but a fairer aim 
honours the man who . . .' 

118. Qort, * place of refuge.' 

121. ber alte geezer ; cf. Goethe's A'd«/;§^ w Tkule, 1. 17 — 

,Dort ^xCt> ber alte Setter/ 

122. Cf. //. i. 252 — '/actA hk TpirdTOKTiv &va(T<rcv.* 

124. Qefuba, the widow of King Priam, carried off captive by 
the Greeks, after the death of her husband at the hand 
of Pyrrhus ; see Euripides' Hecuba, and Hamlet, Act 
II. Scene ii. 

133. Htobe; see note on 1. 26 in Die Goiter Griechenlands. 

135. Cf. Das Eleusische Festy 1. 25 — 

,Keine ^6cii ber ffl^en Jletjrcn 
f.i^i 3um rcinen ITlal)! fie ein/ 

And also ^Eschylus, Supplices, 930 — ^ kK KpiOwv fi46v.* 
145- tliretn (Sott, 'Apollo,' who, falling in love with Cassandra 
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Line 

(bic Seljcrin), endowed her with the gift of prophecy, 
but angered at her rejection of his suit, caused her to 
be disbelieved. See Tennyson's CEnone ; Virgil, ^n, 
ii. 246, 247. 

148. Cf. iEsch. Agam, 1. 791 — 

* KamfQ 8* dXot;<ra vvyfr* eiicTifiOS ir6Xit.' 

154. Cf. Hor. 0(i, iii. i, 38-40 — 

•Neque 
Decedit aerata triremi, et 
Post equiteiu sedet atra Cuia.' 

We may compare the beautiful scene between Faust and 
Care at the end of the Second Part of Fausf, especially 
the lines — 

,2luf ben Pfaben, a«f ber WtUt, 

Cwig An9JIH<^ GefeQe/ 

155. The ,ts' refers to the next line — * To-morrow we may 

no longer enjoy life' (Icben). The sentiment, though 
familiar, is in direct contradiction to the gloomy char- 
acter of Cassandra. 



THE COMPLAINT OF CERES. 

IVAen . . . I saw the spring 
. . . Come forth her work of gladness to contrive . . . 
/ turned from all she brought to those she could not bring, 

By&on. 

The wide world smiles with the renewal of spring : in the blue 
waters of unfrozen streams is reflected the cloudless sky : soft 
is the beat of Zephyr's wings, and every bush is melodious with 
carolling birds : from a mountain thicket speaks an Oread to 
weeding Ceres : * Behold thy flowers return, but thy child Perse- 
phone retumeth not.* And Ceres saith, * Alas I no ray of sun, 
no searching glance, can reveal to me the loved and lost. Per- 
chance hath Pluto borne her away to the Stygian shades : thither 
go many feet, thence none return. Yet happy are mortal 
mothers who can join their lost children there — 

' • Me only cruel immortality 
Consumes," 
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forlorn in halls of heaven, and sundered from my child. Could 
I but go, a gliding shadow, where she sits a desolate queen 
among the dead, longing for her mother's face ! But vain the 
wish, and vain my tears : tlie kingdoms of Day and of Night 
are sundered for ever : who shall bid the dawn illumine hell, 
or the rainbow, symbol of hope, arch the world of shadows? 
Is there no link, not one, between the living and the dead, 
between the mother and her child ? 

* Behold, the mighty powers have granted that one solace, one 
communion, shall remain. In autumn's dying hours I strew 
the seeds that shall live because they die — strew them in the 
earth that hides my child from me, strew them in signs of love 
and sorrow. And when the spring is bom anew, those germs 
return with life from below : they bud and break forth, rooted 
in the under-world, flowering in the light of day : and in their 
growth my listening spirit hears the greeting of Persephone, 
and her whispered words. Henceforth, ye flowers, be ye the 
symbols, as ye blossom and fade, that, like joy, grief too hath 
an end.' 

We extract the following brilliant exposition of the purport 
of this poem from Bulwer Lytton's preface to his translation 
of it: — *This is one of the very few mythological fables of 
Greece which can be safely interpreted into an allegory. Pro- 
serpine denotes the seed-corn one-third of the y^ar below the 
earth; two-thirds (that is, dating from the appearance of the 
ear) above it. Schiller has treated this story with admirable 
and artistic beauty ; and, by an alteration in its symix)lical char- 
acter, has preserved the pathos of the external narrative, and 
heightened the beauty of the interior meaning ; associating the 
productive principle of the earth with the immortality of the 
soul. Proserpine here is not the symbol of the buried seed, 
but the buried seed is the symbol of her, that is, of the Dead.' 

Line 
I. The tone of this first stanza appears to be borrowed from 
the Fourth Ode of Horace's Od, Book i,, but with an 
added feeling of sadness. 

6. geus, * the high god of heaven ' is here put for the blue sky. 

7. gepliyrs ^Jlfigel. 

* It ver et Venus et veris. praenuntius ante 
Pennatus graditur Zephyrus.' 

Lucretius, v. 737, 738. 
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10. (Dteobz* See Die Goiter Griechenlands, note on 1. 21. 

11, 12. These are the words of the Oread addressed to Ceres, 

who replies in the next stanza. 

15. (Ettan, *the sun-god,* the 'Titania astra'; cf. Virgil, ^n. 
vi. 725. Readers of English poetry may remember it 
as the title of Hyperion in Keats' poem of that name. 

20'24. See Die Goiter Griechenlands ^ 11. 29, 30, note. 

23. ®rfus. The infernal regions were viewed by the ancients 
as surrounded by nine circles of the Styx, and by other 
streams, Phlegethon, Cocytus, Acheron, etc. Orcus is 
a general term for the lower world. 

27. Kai^n ; * Charon's boat,* whereby the souls of the departed 
were ferried across the Styx. Cf. Virg. Georg, iv. 502, 

503— 

• Nee portitor Orci 

Amplius objectam passus transire paludem.' 
See also Dante, Inferno, Canto iii. 

29. fergen ^ug', *the eyes of the gods which have every 

blessedness except that of death'; for the sentiment 
cf. Juvenal, Sat. x. 358 — 

' Qui spatium vitae extremum inter munera ponat 
Naturae. ' 

Rendered by Dryden — 

' And count it Nature's privilege to die. ' 

See also Tennyson's Tiihonus^ passim. 

30. bas nSc^tlic^e <5epib, * the region of night.' 

34. Cf. Virg. jEn. vi. 128, 129 — 

' Sed revocare gradum superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hoc opus, hie labor est. ' 

It would be well to refer to the whole passage. 

37. Pyrrl|a. See Die Gdtter Griechenlands, note on 11. 33-35. 

44. parsen, *the Parcae* or 'Destinies,' Clotho, Lachesis, and 
Atropgs. A fine picture of them, mth the distaff, and 
thread of human destiny, and the shears to sunder it, is 
ascribed to Michael Angelo ; it is now in the Pitti Palace 
at Florence. 

49. bem Pnftern (Satten, * the gloomy Dis ' ; cf. Milton, Para- 
dise Lost, iv. 
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57. * Till her joy bewrays her,' ue, the mother. 

64. Sc^Iu^ bes gens ; the decree according to the terms of 
which Zeus ruled in heaven and on earth, but had no 
power to interfere with the world of the dead. 

66. Be^Iiicftes, 'crowned with the bliss of heaven.* 

69-72. These are mentioned as impossibilities, but there is 
perhaps a reference to a threat of the sun-god — Odyssey ^ 
xii. 383 — that, unless Zeus grant his wish, he will leave 
heaven and earth, and dawn in hell instead. 

75. * To show that the parted still love one another.' 

80. aufgetljan, lit. * open/ i.e, *open to be made,* 'possible.' 

89. bos I^S^jle CeBen, ' the best or most essential form of life.* 

90. Pertumnus, an ancient Latin god of seasons and develop- 

ment ; the word itself is an old form of the participle 
{y^ertonunos\ and means 'the changer,* *he of many 
phases.* His special function was to turn flower to 
fruit ; hence the legend of his amour with Pomona. 

95> 96. These lines imply that the sown seed as it springs up 
may become an answer (from Proserpi|ie in the under- 
world) to Ceres* love and sorrow. Readers will instinct- 
ively refer to i Cor. xv. 36-44. Cf. also Das Lied 
von der Glocke, 11. 235-243. 

97. ber gleic^e Can3, 'the measured dance.' — B. Lytton. 

103. bas Heic^ ber ;farBen; compare with this thought the 
beautifal lines in Goethe's Faust^ Part L 11. 550-562, in 
which the vivid fresh colouring of spring is described. 

106. fc^eu, ' furtively,' as being shy of the light 

107. 'It {i.e, the plant) shares equally for its nurture the 

potency of the under and of the upper world.* 

112. (£ocyt ; see note on Hektors Abschied^ 1. 1 7. 

118. 3teljn; 'glide.* 

' Unburied glid'st thou by the dismal coast, 
O exile from the day. ' 

B. Lytton' s Etrurian Nenia, 
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THE RING OF POLYCRATES. 

t6 tSLs iroKkas {ryielas 
dK6pe<rTW r^pfia' p6<ros yiip 
yelrw hfi&roixos ipeUki. 

i£sCH. A^r. 11. 1001-1003. 

POLYCRATES, Lord of Samos, stood upon the battlements, look- 
ing upon the island and the sea that he ruled. *Am I not 
blest of heaven?' he said unto his guest, the King of Egypt 
'Truly,' replied the King, *thou art loved by the gods and 
feared of thy fellows, yet hast thou foemen living yet, and he 
that is in jeopardy is not blest. ' As he spake a messenger drew 
near and gave unto Polycrates his chief foeman's head in a 
charger, saying, 'O King, thine enemies are slain.' 

Then said the King of Egypt, * Happy art thou ; yet are thy 
ships at sea and may be wrecked : he whose state is at the 
mercy of the winds is not blest.' As he spake the fleet of 
Polycrates drew nigh unto Samos, stately and unharmed. 

Then said the King of Egypt, * Happy art thou ; yet the 
Cretan enemy nears thy shores : beware Uiy last foe.' As he 
spake there arose a clamour — * Victory ! the Cretan hath sunk 
in the storm.' 

But the King of Egjrpt shuddered, saying, 'Beware of a 
mightier foe than all — the hatred of the gods against prosperity 
too great for man. Cast, I beseech thee, what thou valuest 
most upon earth into yonder sea : I too have prospered, yet the 
gods took from me my beloved son, to atone for my prosperity.' 

And Polycrates heard, and feared, and cast his richest ring 
into the sea. But at dawn a fisherman drew nigh the palace, 
bearing a mighty fish, a gift unto Polycrates ; and in the belly 
of the fish was found the ring that was cast away. 

Then said the King of Egjrpt, * Thy fortune is too great, and 
bodeth ill : I dare not stay with thee lest I share thy fall.' And 
he tarried not, but went back unto Egypt. 

(The history of Polycrates and his ring may be found in 
Herodotus, Book iii. ch. 39-44 ;.54-56; X2i, 122, 125. The 
following compendium of it may be useful : ' Polycrates and his 
brothers Pantagnotus and Syloson ruled in Samos, which they 
divided into three parts. But after a while Polycrates slew 
Pantagnotus and banished Syloson, and ruled alone in great 
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splendour, and was lord by land and sea. And he made a 
treaty with Amasis, King of Egjrpt : and Amasis, hearing of 
his continued good fortune, warned him that heaven was 
jealous of mortal weal, and bade him cast away what was dear- 
est to him, to appease the jealousy of the god. And Polycrates 
took his signet-ring of emerald and gold, the work of Theodorus 
of Samos, and cast it into the sea. But in five or six days a 
fish was brought to Polycrates, and the signet-ring was found 
in it. And Amasis heard thereof, and cast off the friendship of 
Polycrates, for he deemed that the god would send doom upon 
him. And so it fell out : for Oroetes, governor of Sardis, 
deemed that he had been affronted by Polycrates, and beg^led 
him by a stratagem to visit him in Magnesia : and the daughter 
of Polycrates had a dream that she saw her father raised aloft 
in the air and bathed by Zeus and anointed by the sun : and 
she entreated her father not to visit Orcetes. But he heeded 
her not ; and when he came to Oroetes he was foully slain and 
hung upon a cross ; and there the rain of Zeus bathed him, and 
the sun wasted his flesh away, and the warnings of his daughter 
and of Amasis were fulfilled. ') 

Line 

3. I^tn, *away over.' 
5. ilegyptens Konig, Amasis. 
26. * I warn you against trusting fortune. ' 

30. 3iX)eifeInb (5Iii(f ; we may compare the anxiety felt for 
Antonio's argosies in The Merchant of Venice^ Act I. 
Scene i. 

44. * Crowds are seen trooping up from the ships.' 

46. ;JeittbesnotI|, * the stress of the foe.' 

52. The words in Herodotus are — *t6 B€,w Tcaif ihv ^ovtphv^ 

* the Divine Power being wholly jealous of prosperity.' 

53. 54. These lines contain a very old maxim, occurring 

jepeatedly in Greek literature and elsewhere ; cf. e.g, 
iEsch. Agam, 972-975; 1 302-1 304 ; Herod, i. 32, in 
the colloquy between Croesus and Solon. 

54. * Was never the portion of any mortal. ' 

63. 3um <5Iiicf ; ,3U' expresses the purpose, * for your happi- 
ness,' ue, *to ensure your permanent happiness.' 

67. Distinguish ,9eix)dljren,' *to grant,' from ,geix)aljren/ *to 
perceive. ' 
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Line 

74. ije^et, * encloses,* possibly with an allusion to the walls and 
moat which surrounded Samos ; the latter was dug by 
the Lesbian prisoners taken by Polycrates ; of. Herod. 
iii. 39. 

76. (Ertrtnert; see note, * Cranes of Ibycus,' 1. loi. 

82. We may compare the bringing of the turbot to Domitian 
by a fisherman of Ancona : Juvenal, Sat. iv. 37-150. 

92. fo is emphatic, * if things be thus. * 

93. The faithless selfishness of this King of Eg3rpt may be com- 

pared with that of another King of Egj^t referred to in 
Isaiah xxxvi. 6. 



THE CRANES OF IBYCUS. 

X>om Cumentbend^or gefd^reJet^ 
§tel}t flc^ ber ITlorb, aud? nic cntbedet,. 
Vas Coos bes Cobes aas bent Cieb. 

ScHiLLBR, Die Kiinstler. 

Ibycus, the bard of Rhegium, set forth unto Corinth, that at 
the high festival of the Isthmus his eye might be gladdened 
and his song arise. As he drew near unto Corinth, there 
came soaring southwards, above his head, a fiock of cranes. 
And he cried to them, Hail^ ye wandtrers I am not I a wan- 
derer too f But as he passed on, there sprang upon him two 
murderers, and slew him, in the solitude of a grove : but in 
dying, he cried unto the soaring cranes, Ve saw my doom ; fly 
hence and tell it to the world. And when his body was found, 
they made great mourning for him in Corinth : but in the vast 
throng none knew the murderers. Then all men drew near 
unto the theatre, where the awful Chorus of Furies should tread 
the stage and chant their hymn that binds the souL And all 
were hushed as they sang the song of Rightful Doom, how ven- 
geance Cometh on the slayer, and moved around the altar, and 
stalked away : and there was silence, and men pondered. Then 
suddenly a human voice was heard saying, Look^ comrade^ yonder 
come the cranes of Ibycus, And as he spake there was a sound 
of many wings, and the cranes soared across the theatre with 
wailing cry. Then all men with one voice exclaimed, Where- 
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fore said he * of Ibycus ' ? seize him and his comrade : this is 
nothing ebe but the judgment of the gods. And the murderers 
were fain to deny the deed, but they could not, and the last 
prayer of Ibycus was fulfilled. 

* Thousands of cranes, with their curious cry, are passing 
over every day. ("The Cranes of Ibycus." Few ever read 
Schiller's poems : I only know Bulwer's translation, but they 
have grand things in them. ** The Veiled Image of Truth at 
Sais," ** The Ring of Polycrates" ; for who can hQox plain truth f 
who can bear success ?) ' — General Gordon's Journal^ Book 
ii. p. 96. 

Ibycus was a Greek lyric poet, a native of Rhegium, but he 
lived the greater part of his life at Samos, at the court of Poly- 
crates. According to the l^end he was murdered by robbers 
in the neighbourhood of Corinth, but, as he died, called upon a 
flock of cranes to be his avengers. Soon afterwards, when the 
people of Corinth were assembled in the theatre, the cranes 
appeared, and one of the murderers, who was present, called out 
involuntarily, * Behold the avengers of Ibycus, ' and from this 
exclamation the crime was detected and the murderers pimished. 
The words, *eU 'Ij8i}ifou7^/)a>'<H,' *the cranes of Ibycus,' passed 
into a proverb. 

Komer criticises the ballad thus : * The unity of the poem 
depends here, as in ** The Ring of Polycrates," on an abstract 
conception, and on the vengeance of fate, as in the latter on 
Nemesis. Such abstract conceptions do not spoil a drama, 
because in that the attention is fixed upon the deeds and suffer- 
ings of the characters, and the invisible is kept in the back- 
ground. But in a narrative poem it is, in my opinion, a mistake 
to allow the invisible to play the principal part. The ballad's 
special material consists of the loftier side of human action. That 
part of any event which is seized upon by the poet and fashioned 
by him into an eternal monument appeals directly to our ima- 
gination. His aim should be to exhibit either victory after 
some supreme struggle, or heroic resignation under the weight 
of overpowering external circumstances.' With regard to this 
criticism we may remark that it appears to ignore the classical 
mould of the thought in this ballad-poem. To a Greek, * the 
unseen,* though vague in the mode of its operations, is not an 
abstract, but a divine force, rb Beiovj analogous to human jus- 
tice, but on a higher level. 
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The nuun idea of the ballad is that ' murder will out* The 
flight of the cranes over the theatre, coinciding with the effect 
produced on the murderer by the Chorus of the Eumenides, 
renders him his own accuser in an altogether striking and 
unexpected manner. 

Line 

1. gumKampf . . . Cf. 

€u(i} perfjrcrlic^te bos ^elben^kl 
Tin b«s 3ftt)mns (roneiueic^ S*f^, 
Unb bit XOa^tn bonnectcn sum §ieV 

Die Gutter GriecAetUamis, st. 7. 

The Isthmian games were one of the four great national 
festivsds of Greece. They were held in honour of 
Poseidon every other year, viz. on the first and third 
year of each Olympiad. Seven odes of Pindar, sung at 
these contests, survive. Cf. also Hor. Odgs^ iv. C. 3, 

a 3-5. 

2. ianbesenge; cf. Hor. Od. i. C. 7, 1. 2 — 

' Bimarisve Corinthi 
Mosnia.' 

4. <S3tterfretinb, 'beloved by the gods,* their love being 
shown by the gift of song with which they had endowed 
him ; cf. Hor. Od, i. C. 17, 11. 13, 14, and C. 31, 1. 13. 

6. For Apollo as patron of poets, see Virgil, £cl. iv. 55-58. 

7. So, i.e, * as a bard.' 

8. Ct Lucan. Pkars, Book ix. 1. 564 — 

' Ille deo plenus, tacita quam mente gerebat.' 

10. 2(frofortnti{, the solitary mountain which rises 1900 feet 
above the south end of the Isthmus, and which formed 
the citadel of Corinth. 

12. C£ Virg. Georg, iv. 468, 469 — 

' Caligantem nigra formidine lucum 
Ingressus.' 

13. um tljn Ijer, the ,\(tx' must be taken with the ,um/ 

'around him.* 

21. 9e309en; the past and not the present participle is used 
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Line 

with fommen and some other verbs of motion, to de- 
scribe the kind of motion. See Eve, p. 245. 

23. ber (Sajilic^e, * Zeus Xenius,' * the god of the stranger.* Cf. 
JEsch, Jlgatn» 61, 62, 363, 702 ; cf. also *Das Si^es- 
fest,' str. 6, 11. 70-72 — 

,2In bent freoclnben (Sefd^Ie^ft 
Hdd^et §eus has (Sa^red^t 
IDdgenb mit ^ere^ten ^dnben/ 

25. f3rbert, 'pushes on'; f3rbern, *to further,' is to be distin- 
guished from f orbem, ' to demand * ; there is an instance 
of the use of the latter in 1, 62 of this poem. 

27. gebrangem Steg, 'the narrow path,' the 'thievish comer' 
of the track. 

39. Buben, connected etymologically with * boy,' here used in 
its lower sense of * knave,' 'villain,' 'cursed children.' 

44. fttrc^tbar frSIjn. 'The voice of the crane is shrill and 
trumpet-like, and has a singular effect from the elevation 
at which these birds prefer to fly.' — ^Wood's NcU, Hist, 
' Birds,' p. 671. . For the crane's slow heavy flight ^f. 
Goethe, Faust, Part I, IL 745^ 746 — 

,r ,Vibtc S^&^t(m, fiber Stzn 

Der ^{sanici} noiii ^^ ^eitnoit^ jlrebt/ 

51. ber (Saflfrettttb; cf. *Der Ring des Polykrates,* stanza 9, 
and Goethe's Iphigmte^ 11. 2153 and ff". ,<Safifreunb' = 
the Gr. ' vpd^eyos,* whence, with some change of meaning. 
Our word * proxy ' is derived. The rrp^epos was a citizen 
nominated, in any large city, such as Athens or Corinth, 
to befriend visitors, ^nd entertain ambassadors, from 
another city. Thus, ^.^., Pindar, the great Theban poet, 
was vp6^€Vos . at Thebes for Athens ; ' Athenian consul 
at Thebes * we should probably have called him. Had 
he himself visited Athens he would have received 
honours there for his services, at Thebes, to Athens. 
While, however, we compare him to a consul. in the 
modem sense, we must mark a diflerence. The Swedish 
consul in London, e.g., would, as a mle, be a Swede 
resident in London 5 but the irpd^eyos, in Corinth, for 
Ibycus the Rhegian, would not be a Rhegian residing af 
Corinth, but a Corinthian appointed, in his native town, 
to look after visitors from Khegium. 
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Line 

61. prytanen. The Greek irp&r<xpis. In the earlier Greek 
writers (as in iEsch. jPnmt. v. 1. 169 ; Pindar, PytA, 2, 
1. 106) the word seems simply —chief, or lord. But at 
Athens the rpvrdycis had definite official and judicial 
duties in connection with the senate (fiovMf) and assembly 
{iKK\ri<rla\ and may be briefly defined as presidents of 
sections. Elsewhere the title seems to have been used 
for chief priests or other religious officials ; cf. Aristot. 
Po/. Book vii.- ch. 8, § 20, ed. Congreve. Schiller 
probably uses the word, without precision, for 'judges.' 

63. ITTanen ; used here, like the Latin substantive, in the plural. 

64. fttf^nen, more usually fSt^nen. According to the popular 

belief the ghost of the murdered man would wander on 
earth until his death was avenged. We may compare 
HamUt^ Act I. Scene v. — ^ 

' Unhousel'd, disappointed, unanel'd ; ' ~ ^ 

and Soph. (Ed. Tyr. 10 1, I02 — * dvdpfjXaTowTas, ^ i^ptp 
<f>^ov irdXiy XiJoiras.* 

72. befc^etnt ; a good instance of the effect of ,be' in com] osi- 
tion in rendering transitive an intransitive verb : cf. 

,fprec^en ' and ,befprec^en,' ,xotintn ' and ,betDein 

and see Eve, pp. 1 15, 1 16. 

81. For a description of a modem crowd thronging to the 

theatre, see Fausty * Vorspiel,' II. 17-23. 

82. ^iif{ne; here used not in its ordinary meaning of the 

* stage,' but of the raised tiers of seats, a sense more 
akin to the original meaning of * boards ' or * scaffolding.' 

85. Dumpf ; the word is used to express any dull, rumbling 
sound : a good instance of its meaning occurs in Faust, 
1.-2878, when it- is said of the echo produced by a fall- 
ing tree — ,Dumpf \(o\\\ ber ^iigel bontiert.' - 

87. 3^ tDetter flets, etc., * in ever- widening curves.' The later 
comers would naturally fill the higher and more distant 
seats. Cf. Lucan. Phars, lib. vii. 1. 12, 'Plausu 
cuneos certare sonantes.' 

89. D3Ifer, 'the nations,' not *the people.' 

91. Cljefeus' Stabt, 'Athens'; see 'Theseus' in Kingsley's 
Heroes, 
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Line 

96. graufer IlTelobie, the yuovvw ffrvyepduf of ^sch. Eumen- 
tdeSf 308. 

10 1. The Furies were represented on the Greek sts^e in a form 
partly feminine, partly animal : they hunted their prey 
like hounds, with glaring eyes and protruding tongues : 
they were clad in dusky garments, and, like the Goigons, 
had snakes twining in their hair ; cf. ^sch. Choeph. II. 
1037-39* They are always spoken of as feminine, and 
indeed as goddesses, children of Night, with powers and 
privileges independent of the gods of heaven. The 
hats classicus of literature relating to them is iEschylus' 
play of The Eumenides, in which they form the Chorus 
and appear in full hideousness : elsewhere, as in the 
(Edipus Coloneus of Sophocles, their invisible presence 
at their shrine has an important bearing on the play : 
in his Ajax^ 11. 835-844, they are invoked as avengers 
iu the dying speech of the hero. 
. It may be well to warn younger readers that, in 

• spite of their hideous appearance and vindictive 
\ qualities, they must in no sense be regarded as devils^ 
V nor as imbued, like Shelley's Furies in Prometheus Un- 
bound, with malice and hate of the good. They are 
*^^, ministers of Right, and haunt and harass the criminal 
on earth and in the under- world : but towards the 
good they are protecting powers, and give blessing and 
fertility to the land of their worshippers j hence their 
name * Eumenides,* or < gracious goddesses.' At Athens 
their shrine and dedicated cave lay under Areopagus, 
the rocky hiU which was the scene of St. Paul's speech 
to the Athenians (Acts xvii.) : they were also wor- 
shipped at Colonus, about two miles from Athens, near 
the road to Eleusis. 

It must also be remembered that Schiller has intro- 
duced them acting as a Chorus, i.e. moving in slow (1. 
98) choric dance on each side of the *Thymele,' or 
central altar, of the Greek stage. 
1 06- 1 1 2. Cf. Wordsworth's Dion, stanza 5 — 

* Let me rather see 
The coronal that coiling vipers make ; 
The torch that flames with many a lurid flake, 
And the long train of doleful pageantry 
Which they behold, whom vengeful Furies haunt. ' 
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Line 

117. Schiller is here practically translating iEsch. Eum, 328- 

333' We may compare the whole of that Chorus. 

121. IDoFjI bent, 'blessed is he'; cf. Eum. 1. 314. 

122. BeiDaFjrt; distinguish ,hzrDdi(CZX\,' *to preserve,* from 

,beiDaijren,' * to verify.' 

123. biirfen iDtr, * we are not permitted.' Diirfen implies the 

existence of moral obligation. 

128. The Furies were held by the Greeks to be the children of 
the primeval goddess Night. In the Eumenides, 1. 
745, at the crisis of the play, they invoke her as 

136. Cf. Eum, 336-340, where the Furies thus describe 
their etemsd duty — *QpaT&y roiaiv a&rovpylai ^vinriffuxriv 
fidrcuoi, Tois dfiafyreif, 6<f>p' hy yw inri\0'Q * BavCjv 6* O^k 
Ayaof i\e6d€pos.* *To haunt those among mortals 
whom it has befallen to do wanton and murderous 
deeds against their kin, until the wicked man passes to 
the under-world : and even in death he is noway free 
from us.' 

144. *Is poised between semblance and reality,' t\e. the spec- 
tators are uncertain as to whether the actual Eumenides 
have not just been before them. 

148. * Which, dispensing justice, is vigilant in that which is 
concealed.' We may compare i Corinthians iv. 5, 
* Who both will bring to light the hidden things of 
darkness.' 

1 50. Cf. the Fates, in Greek mythology, Clotho, Lachesis, and 

Atropos. Clotho held the distaff,^ Lachesis spun the 
thread of human life, and Atropos severed it with her 
shears. 

151. Dem ttef ett; etc. , c(.Eum, 104, 105; Juvenal, Sat. 13, 1. 

195— 
' Occultum quatlente animo tortore flagellum. 
153. With regard to this stanza Schiller says : 'I imagine the 
murderer to be sitting high up among the common 
people, "so that he would catch sight of the cranes 
before they flew over the centre of the theatre, which, 
the reader must remember, was open to the sky ; his 
exclamation would precede their actual appearance, and 
render it more impressive. The murderer has just 
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Line 

been reminded of his crime by the words and appear- 
ance of the Eumenides, and at this very moment is 
startled by the sight of the cranes : he is a rough, 
stupid fellow, entirely under the power of the im- 
pression of the moment. The details of the discovery 
. of the crime I have purposely left undescribed, since 
the ballad is complete so soon as the road to dis- 
covery is opened, and that is effected by the exclama- 
tion and the terror of the criminal.' 

163. Cf. Titus AndronicuSy Act III. Scene i. — 

' Who marks the waxing tide grow, wave by wave. ' 

179. Cf. Coriolanus^ Act I. Scene iv. — 

' Faces pale with flight and agued fear.' 

182. Die Scene ; the word is here used in its classical sense of 
* stage.' 

184. Hac^e, in the sense of avenging justice, 8^/07, and in the 
sense in which ii is used by Dryden in the lines — 

' Jove's and Latona's son his wrath express'd 
In vengeance of his violated priest.' 

Cf. Juvenal, Sai, 13, L 226, when the guilty man fears 
lest 

' Iratus cadat in terras et iudicet ignis. ' 



SURETYSHIP. 

Me^ me — adsum qui feci — in me convertite ferrum. 

Virg. j^n, ix. 427. 

Damon drew nigh unto Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, to slay 
him, but was seized ere he struck the blow. * What wouldest 
thou with that dagger?* demanded the tyrant. *I would free 
Syracuse,' he answered. *Thou shalt rue it on the cross,' 
was the reply. *I reck not of life,' said Damon, *yet grant 
me three days that I may see my sister's marriage ; then do 
thy worst.' *Go, if thou canst find a sitrety for thy return.' 
Then Damon went unto Phintias, and asked of him to be 
surety, and Phintias gave himself to the tyrant as pledge for his 
return in three days. And Damon went, and saw his sister's 
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bddal, and set forth to return. But the rains fell, and the 
swelling river bare down the bridge ; yet with a prayer and a 
struggle he swam the torrent. Then robbers met him, and 
would have stayed him, but he drave them from him and sped 
upon his way. • Then the sun shone fiercely, and he was. parched 
with thirst, but he prayed for strength, and drank of a brook, 
and hasted on. And as he drew nigh unto Syracuse at even- 
tide, he met the warder of his own house, who bade him back, 
for that he came too late. ' Then will I follow my friend who 
hath died for me,* said Damon, and pressed onward : and as 
he entered the city they were bringing Phintias forth to be 
crucified. * Lo, I am here,' cried Damon, and they rushed 
into each other's arms, before the throne of Dionysius. And 
the tyrant was moved, and said, * Ye are pardoned ; ye have 
conquered me by your mutual love. I pray you, let your bond 
of friendship enfold me as a third.' 

Schiller took the l^end on which he has based this poem 
from Hyginus : the names of the friends there are Moerus and 
Selinuntius. The names Damon and Phintias come from TAe 
Life of Pythagoras^ by lamblichus and Porphyrius, and from 
Diodorus. They are also referred to in Cicero, De OfficiiSy iii. 
lo, and Valerius Maximus, iv. 2, i ; in the latter, the name 
Pythias occurs instead of Phintias. 

Line 
I. This is Dionysius the Younger, tyrant of Syracuse, 367-356, 
and again 346-343, when he was finally expelled by 
Timoleon, 

15. mtt arger £ijl, * because he thought that he had a good 
opportunity of proving the unreality of friendship. ' 

18. oerjkic^en, for oerjiric^en Ijat. 

24. bas freoelnbc Streben, * my attempted crime.' 

42. Des <5cip3Ibes, etc., 'the vaulted arch of the bridge.' 

58. 3errtnnet, 'breaks.' 

59. entrinnet, 'dissolves. 

60. fa^t er, etc., 'takes heart of grace.' 

62, 63. Cf. Macaulay's Lay of Horatius^ when Horatius swims 
the Tiber. 

68. Cf. the Latin caedem spirare, 

M 
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Line 

75. Um . . . tDtKert . ♦ ., to be taken together, * for the sake 
of.' 

79. The unenblic^ paints the seeming endlessness of his pro- 
tracted mental anxiety and bodily toiL . 

82. ^etlt^e ; apparently in the sense of giving and saving man*s 
life, as opposed to the devouring waters ; cf. Horn. //. 
xxiv. 532, Koli jcairi) poiipptaffTis ivl x^^a Slav iXai^ei ; 
and also the Homeric ^iw/foos appliol to the earth, //. 
xxi. 63. 

86. Cf. Hor. Od. iii. 13, IL 15, 16— 

' Saxis, unde loquaces 
Lymphae desiliunt tuae. ' 

94. gt^anttfc^e, because the shadows are lengthened by the 
setting sun. 

96. etlenbert £aufes, genitive of manner. See Eve's Grammar^ 
p. 194, where such phrases as jle^enben ^rx^ts, 
gefenften ^auptes, glEcfltc^er U)etfe, are quoted as 
similar constructiotis. 

104. filter, here in the sense of * warder.' 

no. ber IDteberfeFjr, the genitive after gewartet'. 

120. The relentless, feteful progress of the sun, which moves on, 
neglectful of the agonised balance of hope and fear, is 
graphically expressed throughout -, cf. with this line, 11. 
78 and 92. 

am CCf{or, the execution would naturally take place just 
outside the city gate. 



THE DIVER. 

Ui) ICi) dvffKddapTos "Atdov \ifii^v. 

Soph. Anttgonet I 1284. 

The king flung a golden goblet into the whirlpool that seethed 
beneath the cliff. * What wight,' quoth he, *of high or low 
degree, will bring me back that from the deep?' But knights 
and squires alike were silent and afraid ; till one squire stept 
forth, and glanced down, and paused, and plunged into the 
whirling wave. And they stood aghast, and heard the hollow 
sounding of the roaring waters, and cried aloud for sorrow. 
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But ere long from the darkest depth shone upwards a white 
arm, and he swam to the surface, and m his hand was the 
goblet of gold. And they thronged around him, and he knelt 
and bade the king * All hail ! I have seen things unspeakable 
and a darkness that might be felt : let no man tempt again that 
depth and the solitude wherein are things creeping innumer- 
able. From a coral-branch I caught the goblet ere the name- 
less horror grasped me, and lo, I was saved ! * * Wilt go again, 
and bring me new secrets of the main?' said the king, cast- 
ing the goblet into the depths anew ; * and my daughter shall be 
thy reward.' And he looked on the maiden and then on the 
roaring gulf, and love conquered fear, and he plunged down 
once more. And the surges swept him from the maiden's 
wistful gaze, and still they sweep over the unretuming brave. 

The story upon which this ballad is founded appears in 
Kircher's Mundus SubterranetiSy 1 678. It was told of a 
professional diver, one Nicholas, called Pesce, or The Fish, and 
its scene is laid in Sicily, in the reign of Frederick the First or 
Second, that is, between 1295 and 1377. 

Komer says that he knew no poem which he would so soon 
hear read aloud. ^ 

The peculiarity of the rhyme deserves notice, the four first 
lines having masculine rhymes, the two last feminine ; the free 
substitution also of anapaests for iambics adds much to the 
musical effect, as does also the fact that the second line is a 
foot shorter than the first. 

Line 

8. fc^roff, 'rugged,' * jagged'; cf. Faust, 11. 743, 744— 

,lDenn fiber fdjroffen 5i<l?tenI)5I)cn 
Der 2(Mer ousgebreitet fd^mebt/ 

9. bie unenbltc^e See; cf. Homer's use of direlpcjp of the 

Hellespont, //. xxiv. 545, and Byron in Ckilde Harold, 
C. iv. 1. 183— 

. . . ' Boundless, endless, and sublime. 
The image of eternity, the throne 
Of the invisible ; even from thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made. ' 

20. fartft, * dainty.' 
25. ^<xnq^, *brow.' 



k 
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Line 

27. X)te VOa^tt . . .; the whirlpool is depicted as at this 
moment vomiting forth the water which it had just 
before sucked down. Cf. ^neid^ iii, 421-423 — 

' Imo barathri ter gurgite vastos 
Sorbet in abruptum-fluctus rursusque sub auras 
Erigit altemos ; ' 

and Shakespeare's Pericles^ Act III. Scene i. — 

' Rebuke these surges 
Which wash both heaven and hell . . . 
. . . Thou stormest venomously ; 
Wilt thou spit all thyself?' 

31. Unb es iDalfet . . .; cf. Homer, Od. xii. 237 and fF; of 
Scylla and Charybdis. This line was commended by 
Goethe for its truth to nature, as observed by himself at 
the Falls of the Rhine at Schaffhausen. Cf. also 
Byron*s description of the Falls of Temi, Childe Harold^ 
C. iv. stanza 69. 

35. iDtC flc^, etc., *as though it would never . . .* 

41. ret^enb, here intransitive, * whirling,* * rushing'; cf. 1. 99 — 
;etn rei^enber QueK.' 

43. 33ranbung ; in this word, and in Branbcnben above, the 
roar and the rush of fire and water find a common 
expression; cf. Wilhelm Tell, i. i, 119, 120 — 

,St):ii Ijin 
WWs branbet toie es maq^ nnb XDirbel i\t^,' 

and for the union of fire and water, Swinburne in 
Aialanta in Calydon — 

• The white wet flame of breakers.' 

46. ({tntpeggefpiilt, 'washed away'; the word conveys the 

idea of the impotence of the swimmer. 

47. geljetmni^DoK, *the water will keep its secret.' 

48. Sc^Ite^t Pc^ ber Hac^en; cf. Holmes' Autocrat of the Break- 

fast Tablet ch. xi. — * The sea remembers nothing ; it 
will crack your bones and eat you, and wipe the crimson 
foam from its jaws as if nothing had happened.' 

49. Unb ftiKe iDtrb's, * and it grows silent,' or * silence settles 

over,' not * there is a silence.' 

51. * And the words pass trembling from lip to lip.* 
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Line 

53. Notice the weird effect produced by the alliteration ; cf. 

the lines in Goethe's * Erlkonig * — 

^<5ar fci^dnc 5piele fpiel' idj mtt Mr, 
XRandi' bunte Slumen fhtb an bent Sttanb, 
Zneine Xtluttet f)at mandt g&Ibne (5en>anb/ 

54. es is used here of the spectators; cf. 1. 159. 

60. The meaning seems to be, * that secret no one will be so 

happy as to live to tell.' 

61. VOolil maneges, 'right many a . . .* 

65. Sturmes Saufen is the music made by the wind when it is 
rising, * the soughing of the wind.' 

75. Wtrb BIo§, * are seen,* literally * are uncovered,' i>. by the 
water. 

90. alfO; 'and spake thus.' 

92. roftgi. Schiller justifies this epithet on the ground that 
the light would appear of this colour to any one who 
had just left the green depths of the sea ; the epithet 
/Pnrpurrter ' also, below, is chosen on scientific grounds ; 
in both we may perhaps detect the influence of Goethe's 
'Farbenlehre.' 

100. Doppelfbrom, viz. the combined force of the stream which 
bore him down and of that which met him ,aviS felftgiem 
Sc^Clc^t.' For the general description, compare Edgar 
Allan Poe's powerful tale, A Descent into the Mael- 
strom; also cf. Virg. ^». iii. 11. 557-567. 

108. \^os Bobenlofe, * the abyss.* 

no. pttrpurner ^tnflerni|; cf. Simonides, Danae^ 1. 8 — 
* vuicTtXa/Airci icvai'ey re 8v6<f><fi. ' 

114. Cf. Hor. EpodeSy xvi. 52 — * Intumescit alta viperis humus.* 

117. Hoc^e, the *ray,* or the *thornback skate.' 
Kltppertfifc^, 'rock-fish.* 

118. jammers, *the hammer-headed shark.* 
120. ^ai, *the common shark.' 

127. ba frock's Fjeran; the impersonal ,es' adds to the inde- 
finite horror of the picture ; for the whole passage com- 
pare the description of Gilliatt's struggle with the devil- 
fish in V, Hugo's Travailleurs de la Mer^ Book iv. 



^ 
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Line 

151. *The strength as of a god takes possession of his soul.' 
Cf. the sudden strength infused into Hector by Apollo, 
as described by Homer, //. xv. 244-262. 

157. Cf. M. Arnold, 'Dover Beach' — 

• From the long line of spray 
Where the ebb meets the moon-blanched sand, 
Listen I you hear the grating roar 
Of pebbles which the waves draw back, and fling 
At their return, up the high strand.' 

160. es; the impersonal ,es' expresses the general longing for 
his return, hinting specially (Itebenbetn) at the princess. 

162. Note the idea of lingering conveyed by the shortened form 
of the last line, and the watching which it portrays 
even of the very last wave ; and for the grave pathos 
of the conclusion, cf. Virg. Georg,J\, 502, 503 — 

' Nee portitor Orci 
Amplius obiectam passus transire paludem.' 



THE KNIGHT OF TOGGENBURG. 

• Dusken his eyghen tivo, andfaylletk breth. 
But on his lady yit caste he his eye. ' 

Chaucer, The Knightes Tale, 

* I MAY not love thee, save with a sister's love : let us part in 
peace.' She spake, and with one last embrace he tore himself 
away, and to the Holy Sepulchre he went, a hero among 
heroes, the terror of the Paynim. But sad at heart was he ; 
and when one year had rolled, he sped home once more, and 
found his love flie bride of Christ, a veilM nun. Thenceforth 
was he never seen in hall or at feast : in his rude hut he sat, 
an anchorite, and watched her cloister-lattice, whence at eve 
and morn she looked forth over the valley. For that one look 
he watched, through the livelong years : death found him at 
last, but constancy is stronger than death : his wan fixed face 
was turned towards her lattice still. 

* Schiller has founded his poem, which sufficiently tells its own 
tale, upon a Tjnrolese legend, similar to the one that yet con- 
secrates Rolandseck and Nonnenworth on the Rhine. In these 
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few stanzas are represented the poetical chivalry of an age, the 
contest between the earthly passion and the religious devotion, 
which constantly agitated human life in the era of the Crusades. 
How much of deep thought has been employed to arouse the 
feelings, what intimate conviction of the moral of the Middle 
Ages, in the picture of the knight looking up to the convent, 
of the nun bowing calmly in the vale ! *— B. Lytton. 

The poem is a considerable deviation from the true legend of 
the house of Toggenburg ; the changes are said to have been 
introduced from another legend, the home of which is in the 
TyroL The legend of Rolandseck and Nonnenworth is familiar 
to all. See Campbell's * The Brave Roland.' 

Line 
5. * Fain would I meet you, fain see you depart, in restful 
calm.' 

10. blntertb; * heart- wrung.' 

27. erjagen, * achieve with all his effort.' The word literally 
means to run down or hunt to the death, and is a good 
instance of the force of ,tv* in composition. 

30. Cf. Tennyson's Ulysses — 

' There lies the port ; the vessel puffs her sail : 
There gloom the dark broad seas.' 

35. Cf. Fausti 1. 269 — 

^€in Donnenport i)at mici} ({inmeggeraft/ 



THE FIGHT WITH THE DRAGON. 

Now, as the story plain doth tell. 
Within that countrey there did rest 
A dreadful dragon fierce and fell. 

Whereby they were full sore opprest. 

Percy's Reliques, ' St. George and The Dragon. ' 

There is a clamour in Rhodes, as a knightly form rides into 
the city, trailing behind him a monstrous dragon's body. 
* Hail to the victor who has freed our land from the devastating 
pest !' Thus they cry, and throng forward to the cloister of 
the Knights of St. John. There the brave rider spake unt^ 
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the Master of the Order. ' Behold, I have slam the dragon, 
that Rhodes may dwell at peace.' But, frowning, the Master 
replied : * Thou hast sought fame ; but Christ's knight must 
seek a different goal — ^speak, what is that goal ?' * Obedience,' 
answered the knight, bending low. < And thou hast drawn the 
sword to fight in a forbidden cause, and unpermitted.' ' Hear 
me, ere thou condemn. My heart burned within me to avenge 
our slain comrades, and I thought of the heroes of old who 
slew the monsters of the world : was I forbidden all service, 
save against the Moslem? As I mused hereon, a thought, a 
hope dawned upon me : and I sought thy permission to go to 
my native land, and there I shaped a semblance of the dragon, 
hideous, horrible with fangs and coils. Then I trained two 
high-bred hounds to assail it, and a mettled Arab steed to bear 
me to the fight ; and day after day I practised horse and hound 
for the enterprise, till at length I deemed them ready, and came 
hitherward again, three days since. And secretly I climbed, 
with squires and hounds and steed, up the high mount 
from whose pinnacle looks down a chapel, adorned with an 
emblem of the Mother and the Child. Whoso ascends that 
lofty height wins strength and ease after his toil, from the 
Grace Divine. Yet nigh unto it the fell beast had his cave : 
wherefore I knelt before the shrine, and commended my soul 
unto God, and went unto the monster's lair. There he lay 
basking, and my hounds flew upon him, yet in one moment 
shrank howling back, and my spear glanced blunted from his 
scaly coat, and my steed shrank in terror from his glare. But 
I sprang to earth, with falchion drawn ; and as the monster's 
coils bore me to the ground, my hounds set their teeth where 
the scales were not, and as the monster writhed upwards, I 
struck my sword into him, and he sank upon me, and dark 
blood foamed out, and I knew no more till my squire revived 
me, and I saw the mighty beast dead at my side : lo, I have 
told my tale.' 

And they that heard it brake into clamour again : but the 
Master sternly said : * Thou hast won the crowd's applause — ^be 
that thy guerdon ! Thy knightly order holds thee henceforth 
a foe : thou hast nurtured a monster, even disobedience, more 
fell than that thou has slain. The pagan's highest virtue may 
be courage ; that of the Christian is submission. Put off thy 
Cross, thy knighthood's badge I unworthy art thou of it !* 

Then some cried, * Forgiveness for him!' But he put off 
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humbly the robe with the Cross upon it, a'nd kissed the Mas- 
ter's hand and turned away. Then spake the Master : ' Come 
back, embrace me, son ! Thou hast conquered in a fairer 
H^ht, and bowed thy pride to meekness — take back the Cross 
again !* 

Schiller derived the subject of this ballad from the History 
of the Knights of St. John by Vertet d'Auboeuf. (See note on 
' Die Johanniter ' for the history of the Order.) 

Line 

2. Die langen <5dffen is loosely appended as a kind of local 
accusative to XD^i^i fl(^ ; cfl mtduvra Hdia, * bounding 
over the plains,* Soph. Ajax, 30. 

7. 'Ubtnitntx, used rather in the sense in which the adjective 
,abenteuerlt(^' is frequently employed, <a strange sight.' 

14. iinblPUnn* ,£inb' or 'tint' is an old German word for 
* a snake,' so that the double word appears tautological ; 
cf. the word ,H?tnbtjttnb.' 

36. <5nabenbtlbe ; cf. 1. 169 and ff. 

37. jkenge, 'sternly.' 

48. bes Sc^murfes, *the adornment,' i,^. 'the Cross.' 

52. mtt freolem XlTutlj; *in wanton mood.* 

55. Sinn unb Wxiitn, * the meaning and spirit.' 

70. ntmn platen, 'new calamities,' i.^, the fresh devastations 
of the dragon. 

75. C£ Hor. Od, iii. 3, 11. 9, 10 — 

' Hac arte Pollux et vagus Hercules 
Enisus arces attigit igneas.' 

81, 82. The allusions are (i.) to Hercules and the Nemean 
lion ; (ii.) to the combat of Theseus with the Minotaur 
in the Cretan Labyrinth ; see the story of ' Theseus ' in 
Kingsley's Heroes, 

83. Die armen 0pfer, the tribute of young lives yearly paid 

by Athens to Crete in expiation of the murder of 
Androgeos. Cf. Catullus, Carm. 64, 11. 73-83. 

84. Literally, ' did not let their blood move them to pity,' i,e, 

'did not grudge spilling their blood.' 

95. ber (5et{i, * an inspiring thought.' 
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Line 

105. tDtrb, not ,ift,' because the process of building up the 
dragon is meant. 

107. pan3erl|emb; 'hauberk/ 

130. (Ert^t^e, *tarre them on'; cf. ffaml^^ Act IL Scene ii. — 
*Tarre them on to controversy.* 

156. bejlanben, 'achieved.* 

159. Cf. Virg. yS«. viii. 205-211, where the ravages of Caeus 
are described. 

174. ein IHtrafel, rather a yronditi -working prodigy than a 
wonder in itself. 

185. t^aufete has the double meaning of ' living in * and ' living 
on ;' in Wallensteir^s Tody Act I. Scene v., it is said of 
Wallenstein's army that they ,f^ier in BSI^etm I^aufet/ 
' are living on Bohemia as well as in it.' 

157. ber Qdllenbrac^e; this may possibly be a reference to 

Revelation xii. 

198. Den blanfen Sc^murf, * the polished beauty of my 
armour,' i.e, by Hendiadys ; ' my polished and beautiful 
armour.' 

206. anfc^Iagen, * give tongue.' 

208. * And rears, and will not obey his rider.* 

209. Cf. the description of the Calydonian Boar in Atalanta in 

Calydon — 

' Slept no soft sleep, with violent visions fed, 
The blind bulk of the immeasurable beast' 

216, tDtnfelnb, 'squealing;' for the curious cry of the jackal 
here alluded to, compare a remarkable description in 
Kinglake's Eothen^ chap. xvii. 

228. war's um mtc^ gefc^ef^en, *it was all over with me.' 
236. t^aut, * strikes at me ;' the same word as * hew.' 
245. Cf. Browning's * Childe Roland ' — 

' Now stab and end the creature — to the heft* 

And for the whole scene, cf. the death of Fafnir in 

Morris' Sigurd the Volsung, Book ii. 

251. The squires had been left behind ; see 1. 201. 

280. Cf. Philippians ii. 7, 8. 

293. bas <5etDanb, * the robe of the order with the cross upon 
it.' 
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Line 

297-300. For the general sentiment, cf. Two Gentlemen of 
Verona^ Act V, Scene iv. — 

' Once again I do receive thee honest. 
Who by repentance is not satisfied, 
Is nor of heaven, nor earth \ for these are pleas'd ; 
By penitence th' Eternal's wrath's appeas'd. * 



HOW FRIDOLIN WENT TO THE FORGE. 

' So luep I fair thro' faith and prayer 
A virgin heart in work and will. ' 

Tennyson, Sir Galahad. 

Right loyal was Fridolin*s service unto Count Savem and his 
dame : no thought had he but to please her in will and word. 
Therefore was she gracious unto the duteous page, and spake 
him well, for his service and his beauty. But Robert the 
huntsman was jealous of her favour unto Fridolin, and spake a 
slander privily into the count's ear, that Fridolin aspired to win 
the countess' love. Then the count rode unto his iron forge amid 
the woods, and bade the two forgemen watch until one should 
come and ask, 'Have ye done my lord's command?'* then 
should they seize the messenger and hurl him into the forge. 
And they fiercely gloated over his bidding, and fanned the 
furnace hotter stilL Meantime the huntsman bade Fridolin go 
unto the foi^e, and ask if the count's command were accom- 
plished : and he went dutiftiUy ; yet, ere he went, asked of his 
lady if she too had any command for him. * Fain would I go 
to mass,' she answered, ^but my child lies ailing here, and 
needs me : go thou on thine errand, yet as thou goest put up 
a prayer for me and mine.' Then he went out toward the 
forest ; but as he passed the church the bell rang, bidding re- 
pentant souls unto the sacrament. * Let not God call in vain 
to me,' he thought, and went into the church ; but none save 
the priest was there, for all were labouring at the harvest. ' I 
will be sacristan,' thought Fridolin, and with ' clerkly hand ' he 
ministered to the altar and to the priest, and tinkled the sacring 
bell. Then when the rite was over he went onward to the 
forge. ^ Say^ have ye done my lords command V asked he of 
the grisly forgemen. M/, ay/' they answered, and pointed 
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her face — a long farewell to a love that wantons with a life that 
should be lost more nobly ! 

This incident is related in £ssais Historiques sur Paris, de 
Monsieur de SL Foix, in connection with the * Rue des Lions,' 
which derived its name from the buildings in which Francis I. 
kept his collection of lions. It has been treated in poetry, if 
we mistake not, by Leigh Hunt, and also by Browning in ' The 
Glove.' 

Line 

4. \>tx "Kxoxit, i.e. *of the court/ 

8. giDtnger, *den.* 

9. bebSc^tigem, * deliberate.' 
28. fc^eU; * warily.' 

32. gur Seite, * aside,' not at the side of the lion. 

34. boppelt geSffnete, * with both doors flung open.' 

43. £agern jt(^, * couch themselves.* 

48. Delorges ; the M^ord must be read as a trisyllable. 

54. The word ,§iDtnger' here app)ears to be used for the arena 
in front of the dens, not, as in 1. 8, for the den. 



THE VEILED IMAGE AT SAIS. 

Veritatis tantum umbram consectamur. 

Cicero. 

Eager for all the lore of Egypt, a youth came unto Sais, the 
sacred city: there was he schooled by a priest in manifold 
knowledge. Yet he craved for that knowledge which should 
unite all * broken lights ' in one light, and longed sorely to raise 
the veil which shrouded a mighty image in the inmost shrine ; 
for the image was of Truth, and he that should raise the veil 
should see the face of Truth, heretofore unseen. Not the 
priest's warnings only, but an inner voice, bade him beware ; 
yet came he stealthily by night and raised the veil, and saw the 
face of Truth, and won his desire, and sank, in sadness, unto 
death that came swiftly. * Seek nothing by forbidden ways — - 
ot even the face of Truth,^ he murmured. 
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' Let not thine eyes know 
Any forbidden thing itself, although 
It once should save as well as kill, but be 
Its shadow upon life enough for thee. * 

Sals, the ancient sacred city of Lower Egypt, lay in the Delta, 
between the Canopic and Sebennytic channels of the Nile. 
Near it was the tomb of Osiris, and the religious sentiment of the 
country was in great measure concentrated there. References 
to it may be found in Herodotus, Book ii. chaps. 28, 59, 163, 
165, 169, 170 : from the two latter passages we extract a curious 
account of the tomb of Amasis, as explaining in part the idea 
of the *■ Rotonde * described by Schiller, in which the Veiled 
Image stood. * The tomb of Amasis . . . lies in the precinct 
of the temple (of Athens), and consists of a great stone chamber 
(tcwtAs Xtdivrj fjieyd\r)) adorned with columns shaped like palm- 
trees, and with other magnificent things ; inside this chamber 
are double doors, and the tomb is within them. Hard by, and 
within the sacred precinct of Athena, behind her temple, and 
adjacent to her wall, is the tomb of one wAosg name I deem it 
impious to publish on such an occasion.* The mystery here 
alluded to by Herodotus is perhaps the same as that of Schiller's 
poem. 

The temperament of the youth here slightly sketched may 
be compared with that of Faust in more mature life ; to both, 
an intemperate thirst for complete knowledge proved baneful. 

Line 

4. tnanc^en (5rab, *many a sts^e,' viz. in the mystical lore 
of the priest. Herodotus repeatedly tells us stories 
related to him by the priests at Sais, and broken off 
when they reached the point of mystery. See also 
Bulwer Lytton, * Death and Sis3rphus,' Lost Tales of 
Miletus — 

' By a priest in Sais I was told 
A tale not known in Greece, of this man's doom.' 

6. fjteropf^ant, *the initiating priest' 

7. Den ungebulbtg Strebenben, * the impatience of the votary.* 

9. * Is there here (viz. in the pursuit of truth) a less and more ?' 
i.e. is not truth one and indivisible ? 

II. Summe, *a total,' i.e. a divisible total which can be pos- 
sessed in degrees. 
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Line 

13-17. The passage resembles, and is perhaps compounded of, 

two passages in Shakespeare : King Johuy Act IV. 

Scene ii. — 

• To . . . add another hue 
Unto the rainbow . . . 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess ; ' 

and Troilus and Cressida, Act I. Scene iii. 

' Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And hark ! what discord follows ! each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy.' 

19. Hotonbe, a sacred circular precinct, analogous to, but with 
walls less high than, the Pantheon at Rome. 

27. * Settle that with the divinity,' ue, blame not me for its 
seclusion. 

37. biefe biinne Sc^etbemanb; * this thin dividing wall,' Le, 
the veil ; cf. v. 29. 

53. (Srilften, the sepulchral vaults underneath the floor of the 
precinct. 

61. 3urft es, * it thrills hot and cold'; cf. Juliet's word in fore- 

seeing a somewhat similar position — 

• I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins. ' 

Romeo and Juliet, Act IV. Scene iii. 

§ucf en denotes any irregular jerking motion ; cf. Faust^ 
11. 118, 4243, 4244. 

62. Diintzer compares the mysterious repelling of Mary of Egypt 

from the door of the Temple of Jerusalem, alluded 
to in the last Scene of the Second Part of Faust — 

,Bcl bcm 2lrm, ber oon ber pforte 
XX^amenb mid} surfldejlie^/ 

73. aufgebecft here applies to the cover, usually to the thing 
covered. 

75. Bepnnungslos unb bletc^. We may compare the effect 
produced upon William of Deloraine by the apparition 
of Michael Scot, Lay of the Last Minstrel^ Canto vi. 
stanza 26 — 

' For he was speechless, ghastly, wan, 

Like him of whom the story ran, 
* Who spake the spectre-hound in Man.' 
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THE SHARING OF THE EARTH. 

Tanquam nihil habentes et omnia possidentes, 

Zeus called aloud to men, Take ye this earth and share it 
among yourselves. Thereon one seized the rich corn-land, one 
the forests and the hunting-grounds; the king grasped the 
tolls and taxes, the abbot the richest cask of wine. All was 
divided ere the poet came. Alas^ he cried, O Father! is 
nought left for thy most loving son t Where wert thou, 
dreamer, when all was being shared? said Zeus. / was with 
thee — the poet answered — / lost Earth in contemplating 
Heaven, Henceforth soar heavenward when^er thou wilt, was 
Zeus* reply. 

Line 
5. p(^ etnjurtc^tett, *to settle themselves,' i,e, in their re- 
spective shares. 

The scene is not unlike the sharing of the world between 
the gods in ancient Greek mythology, when the Sun-god, absent 
on his daily avocations, failed to secure his rightful portion, and 
was indemnified with the present of the island of Rhodes. See 
Pindar, Olymp, vii. 54-76. 

THE WALK. 

Vester, Camenae^ vester in arduos 
Tolhr Sabinos, 

Hail to the mountain, the fields, the forest, and the sky ! here, 
out of the prison-house Life builds around us, I escape into 
Nature and Freedom once more. Past meadows of the bee 
and butterfly, the skylark singing over me, I press upward, 
into the shady woods that clothe the mountain, and onward to 
the summit, whence I look forth on the limitless expanse of 
earth and sky. Far below me lie the fields, landmarks and 
bounds set by human use to restrain human greed. There 
glides the river, and many a raft thereon, and many a village 
overlooks the waters — ^man and earth dwelling in peaceful union 
together. 

N 
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' O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint, 
Agricolas. ' 

But farther yet the eye wanders, tou another scene, where man 
is not earth's comrade, but her master — to the city with its 
pomp of towers — the scene of man's outward struggle with 
Nature, his inward wrestle for a common and harmonious pur- 
pose, amid the jealousies, enmities, and ambitions of himself 
and his fellows. There earth itself grows more dear as the 
tomb of the beloved, there the gods have given their gifts, each 
his own. From cities went forth the civilising power, and art, 
and wisdom, to bless far-off lands : in city-gates justice sat 
enthroned ; for the city's gods and homes the hero strove, while 
the women prayed for his life and his fame ; witness Thermo- 
pylse, how the first prayer was refused, the second granted for 
ever. Thus sprang the prosperity of man, to whom sea and 
forest and inmost earth yielded their treasures ; ore, and oak, 
and sail combined to link man with man in peaceful intercourse ; 
art grew therewith, and statue, temple, and bridge adorned the 
world ; science sat in silent thought, fathoming creation's mys- 
teries, and seeking, beneath many marvels, the hidden power 
that hath wrought them, sitting changeless amid change. Then, 
to perpetuate the marvels of the mind, a new-found art sends 
down through the age$ the printed page, and knowledge davms 
everywhere out of darkness, but with it dawns the lust for 
unchartered freedom. Then comes the end, when passion and 
reason alike . cry out for liberty, and conscience is lost in the 
tumult, and the storm of anarchy drives men o'er a trackless 
ocean. But, ere that day, a secret rottenness must have under- 
mined the State : falsehood and hypocrisy, the traitor and the 
spy : amid the deeds of vice there is the tjdk of virtue, the talk 
of order and peace amid a petrified tyranny. The upheaval 
comes at last, the fabric falls, shattered by necessity and time. 
Man's soul is maddened to crime by constraint ; let the wiM 
captive flee back to Nature's realm. A truce to these thoughts ; 
behold, I stand on the hill-top, far from the fields and traces of 
man : around me is the rock, rough hewn from the hand of 
Nature ; below me roars the torrent, above me the eagle soars. 
Here, in the mighty solitude, despondency sinks from me, leaves 
me alone with Nature, the pure and eternal We win the 
renewal of the dreams of youth from her, the mighty mother of 
all the ages. Men change and perish, but man endureth in 
the mighty kinship of the past, the present, and the future : 
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evermore the skies are blue, the meadows green beneath the 
sun that shone on Homer as it shines on us. 

Line 
3. ^lur, * field ' or * plain ' (Eng. * floor*), is to be distinguished 
from ^lor, * gauze*; see 1. 27. 

5, 6. For the feeling with which the poet begins the ascent, cf. 
Browning's ' Englishman in Italy * — 

* God's own profound 
Was above me, and round me the mountains, 

And under, the sea, 
And within me my heart to bear witness 

What was and shall be. 
O heaven and the terrible crystal ! 

No rampart excludes 
Your eye from the life to be lived • 

In the blue solitudes.' 

8. bem engen <5efprdc^, he is glad to tum« 'confined and 
pestered in this pinfold here,' from the limited discourse 
of men, and to hold converse with the many voices of 
nature ; cf. Faust , Part I. 1. 569. 

10. bos energtfc^e £ic^t, *the life-giving light*; cf. Soph. 

O. 7"., 1425, 1426; 'r^ iriirra p6<FK0v<ray <l>\(rfa . . . 
dyaicros 'HX/ou.* 

11. 2In, ' a water-meadow,' originally used for the water itself; 

cf. Latin 'aqua,* French 'eau,* and the English 
' Yeo,* the name of some small streams in the west of 
England. 

12. ber reijenbe Strett, *the sweet contention,' i,e* between 

the different colours. 

13. ^ret, * in its amplitude.* 

17. WVOz^t, * the zephyrs.* 

18. iDtrbelt, 'quavers.' 

21, 22. * A stately roof of shady beech-trees welcomes me into 
its fragrant coolness*; cf. Horace's 'frigus amabile.* 

25, 26. ' Soft leaves, that sift the sunbeams, let 

Light on the small warm grasses wet 
Fall in short broken kisses sweet. ' 

Swinburne, Siena, 

30. tm Dttfte, 'mistily.' The mountain range itself is veiled 
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in the haze of distance, and closes the view of the world 

from the point where the poet stands. 

38. has ptan^enbe (El^al ; cf. Bryant's lines — 

' Whose part, in all the pomp that Jills 
TTie circuit of the summer hills. 
Is, that his grave is green.' 

40. Detneter. The Greek goddess of earth and its produce, 
answering to the Latin Ceres. 

42. el^emen VOtli* The tradition of early Greece held that 
there had been four ages, gradually decreasing in happi- 
ness, since the making of the world. The first, or golden 
age, was that in which man dwelt apart from care and 
toil, and even from old age ; those that died merely slept 
away. The second was the silver age, happy, yet less 
happy than the golden, for strife and neglect of the 
gods stole in among them ; the third, or brazen age, was 
made wretched by war and wrong, and man grew hard 
and stubborn, though brave, and now first they worked 
with bronze (xaXf^s)i for iron was not yet. Then, 
according to Hesiod, there was an interval of demigods 
and just men. And, lastly, in the poet's own time, 
came the fourth age, called of iron, in which men toiled 
day and night, and the gods vexed them with grievous 
cares. See Hesiod, Works and Days, x 09- 17 8. 

bte £tebe verfc^tDanb ; probably a reminiscence of the flight 
of Astraea, or Justice. 

' Ultima codestum, terras Astraea reliquit.* 

Ov. Met. i. 1, 150. 

46. ^V^^t, the rafts of timber floating down the stream. 

47, 48. Cf. Manfred, Act I. Scene ii. — 

• Hark, the note, 
The natural music of the mountain reed, 

. . . pipes in the liberal air. 
Mixed with the sweet bells of the sauntering herd.' 

50. Cf. Browning, * Aristophanes' Apology,' 365 — 

' Yonder dares the citied ridge of Rhodes 
Its headlong plunge from sky to sea.' 

51. ttac^barltc^ must be taken with mtt. Cf. Virg. Georg, 

11. 45^ — 
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' O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint, 

Agricolas. ' 

56. has enge (Sefe^. This is explained by the two following 
lines : the only law which those happy husbandmen 
know is the law of Nature, which quietly regulates the 
growth of their crops and the succession of the seasons. 

58. VOtt betn CagetDerF, * your life unrolls itself as evenly and 
gently as the regular sequence of your day's work.' Cf. 
As You Like //, Act I. Scene i. — 

• And fleet the timQ carelessly, as they did in the golden world. ' 

60. bie frembere S^yxt, i.e. made by it (the unnatural spirit) 

still more unnatural. 

61. Faum no&i, *but just now.' 

62. Unb bas <5Ietc^e. Like alone consents to range itself 

with like, whereas in the life of the country there was 
no such severance of classes — the tall tree embraced the 
lowly cottage. 

65. *Ever3rthing becomes a matter of rule, of choice, and 

meaning,' i,e, nothing is natural and spontaneous as in 
the life of the country. 

66. The country is domesticated, and turned, as it were, into 

the retinue of the master, man. 

67. verfnnbtgen, 'announces that he, the master, is at hand.' 

68. betn felftgten Kern, * the rocky core,' i.e. the quarries, out 

of which the stone for the town is obtained. 

70. The forest loses its gods, but the rock gains a higher life 

by becoming the temple of divinity. 

71. (Enger tDtrb, etc., *he lives within narrower limits, he is 

roused to more activity, the world within him revolves 
with greater speed. ' 

74. By a highly poetical figure the rival principles of competi- 
tion and co-operation arie here alluded to. 

78. Cf. Ruskin, Lectures on Art^ p. 23 : — * In the children of 
noble races . . . there is an intense delight in the 
landscape of their country as memorial . . . the obedi- 
ence and the peace of ages having extended gradually 
the glory of the revered ancestors also to the ancestral 
land ; until the motherhood of the dust, the mystery o^ 
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the Demeter from whose bosom we came, and to whose 

bosom we return, surroonds and inspires everywhere 

the local awe of field and fountain, the sacredness of 

landmark that none may remove, and of wave that 

none may pollute ; while records of proud days and of 

dear persons make every rock monumental with ghostly 

inscription, and every path lovely with noble desolate- 

ness.* 

80. Bejtrf, 'precinct.* 

f efiltc^e n?ol|nttngen ; referring to the decorations of the 
temple. 

81. Cf. the Homeric phrase — *0€ol dbyrrjpes Hcav,* Od, viii. 325. 

89. gefeKi^en, ' busy.' For such a public session, cf. Hom. //. 
xviii. 503-506. 

91. Cf. again Hom. II, xxii. 25 and if; and Hor. Od. ii. 6-12. 

96. ber riiljrenbe Stetn, *the pathetic stone.* 

97. The inscription on those who perished at Thermopylae ; 

the exact words, as quoted by Herodotus, vii. 228, are — 
' ^Gi }^lv\ iyyiXKeiv Aajcedcufunflois Sri r^Se 

99. Hul{et fonft, etc. The sense would rather seem to be that 
by shedding their blood they had secured peace and 
plenty for their country, than that of Byron's 

' How that red rain hath made the harvest grow.' 

10 1 -105. The thought would seem to be somewhat as follows : 
Peace has come from the blood of the patriot ; trade, 
and the joy in possession, burst out everywhere ; the 
river-god, blue as his own stream, beckons man ta 
put out upon it and make for the sea ; then the oaks 
are felled for building the ships. 

104. bie bonnernbe £a{i, the noise of the felled trees as they 
are rolled down the mountain towards the river. 

107. IHnlctbers; cf. ySn, viii. 419 and ff. Mulciber is a 
Latin term for the god Vulcan, said to be from * mul- 
cere * and * ferrum. ' 

1 10. For another even more musical description of weaving, cf. 
the famous lines, Faust ^ Part I. 155, 156 — 
,5o fdjaff' idf am faufenben IDcbfhil}! ber §elt 
Unb wirfe ber ©otttjeit lebenbiges KIcib/ 
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115. The crane or hoist, upon the quay, as the natural instru- 
ment for transferring goods from shipboard to land, 
typifies the quay and its busy life. ,rDttnmeIt' must 
be understood wdth ,'KxaiinJ 

118. gebtert, poetical for ,gebSret.' 

119. Ct^ule, a legendary northern island, frequently referred 

to in Latin literature, possibly Shetland or Iceland. 
See Tacitus, Agricola^ ch- x. ; and cf. Virg. Georg, i. 30. 

120. Cf. — 

' Dispossessed 
Of any godship lies the godlike arm — 
The goat, Jove sucked, as likely to do harm. ' 

Mrs. Browning, Cr&wned and Buried. 

See also Milton, Paradise Regained^ Book ii. — 

' Naiades 
With fruits and flowers from Amalthea's horn.' 

122. bte Kiinfie ber £ujl, *the fine arts,' those which have 

pleasure, and not use, as their aim. 

123. Cf. Virg. yEn. vi. 848 — 

' Vivos ducent de marmore vultus. ' 
125. Kiinjlltc^e ^immel, * skies fashioned by art.' 

129. The contrast is between Art's public triumphs, such as 

bridges, statues, etc., and Science's invisible victories 
won in secret meditation. 

130. Schiller is evidently here thinking of Archimedes. * The 

sage, in his meditations, seeks out and surprises the 
creative spirit,* Le, God working by the secret laws of 
nature. 

133* bas pertrauie (5efe^, etc., 'and seeks for the faithful 
law amidst the awful miracles of chance.' 

1 34. rul^enben, * steadfast ; ' by the * steadfast pole ' is intended 
the law which the philosopher discerns amidst the 
fleeting phenomena. There seems to be a touch of 
the Aristotelian philosophy here ; cf. Arist. Met, xi. 7 — 
' kfni Ti 8 0^ Kipoiifievov Kiveif ditdiop, koI oMa Kal ivifyycia 
otfffaj KiveT de t&5e* t6 dpeicrbp Kal t6 vonrjThv kipcT 0^ Kivoi- 

fJLCPOV.* 

141, 142. This is the thought which Goethe developed so fruit- 
fully in his Fai4st : the Faust of previous legends is a 
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mere slave of his appetites ; but Faust, as conceived 
by Goethe, first combines reason and thought with 
appetite, and finally, in Part II., reason and thought 
only. Both characters chafe at limitations, the one 
in the field of desire, the other in the field of knowledge. 

143-148. Cf. B3rron's 'Stanzas for Music,' stanza 2. 

146, X47. Contrast Mr. Morley's description of Emerson in 

times of intellectual disturbance. 'Wise enough to 
discern the peril and folly of such excesses, he was 
under no temptation to fall back. It was giddy work, 
but he kept his eye on the fixed stars.' Emerson's 
MiscellanieSy Introduction. 

147. bes IDagens bel^arrltc^e Sterne, 'the steadfast stars of 

the Wain'; cf. Od, v. 272; cf. Scott, Lay of the Last 
Minstrel^ Canto i. — 

* Arthur's slow wain his course doth roll, 
In utter darkness round the pole.' 

149. ,lDa!^r!^ett,' is 'truthfulness to fact.' ,(Ereue/ 'the truth 
of constancy. ' 

151. Cf.— 

* Alas ! they had been friends in youth, 
But whispering tongues will poison truth. ' 

Coleridge, Christahel, 

155. ber (&t\)aviit, 'thought,' le. 'conviction.' 

156-160. The thought is not very clear, but seems to be that 
Deceit seizes upon the warmest and most genuine ex- 
pressions of feeling, and perverts and debases them to 
its own designs. 

159. bebiirfttge, * craving for words wherewith to express itself.' 

160. The one chance for true feeling is to be silent, and even 

in that it can hardly win attention. 

161. 162. These lines seem to allude to the survival of mere 

legalities and enactments when the spirit that prompted 
them is no more. 

164. 'The lying semblance of that which was once living and 
adequate.' 

169-173. Cf. Carlyle, French Revolutiotty Book 6, v. ii., on the 
brief retreat of Danton to iis native scenes. 'The 
great heart of Danton is weary of it. Danton is gone 
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to native Arcis for a little breathing-time of peace ; 
away, black Arachne-webs, thou world of fury, terror, 
and suspicion ; welcome, thou everlasting mother with 
thy spring greenness, thy kind household love and 
memories. The great Titan walks silent, by the banks 
■ of the murmuring Aube, in young native haunts that 
knew him when a boy.* 

172. ber oerlaffenen ^lur, * to the plain he has left * ; cf. 1. 40. 

1 80. entriifiet, * fretted,' viz. by the obstacles it has encountered. 

181. Cf. Faust's ascent of the Harz Mountains, specially 11. 

3519 and ff. 

182. Cf. Faust^ Part I. 11. 743, 744 — 

^ztm. fiber fdjroff en ^d}tenf}df}en 
Der 2U>Ier ausgebreitet fd^webt/ 

183. Hence probably Mr. Arnold's fine verses, *In Utrumque 

Paratus,' stanza 3 — 

' Thin, thin the pleasant human noises grow, 

And faint the city gleams, 
Rare the lone pastoral huts ; marvel not thou ! 
The solemn peaks but to the stars are known, 
But to the stars and the cold lunar beams ; 
Alone the sun arises, and alone 
Spring the great streams. ' 

188. A sudden sight of the valley l3ring below him, as though 
it had fallen from the height ({Hir3enben), gives him a 
shock, and, with the shock, his dark dream of human 
decadence falls from him as though over the cliff. 

191. He^el, *its method,' ue. its chosen course to the goal. 

192. Cf. Hamlet y Act I. Scene ii. — 

' How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world ! ' 

194. fromme Ztatur, *Thou, Nature, true to thy duty (fromme), 
dost chastely revere the ancient ordinance.' Nature 
is here regarded, in contrast to human passion and 
violence, as self-restrained and respectful towards the 
ancient laws of the universe. 

196. For the thought that Nature preserves for us our childish 
and youthfiil memories, cf. WordswcJrth's Ode on the 
* Intimations of Immortality.' 
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197. Cf. Faust^ Part I. U. 102-106. 

199. The allusion is to races separated by time as well as by 
space ; the Greeks in the time of Homer, the tribes 
now at the Antipodes. 



THE SONG OF THE BELL. 
Timers self it is, made audible. 

ROSSETTI. 

Up, comrades, up, and aid at the fiery birth of the bell : the pit 
is dug, the mould is fashioned, but ere the molten metal is set 
free, let us ask heaven's blessing, and ponder over the force 
that hath been granted to man, to be 

' Of a large discourse, 
Looking before and after,' 

to contrive as well as to act. Let us muse, while the furnace 

seethes, how long shall last the bell we are moulding, a witness 

to joy and to sorrow, to devotion and to doom. 

' Lo, now the mixture bubbles bright — quick, let us purge 

away the dross, that the refined metal may give forth a silvery 

voice. 

For that voice shall welcome joy ously th e ba by's birt h, the 
mother's J oye shall mark the changlngTiours'that bring infancy 
tijjjoyhopd, boyhood to roaming and ardent jrputh ; youth that 
roameth homeward at last, and finds tHe playmate of childhood 
become the maiden mistress of his soul : that hour of yojmg 
love. shall speak in the bell. 

^"Pause we now, and test, with the tube of clay, whether the 
metals, like those lovers, combine aright, the strong with the 
delicate, the brave with the weak : so only can our bell ring 
clear, so only can their lives be happily linked in one. 

For, with the we^disg^chimes, must pass the illusion of youth 
and rapture; t he bridegroom j"s«- go-jjorfh to_strugglfi_j5dth 
t h_e wo rld ; the bride must become the ruler of the household, 
the mother of the children, the thrifty genius of a prosperous 
and peaceful home, amid harvest fields and granaries, the joy 
of their lord. B^ike he thinks his bliss assured ; but the hand 
of destiny is strong, and the foot of woe is swift, and bells are 
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not alwa3rs joy-bells. See, the time is come, the channel and 
orifice made ; unstop the molten flood, let it stream, in flame 
and smoke, into the mould. 

In flame — and bethink we of the wild course of a flame 
•fiercer still, raging through house and street; . flame that is 
man's master, not, as in our furnace, his servant ; flame, amid 
whicn peSsout the alarm-bell from the steeple, and the wail 
of women and children, and the clamour of those who strive to 
extinguish the fires. Onward they rage, and farm and granary 
sink consumed, and the bell is the knell of happiness and a 
joy-bell no more I 

Lo, the fiery flood has all streamed into the mould, and lies 
hidden beneath the earth ; heaven grant it may be moulded to 
perfect accord in its dark chamber I Think we, the while, 
how we commit things dearer far to earth's bosom, and leave 
them, in hope and fear, to await another dawn. Over that 
solemn parting shall the bell speak, sadly tolling. The maiden, 
the bride, the mother — we have seen her each of these, but we 
shall see her no more — she hath passed away with the ' shadow 
feared of man,' and the home is desolate. 

, Let the mass cool, and banish sad thoughts, remembering 

/ how the bell ringeth to evensong in a sense less dreary than this : 

' rings the knell of the day's labour ; rings in the joy of evening, 

of home, and of rest ; rings in the love of peace and of country, 

y the union of master and servant in a common bond of loyalty ; 

away with the invader's foot and the torch of war I 

Now has the time come for us to see the work of our hands ; 
- shatter the mould ! yet in the very act remember how, if the 
time be not ripe, our blow will let the uncooled mass stream 
forth, destrojdng all. 

Over such a scene, when the fire in the heart of a city is 
loosed untimely, and the mob raves uncontrolled, sounds even 
now the tocsin-bell, above horror and tumult, and * murder's 
snaky-sparkling head arisen in the murk.' There is no animal 
so fierce as man unchained ! 

Give praise to heaven ! for the broken mould reveals a bell 
as bright and pure as gold or sunbeam — a masterpiece of our 
craft 1 Now gather we all and cliristen it duly : what name so 
fit as Concordia ? For as symbol of concord shall it reign 
'twixt earth and heaven, and 

' Speak to Time and to Eternity,* 

vocal, like a star, with celestial music, and herald of all human 
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changes. Lo, with rope and pulley it soars aloft from earth 
into the sphere of sound : be its first message Peace ! 

Note.. — No reader will fail to discern, in all the latter part of 
this poem, direct reference to the contemporary scenes of the 
French Revolution. Compare with Schiller's vision of the furious 
people, and the tocsin pealing out massacre, Carlyle's lurid but 
magnificent chapter, ' September in Paris,' French Revolution^ voL 
iii. book i. ch. iv. 

Some account of the ordinary process of bell-founding may 
be useful for the better comprehension of Schiller*s poem. 
We subjoin a description of the process, abbreviated from the 
English CyclopcBdia^ * Arts and Sciences,* vol. ii. pp. 59, 60. 

The furnace of a bell-foundry must be of great size, as a 
bell of any dimension, large or small, must be cast all at once : 
no piecemeal process is possible. Close to this fiirnace, in 
which the liquid metal seethes, there is a pit which must ex- 
ceed in depth the intended height of the bell, and in the centre 
of this pit a rough * core' {Kern) or mass of brickwork is raised, 
somewhat smaller than the inside of the bell as designed. 
This * core * is then coated in a peculiar manner, in layers, and 
worked to smoothness and to the exact shape of the bell, i,e, 
till the outside of the * core ' is precisely of the shape and size of 
the inside of the bell. It isthen called ^ Form'* by Schiller. 
When the * core' is quite dry and hard, another layer is put upon 
it, of the same thickness as the bell itself is intended to be ; 
this layer is called the ' model,' is formed of earth and hair, 
and, when it has been put on, is worked smooth, and to the 
exact size of the exterior of the bell. It is, in fact, the counter- 
part of the bell, identical with it in every respect except matericU. 
In German this * model* is called ber X)tcfe. Thirdly, over 
this * model * a rougher and thicker coating, called the * shell ' 
(Germ. UTatttcI) is applied, and between it and the 'model,' as 
between the * model * and the * core,* some tan-dust is scattered. 
When all three parts are quite dry the * shell * is lifted off; the 
* model' is cut or picked away from the *core,* thus leaving, 
when the * shell * is replaced, an interspace between it and the 
*core,* of the exact size of the bell ; into this interspace the 
metal must be run in a fluid state. The pit is then filled up, 
leaving three small orifices into the interspace between * shell ' 
and * core ' open ; one of these is to admit the molten metal, 
the other two to emit the air forced out by its entrance. When 
the metal — a mixture of about 80 parts of copper to 20 of tin 
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— ^has been duly fused in the furnace, it is emitted through an 
opening at the bottom, rushes in a stream of liquid fire through 
a channel prepared between furnace and pit, and entering the 
orifice above described, fills up the space between * shell' and 
*core.* When it is perfectly cool the pit is again cleared of 
earth, the * shell * is lifted off the bell, and the bell off the 
* core,' and the casting is complete. 

Humboldt remarks on this poem : * I know of no poem in 
any language which reveals so wide a poetical area in so small 
a compass, which so touches the chords of all the deepest 
human feelings, and in perfect lyrical form presents man's life 
with its most important events and epochs, as an epic poem 
enclosed within natural limits. The poetic effect is increased 
by the correspondence between the objects described with direct 
realism and the distant pictures presented to the imagination, 
and by the parallel maintained right through the poem by these 
two lines of images, which are directed to the same end, and 
mutually illustrate each other.* Cf , however, SchlegePs un- 
favourable opinion of it as a piece of affected patchwork — * A 
la Voss, a la Tieck, k la Diable.* 

The inscription which stands at the head of the poem is found 
on a bell in the cathedral at Schaffhausen in Switzerland. 

This poem has been aptly termed *The Lay of the Life of Man. ' 
Man's life is traced from the cradle to the grave, and each. suc- 
ceeding scene is linked to some stage in the casting of the bell, 
by help of the special occasions on which the bell will be used. 
Cf. In Mem, ii. — 

* In the dusk of thee, the clock 
Beats out the little lives cf men, ' 

Line 

3. wexben, * be made.* 

4. fetb 3ur fjanb, * be ready.' 

7. Soil has ; notice the inverted order, * i/ the work is to do 
credit.' 

12. Man's strength is but weak, but it becomes effective through 
the fact that it is aided by judgment and deliberation ; 
cf. 11. 19, 20, where the thought is repeated : conscious 
action distinguishes man from the brute. 

15. Den fc^Iec^ten Vftann, 'the wretched wight.' 
19. fpiiret, * traces out,' viz. 'thoroughly considers.' 
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24. Sc^lPalc^, the opening in the furnace by means of which 
the fire penetrates to the metal. 

26. Bell-metal is composed of 20 or 25 parts of tin to 80 or 
75 of copper ; the tin melts the more easily of the two, 
and is therefore put into the furnace later. 

28. ;JIte§c, etc., *may be properly liquefied.' 

36. * And chime in with the chorus of worshippers.' 

37. unten, viz. 'below the bell.* 

40. erbaultc^, 'to raise our thoughts above.' 

43. burc^bringen, *fuse.' 

45. The scum has to be skimmed off while the metal is in 
process of melting. 

49. ;Jreube ^eterWange; *the festal peal.' 

53. Cf. Prov. xvi. 33, * The lot is cast into the lap ; but the 
whole disposing thereof is of the Lord.' 

62. * Resplendent in the lustre of youth.* 

63. (5ebtlb, 'vision.* 

69. Hetlj*n, * a dance ' or * frolic' 

80. b!e Pfetf en ; these are the air-holes in the top of the arch 
of the furnace. 

86. bas Sprdbe, ' that which is brittle, hard, and crisp ' ; here 
used of the copper, as ,bci5 VOtxdft' is of the tin. In 
order to test the mixture a little of it is allowed to cool ; 
it is then broken ; and if the edge has very small, 
jagged teeth, it is a proof that there is an excess of tin ; 
if the teeth are too large, an excess of copper. 

88. bos Strenge; *the hard.' 

92. 'Whether heart is in unison with heart.' 

96. fjetten, 'clear.' 

97. * Invite to bright holiday.* 

106-112. Notice the bustle and hurry of the metre, and com- 
pare them with 11. 121- 126. 

107. ' Into life that must be grappled with.* 

1 10. ' Must plan and grasp to gain his ends * (er). 

111, 112. « Must risk and dare in order to hunt down fortune.* 
113. bte unenblic^e ^aU, 'boundless store'; cf. Ps. cxliv. 13. 
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122. btn Knabctt; dat. plur. after fWefycetJ 

126. UTtt orbnenbem Sinn, 'with regulating mind.' 

131. * Adds polish and glitter to what is good.' 

136. ber pfofien ragenbe 23dumc refers to the ends of the 
poles projecting from the tops of the ricks. 

1 38. Segen, here in the sense of * harvest ' ; cf. Goethe's Faust, 

* Vorspiel,' 1. 33. 

139. Cf. Tennyson, TAe Poets Son^— 

' And waves of shadow went over the wheat ' 
Also Faust, Act II. Scene i.— 

/3" ^^toanUn SilBenoellen 
WoQt bie Saat ber Sxnii 3u/ 

146. fc^reitet fc^nett; 'strides on apace.* 

153. ^enfcl, the cannon or ear of the bell. 

157. IPOS er btlbct; was cr fc^afft, * what he forms and creates.' 
The creation is the result following upon the ,btlben/ 
the process. 

162. * The curbless daughter of nature.' 

167. Cf. Wallenstein^s Tod, iii. 18; and also the love of 
Mephistopheles, the god of destruction, for fire, Faust, 
11. 1024 and ff, 

172. oljnc XPaljI; 'at random.' 

174. iptmmern is used of the whimpering or moaning of 

animals and children ; cf. 1. 1 89. 

175. Sturm, *the storm-zwW.' ,(5etPttter' is *the thunder- 

storm'; cf. 1. 197. 

194. Each hand as it passes the bucket vies (Um bte XPette) 
with the last in speed ; cf. Faust, 1. 97. 

199. praffelnb ; in Faust, Part II. Scene i., the word is used of 
the clattering made by the wheels of the car of the Sun. 

^Jruc^t, 'com,' like the Latin 'fructus.' 

202. tm XPeljen, 'with its blast.' 

209. ' He stands idle, and gazes in awe at the destruction of the 
work of his hands.' 

211. Notice how the absence of rhyme enhances the picture of 
desolation. 
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Line 

215. VOotint, * makes its home ' ; cf. Shakespeare, ^tt-Aar<///., 
Act III. Scene ii. 

221. The ,nodi' must be taken with ,etnen' in 1. 218, 'one 
last glance.' 

227. ijl's; the ,ts' is the molten metal. 

239. nadf bes ^tmmels Hatl^, * according to heaven's decree,' 

viz. that harvest follows sowing ; cf. Gen. viii. 22. 

240. Cf. Klage der Ceres^ 11. 101-104; and I Cor. xv. 42. 

246. Cf. Byron, Farisinat stanza 15. 

248. Note the slow movement of the funeral procession as 
marked by the trochees; cf. Shakespeare, Sonnets^ 

71— 

• You shall hear the surly, sullen beU 

Give warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world. ' 

264. ;f(^alten' differs from ,tpalten' in not implying care or 
affection. 

273. fic^ plagen, *be anxious.' 

274. f3rbcrt fetnc Sc^ritte, * pushes his steps.' 
279. 3rett$efitrnte ; the Homeric eifpvtUrwiroi, 

glatte, * as opposed to the rough coats of the sheep.' 

289. ^Itegt, * hie them.' 

292. Cf. Bums's Cottar* 5 Saturday Ni^t, 

298. Cf. Titus Andronicus, Act V. Scene i. — 

' Acts of black night, abominable deeds 
Complete of mischief/ 

301. bas (5Iet(^e, 'that which is equal,' /.^. the various but 
equally component parts of human society. 

310. A description of the development of industry in a well- 
ordered community ; cf. Faust, Part II. Act V. — 

,2l»f ffarenges orbncn . . . ^dnbe/ 

313. XPerben atte KrSftc hxx{\>, 'strength of every kind is 
seen.' 

317. bem PerSc^tet; 'the scomer,' viz. of industry. 

354-380. We may compare with these lines Spaziergang, 11. 

138-172. 
359- Der ^lufruljr, 'riot.' 



I 
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Line 

361. * Rings out the signal for violence.' 

' Sonne aujourd'hui le glas, bourdon de Notre Dame, 
Et demain le tocsin. ' 

V. Hugo, Les ChAHments, Book iii. 10. 

362. This was written in 1799, when the events of the Reign 

of Terror were fresh in men's minds. 

368. Xtoc^ 5ucf enb; * still quivering,' referring to ,f}er3'; cf. 

Iliady iv. 34-36. 
378. bcm (ElPigblinben, i.e. * the mob ' ; of. * Cassandra,' str. 7, 

11. 3 and 4. For all this passage, cf, Burke, On the 

French Revolution. 

385. ,Kern ' is used here not in its technical sense of the central 

mass of brickwork, but for the bell itself as it emerges 
from the soil in which it has been embedded. 

386. * From the ear to the rim.' 

404. tPanbelnb, *in their courses' ; cf. — 

' Lumina labentem caelo quae ducitis annum. ' 

Georg. i. 6. 
409. ,§ett' is the nominative. 

417. Cf. Froude's words — *The sound of church bells, that 
peculiar creation of mediaeval age, which falls upon the 
ear like the echo of a vanished world.' 

419. (Sruft, * the cavity,' viz. of the mould. 



HOPE. 

Hope is the companion 
Given to the unfortunate by pitying heaven. 

Wallensteiii s Death. 

We talk and dream of a better day to come ; through all 
changes of the world this hope remains constant to us ; it floats 
joyously over the cradle, stands consolingly over the grave. It 
is a tnith of the heart, no mere promise of the tongue ; the 
mind may err, the soul is never deluded. 

Line 
3, 4. Cf. * Die Worte des Wahns,' 11. 7, 8. 

5. Die XPelt is here used to denote the succeeding g^erations 
of men. 

O 
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Line 

8. umflattcrt, * flutters round * (as a bird) ; cf. Browning, TAe 

Ring and the Book, vol. i. p. 66— 

• While life was free, 
To bird-like buzz her wings round Guido's brow.' 

and also the Greek proverb, 

' d((6ice( ircus irvra»h» 6p»t».* 

JESCK. Ag. 394. 

9. gauberfc^etn, 'phantom form.* 

The tone of this poem is in exact contrast to Shake- 
speare's gloomy view of life, as expressed in Macbeth, 
Act V. Scene v. — 

• To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. ' 



ODYSSEUS. 

Through perils of sea and land, through the shadow-realm of 
death, he strove to win his home ; he won it, yet knew it not, 
blinded with sleep and tears. 

Juvenile readers may be reminded that Schiller is here sum- 
ming up in six lines the plan of one of the world's greatest 
epics, the Odyssey of Homer, which describes how Odysseus, or 
Uljrsses, wanders for many years in the vain endeavour to reach 
Ithaca, his island home, after the fall of Troy. The allusion 
(1. 2) to Scylla and Charybdis should be verified by a reference 
to Odyssey, Book xii. ; that in 1. 4 by perusing Book xi. : the 
hero's final arrival upon Ithaca's coast, in a ship of the Phaea- 
cians, and how he knew not whither he had come, is related in 
Book xiii. 



CARTHAGE. 

Degenerate child of nobler Tyre I matching thy guile with 
the strength of Rome, winning with iron, ruling by gold. 

Line 
I. befTern. Tyre, the mother of Carthage, is regarded as 
better than her child, because she instructed those 
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Line 

whom she had conquered, whereas Carthage corrupted 

them with her gold. 

incnfc^Itc^en, * humane * ; following out the idea of bcffcrn. 

There is a triple comparison between Rome, who 
conquered by force and ruled by force ; Tyre, who con- 
quered by craft, and ruled by refining and improving her 
subjects ; and Carthage, who conquered by force, and 
ruled by gold and cunning. 

Somewhat of the same thought is found in Hor. 
Od, iii. 5, 11. 25-27 — 

* Auro repensus scilicet acrior 
Miles redibit ! Flagitio additis 
Damnum. ' 

6. tyrtfc^, viz. * with Tyrian cunning.' For the legendary 
connection between Carthage and T)n:e, see Virg. ^n, 
i. and iv. 



THE KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN. 

Hail to you, Lions of Fight — witness Acre, Rhodes, and the 
Holy Sepulchre! Yet nobler were ye when ye turned in 
humility to tend the sick and lowly ; meekness and strength 
form the Christian's twofold palm. 

The Knights of St. John were established in 1099 at Jeru- 
salem, with the object of providing for pilgrims : it was not 
until 1 121 that they were converted into a military Order. 
After Jerusalem was taken they retired to Acre, and held it 
against the infidels from 1187 ^^ 1291. From Acre they were 
transferred to Cyprus, and thence in 13 10 to Rhodes. They 
were finally established in Malta in 1530. The Order was 
abolished by Napoleon in 179S. 

Line 
2. Cf. E. Myers' fine poem on Rhodes in * The Judgment of 
Prometheus.* 

5. XPdrters, * sick-nurse.' 

8. inilbe, 'charity.' 
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COLUMBUS, 

Westward-Ho I 

Brave sailor, onward I undeterred by mockery or despair ! the 
land which the earthly eye sees not lies clear and real before 
thy soul. Faith shall give reality to its own dream, nor is 
genius unguarded of heaven ; i secundo omine! 

Line 

I. ber X0\%, used in a depreciatory sense, * the clever.' Cf. 
Schiller's * Maid of Orleans,* 1. 3. 

4. boc^ ; the antithesis is between the clearness with which the 
coast is presented to the mind's eye of Columbus, and 
the fact that it was still hidden from the actual eye of 
him and his doubting crew. C£ Tennyson's Columbus^ 
Rogers' Voyage of Columpusy and Swinburne's fine lines, 
Song of Italy ^ p. 47 — 

' Who first beyond the seals of sunset prest, 

Even to the unfooted West, 
Whose back-blown flag scared from their sheltering seas 

The unknown Atlantides ; 
And, as flame climbs through cloud and vapour, clomb 

Through streams of storm and foam, 
Till half in sight they saw land heave and swim. ' 



POMPEIL 

Ab integro saeclorum nascitur or do, 

Virgil. 

What marvel is this, reborn from Earth's bosom, restored to 
life from beneath the tides of lava ? Up ! Greek and Roman, 
up! and see the dwellings of your ancestors, the town of 
Hercules, and gray Pompeii's streets, once more I Behold 
anew the breezy portico, the spacious theatre, and haste to 
throng them again : again let Atrides sacrifice his child, and 
Orestes flee before his mother's Furies : again let the pomp of 
the triumph, let consul and lictor and judge, pass before our 
eyes. Lo, all is silent, complete in solitude ; lo, the deserted 
home, the stalls once busy with traffic ; lo, the paintings on the 
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wail, fresh and new — where is he that limned them ? Cupid 
and the Bacchanal, Centaur and Faun and Sphinx, all are 
here — here too the delicate lamp, the jewels for the bride, and 
here a costlier prize, even the parchment rolls of lost philosophic 
lore ! All these the earth hath guarded loyally : lo, the old 
gods of the hearth and shrine restored to us — where are the 
priest and votary? Up to the altars, rekindle the flame too 
long extinguished, the faith too long forgotten ! 

It is to be remembered that, while we have no Aistoruai tecord 
of any convulsion of Vesuvius earlier than the earthquake of 
63 A.D., followed by the great eruption in 79 A.b., there is a 
iradition of much older standing that the mountain, like Etna, 
had vomited flames. Omitting a somewhat uncertain reference 
in Pindar's Pyth. Od. i., we may record the words of Vitruvius 
(ii. 6), written in the reign of Augustus. * Memoretur antiquitus 
crevisse ardores et abundavisse sub Vesuvio monte, et inde 
evomuisse circa agros flammam * — * Let us redord the ancient 
tradition that flery floods once swelled up and streamed out at 
the foot of Mount Vesuvius, and thence vomited flame over the 
surrounding country.' But the mountain must have been long 
quiescent, if, as we are told, the followers of Spartacus, in the 
outbreak of 73 B.C., made their first headquarters in the crater. 

For the right comprehension of this poem some knowledge of 
the disinterred cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum should be 
acquired ; even juvenile readers scarcely need to be referred to 
Bulwer Lytton's Last Days of Poinpeii, An interesting descrip- 
tion of the eruption as seen from a distance may be found in 
Pliny's Letters^ Book vi. letter 16. The elder Pliny, uncle of 
the writer, was suflbcated in his endeavour to investigate the 
catastrophe. See also Merivale, History of the Romans under 
the Empire^ vol. vii. ch. 60. 

Line 

I. trinfbare OJucIIen. The first discovery of these buried 
cities was made in digging for a well by command of 
Prince Emmanuel d'Elboeuf, 1720, though certain relics 
had been previously found. 

5. The civilisation of the Bay of Naples, and of the coast to 
the south of it, was largely Greek. 

10. HTiinbungen; Latin *vomitoria,' *the openings to the 
theatre.' 
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Line 

11. UTtmcn, 'actors.' 

12. ber graufcnbe Cljor, * the band of Furies.* See * Cranes of 

Ibycus. * The double allusion is to two plays of ^schylus, 
the Agamemnon, including the sacrifice of Iphigenia, and 
the EumenideSy describing the chase of Orestes by the 
Furies. 

14. bent curuUfc^en Stuljl; 'sella curulis*; this was an official 

chair ornamented with ivory; hence sometimes called 
'curule ebur.' Consuls, prsetors, aediles, censors, and 
dictators, and in later times emperors, occupied such 
chairs. 

15. Certain official servants, called lUiorSy who attended the 

consuls, carried axes bound in bundles of rods as a sign 
of the magistrates* authority over life and limb. 

16. Prdtor, practically the chief justice of Rome, or of any 

Roman municipal town. 

17. Pjlaflcr, * the raised footway by the side of the street.' 

18. f(^mdlere; nothing is more remarkable in Pompeii than 

the almost miniature size and width of houses and streets. 

19. 3ternc^en; * dainty.' 

20. etnfamen, 'retired from the street.* 

21. bte tSbcn, * the shutters.' 

23. nctten, *trim.* 

24. Don buntem (Sefletn, 'with mosaic* 

26. The freshness of the mural paintings of Pompeii is as re- 
markable as their extreme effeminacy. 

28. Btlbungcn, 'figures.* 

33. tummelt, 'urges to high speed.' 

34. Cljyrfus ; see Gods of Greece^ 1. 57, note ; this is a de- 

scription of an actual picture. 

39. Cttus. Titus became emperor in 79 A.D., just at the 
time of the destruction of these towns ; he is perhaps 
styled ,md(^tt9en/ in allusion to his capture of Jerusalem, 
70 A.D. 

44. pajicn, 'artificial jewelry.* 

48. For a good account of these charred rolls, many of which 
have been deciphered, see an essay, by Mr. W. L. 
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Line 

Courtney, on * Epicurus,' in Hellenica : the rolls them- 
selves may be seen in the museum at Naples. 

51. Penates, * household gods,' generally coupled with Lares, 
and represented by little images ; the name is connected 
with *penus,' i.e, *food' ; on the hearth a perpetual fire was 
kept up in their honour, and salt and fruit were set apart 
for them. 

53. Cf. Tennyson's Lucretius — 

' Fledged as it were with Mercury's ankle- wing. ' 

Cabuceus, a wand surmounted by snakes, always borne 
by Mercury, and afterwards by heralds, of whom he was 
the patron. It is said to have been originally an olive- 
branch with boughs dividing at the top, which were 
afterwards formed into snakes. 

54. bie Ptctorta, *a statue of Winged Victory.' 

ber Ijaltenben ^anb ; the hand of Zeus, from which she 
is flying to crown the conqueror. 



THEKLA— A SPIRIT- VOICE. 

Coniunx ubi pristinus illi 
Respondet curis aequatque Sychaeus amorem. 

Virgil. 

AsKEST thou whither I wended when I fleeted from earth ? is 
all past away from me who lived and loved ? 

Wilt thou ask of the nightingales and their song in the May 
time ? Like their song, I lived and died with my love's life 
and death. Have I found him? Yea, where tears are not, 
nor parting : there shalt thou meet us if thy love be true as 
ours : there dwells my father, cleared from guilt, rescued from 
treachery, assured now of the truth of his starry oracles. The 
Divine draws near to us in the measure of our faith : dreams 
and longings, so they be pure, find their fulfilment : fear not to 
rove and to imagine, for in childlike fancies hide truths higher 
than reason. 

This poem is said to have been composed by Schiller as an 
answer to the inquiry, what befel Thekla, the heroine of his 
Death cf JVaHenstein^ who, at the close of the Fourth Act of tb^* 
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play, rushes out to die on the corpse of her lover. The answer 
comes from Thekla's own lips, speaking from the spirit-world. 
The poem has been finely translated by Mr. Matthew Arnold. 

Line 
2. entfc^tPebt, * wings its way from thee ' ; a favourite word for 
expressing the flight of spirits ; cf. Faust, 11. 1 1 04-1 107 — 

^^tmmlifd^er Sotjne 
(BctjMgc 5d?6ne, 
Sd^iDanfenbe Beugung 
5djt»cbet oorflber/ 

Cf. iEsch. Agam. 1. 426, where the wraith of Helen 
passes from the eyes of Menelaus — * 'nrcpoTs &ira8oTs ^wvov 
KckciWois ' — * On wings that hover along the paths of 
sleep. ' 

3 4, appear to be sceptical or melancholy questions put to 
Thekla by her interrogator. It is possible, however, to 
take them as an answer in the form of a question to 11. 
I and 2. 

5. bu, the imaginary person who has put the question to 
Thekla. 

8. The allusion is to the fact that nightingales are usually 

silent after the nesting season. 

9. ben Dcrlorenen; this is Max Piccolomini, who met his 

death while leading the charge of his Pappenheimers at 
Neustadt ; see the spirited description in Wallensteih's 
Tod, Act IV. Scene x. 

15. ber Dater, * Wallenstein.* The sins referred to are possibly 
those of ambition, which led him into partial treachery 
to his country. His violent death at the hands of 
Butler, by command of the Emperor of Austria, is 
described in' the Fifth Act of WallenstHrC s Tod. His 
astrological tendencies, referred to in 11. 17 and 18, 
which might be compared with Napoleon's belief in his 
star, were the guiding principles of his life, and are con- 
stantly referred to in the Piccolomini and Wallenstein^ s 
Tod ; see especially Piccolomini, Act IV., and Der Tod, 
Act I. 

19. * Faith, even under superstitious forms, finds its reward.' 

20. • Believe, and thou shall find the Holy nigh. ' 

Matthew Arnold. 
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Line 

21. Woxi gel^alten vo'ixb, * fulfilment accrues.' 

24. JJol^er Sinn, * lofty thought * (Matthew Arnold). Diintzer 
quotes Max Piccolomini*s words {Piccolomini, Act III. 
Scene iv.) — 

^tEtefcre Sebeutung 
Ciegt in bem tndrd^en meiner Kinberjat^re, 
2(Is in ber lDat{rt{eit bie bos Cebm Iet)rt/ 



THE WORDS OF BELIEF. 

Nothing worthy proving can be proven^ 
Nor yet dispraven : wherefore' thou be wise^ 
Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt. 
And cling to Faith beyond the forms of Faith. 

Tennyson, The Ancient Sage. 

Three words there are — Freedom, Virtue, God — of deepest 
import, heartfelt, spiritual ; whosoever retains his faith in them 
can never sink to vileness. Freedom scorns alike the wild 
despot and the wild mob, and turns the slave to a man. Virtue 
reveals herself to the striving childlike heart, though to the 
intellect she hides in cloud, though there be many a stumble on 
the upward path. God is a living will, supreme, above space 
and time, immutable amid the changing world. Hold fast, O 
Man, to these three words : thine own heart will be an oracle 
to proclaim them. 

Of this poem and Goethe's Erinnerttngy both of which 
appeared in the same number of the Musenalfnanach, Komer 
remarks that the former rather shows the orator, the latter the 
poet. Schiller's poem is no doubt didactic, yet, we think, is 
unquestionably imaginative as well. The poem must be 
regarded as the fruit of Schiller's metaphysical studies (see 
Introduction), and as particularly due to the influence of Kant 
upon his mind. Kant's central doctrine may be roughly ex- 
pressed as follows : — God, Freedom, and Immortality are 
postulates of the practical reason, though indemonstrable by 
pure logic. 

Line 
2. ©on irtunbe JU ITtunbc, *per ora virum,' that is, they are 
in universal use, though their divine origin be imper- 
fectly recognised. 
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Line 
3, 4. *They reach us not through our external sense, but 

through the intuitions of the heart.' 

9. 10. For the general sentiment cf. Spaxurgangy 11. 1 39-1 70; 
Lied von der Glockiy 11. 362-381 ; cf. also Horace, Od, 
iii. 3, 11. 1-8. 

II, 12. The difficulty here lies in deciding whether ,ntc^t' 
applies to both lines or only to the latter. We prefer, 
on the whole, to render it — * Tremble if you will before 
the slave breaking his fetters, but not before the free 
man, for his very freedom will restrain him.' 

15, 16. Cf. Faust, Part L, 'Prologue,' 11. 85-87. 

15. {Irauc^eln, 'stumble,' ue, lapse into evil. 

16. ber gSttlic^en, sub. ^Cugenb.' 

21. loebt; cf. Faust, Part I, 1. 150. 

22. The point would seem to be that the Thought is not merely 

supreme (l^dc^fle) but ,Iebenbtg/ 'living or personal.' 

24. * A restful spirit stands centred amid the change'; we may 
compare Spaziergang, 11. 133, 134. 



THE WORDS OF ILLUSION. 
Ludit amcUfilis Insania. 

Horace. 

Three words there are whereby even the good are beguiled 
and led astray, to grasp at shadows : the word that promises 
a Golden Age on earth ; the word that promises to Virtue 
the crown of earthly bliss ; the word that promises to man the 
sight of Truth unveiled. 

For the Right is ever at strife with the spirit of ill, and the 
victory comes not on this side the grave : and Virtue seeks the 
House Imperishable, and on earth is a stranger and a pilgrim : 
and Truth is veiled and ineffable by human voice. Seek not 
for Truth and Beauty without : search in thine own heart, and 
thou shalt see and hear ' that which eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard. ' 

This, though the counterpart of the previous poem, was in 
reality written seven years later. 
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Line 

5. Perfc^ear5t, * trifled away.' 

6. This is the feeling, though not precisely the metaphor, of 

Shelley's Adonais^ stanza 39 — 

• 'Tis we who, lost in stormy visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife. 
And in mad trance strike with our spirit's knife 
Invulnerable nothings.' 

7 and ff. Compare for the general thought Tennyson's Golden 
Year, 

II. fret, = * clear,' ue, with his feet off the ground. The 
allusion is to Hercules' combat with Antaeus, son of 
Earth ; the giant, whenever flung to earth, received 
renewed strength from his mother ; hence Hercules 
could only prevail over him by strangling him held aloft 
in the air. So, Schiller implies, earthly affliction can 
only be choked by being lifted heavenward. 

13. buf)Ienbe, 'inconstant'; cf. Hor. Od. iii. 29 — 

• Fortuna, . . . 
Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax ; ' 

and Antony and Cleopatra^ IV. xiii. — 
' The false housewife, Fortune.' 

21. We may compare the whole of the Verschleierte Bild zu 

Sais, 

22. * We can only guess and suppose.' 

23. etn tSnenb VOoti, * a full-sounding word'; the opposition 

is between the spirit and the word or formula. We 
may compare the contempt for mere words which nms 
through the whole of the Fausty and more especially 
Mephistopheles' advice to the Student, Faust, 11. 1641- 
1647. 

24. im Stumte; * with the wings of the whirlwind ' ; * the 

prison'd eagle breaks his chain.' 
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